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IT’S AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NO GOOD. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AND THE 


COURT OF 


THE 


TUILERIES. 


[ Written expressly for Frank Lesuir’s Porputar Monrucy *]} 


By Mme. CARETTE, NEE Bouvet, At 


THE honor that I enjoyed of being attached to 
the household of the Empress Eugénie from my 


earliest youth, first in the capacity of reader to her 
majesty, and later on, after my marriage, as her 
lady in waiting, induced me, after the misfortunes 
which befell the imperial family, to take my pen 
and trace a picture of the inner life of the Em- 
press, with the minute knowledge of the charac- 
ter, the tastes and the habits of the sovereign 
which causes me to judge events from a different 
standpoint than that of the general public, who 
kuow nothing of the life at the Court of the 
Tuileries, 

In France, political ill feeling mingles with 
whatsoever concerns prominent personages who 
have played a great part in their epoch. One is 
inclined to accept many legends that are con- 
trary to truth and justice. But time 
work. Anger dies away, and being better quali- 


does its 


fied to judge dispassionately the past by compari- 
son with the present, the mind of the nation 
changes regerding certain prejudices that were 
tlie consequences of the terrible events that over- 
whelmed our country. ‘To-day, the testimony of 
those who lived at the Court of Napoleon III. is 
accepted with much interest. Although it may 
appear premature’to recall an epoch that is still 
so near our time, yet the testimony of eyewit- 
nesses imparts to the most trifling facts the value 
of historical documents. 

I shall never forget the deep and indelible im- 
pression produced upon my mind by my first 
At that time I was living 
in Brittany with my parents, and the Emperor 


sight of the Empress. 


wnd Empress came. to that distant province, 
where they were greeted with intense enthusiasm. 
At that time the Empress was in the full radi- 
ance of her beauty, which has never been suc- 
cessfully reproduced by any of the great artists 
who vainly sought to paint portraits of the Em- 
press, hone of whom did justice to the exquisite 
mobility and the sweet, dignified expression that 
were as characteristic of her loveliness as her per- 
fection of outline itself. Although not born to 
the purple, Providence seemed to have gifted her 
majesty with every charm and seduction possible, 
aid no royal princess in Europe was_ better 
least, 


the opinion of Prince Louis Napoleon, who never 


adapted to grace a throne. Such, at Wis 





* Translated by Mrs. Frank 


THOR OF ‘‘ SOUVENIRS DE LA COUR DEs TUILERIEs,” 


‘* Mme. CAMPAN,” ETC, 


wavered in his allegiance to Mile. de Montijo after 
their first meeting ; and finally, in the teeth of 
fierce opposition from all his friends and parti- 
suns, he offered the young Countess de Teba his 
hand and an imperial crown. 

The marriage was arranged during a visit made 
by the Countess de Montijo and her daughter to 
Compi¢gne, in November, 1851. But Louis Na- 
poleon was not yet Emperor. Ie was then plan- 
ning the coup d'état, and did not wish his betrothed 
to be exposed to the dangers consequent on his 
therefore Mlle. de Montijo, 
yielding to the Prince's desire, returned to Spain, 
after exacting a formal promise from Louis Na- 
poleon that he would join her at once if luck was 
against him. ‘* Perhaps,” said Eugénie at parting, 
with a foreboding of evil—*‘ perhaps we would be 
liuppier, free and unfettered, than we will ever be 
in the midst of greatness!” Mlle. de Montijo 
took with her a plain gold engagement ring, and 
a brooch in emeralds and diamonds representing 
leaf. 
prize of a lottery at Compiégne, and the Prince 
President had skillfully contrived to have it fall 
into the hands of Eugénie. 


bold enterprise ; 


a clover This costly jewel had been the 


He considered it a 
jewel that brought good fortune, so the Empress 
never laid it aside, but wore it with every toilet 
After the death of 
the Prince Imperial, when she removed all orna- 
ments and determined to live in seclusion, she 
gave the jewel to her favorite niece, the Duchess 
de Mouchy. 
she said; ** and wear it in memory of the Empe- 
ror, my son and myself.” 


wnong her other jewels. 


‘Wear it always, as I used to do,” 


In obedience to this 
wish the duchess always wears the symbolic clover 
leaf. 

After the day of the 2d of December, when the 
Empire was established by 6,000,000 votes, the 
Emperor announced his approaching marriage, 
to the leaders of the Imperial party. “ The ob- 
ject of my choice,” he said, ‘is of noble birth. 
A French woman at heart, as well as from her 
education and from the memory of the blood shed 
by her father in his defense of France, high- 
minded and courageous, she will adorn the throne 
in time of peace and be its bulwark in the hour 
of danger.” These words seem prophetic when 
one recalls the fact that the Empress in the hour 
of trial demonstrated strikingly the rarest kind 
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of self-abnegation, patriotism and firmness of 
character. 
The marriage took place at Notre-Dame on the 


30th of January, 1853. The venerable cathedral 
was most royally decorated. ‘The walls were con- 
cealed by rich hangings, and thousands of lights 
shone upon the blazing jewels of the magnificently 
dressed women ; for, in spite of the bitterly cold 
weather and in obedience to the laws of etiquette, 
all the ladies wore full ball dress. It is said that 
nothing can describe the modest grace and noble 
dignity with which the newly made Empress 
swept up the broad aisle to the foot of the high 
altar. Eugénie wore a white satin toilet covered 
with superb lace, and a long veil in point d’Alen- 
gon shrouded her from head to foot. Around her 
throat she wore a magnificent necklace of pearls, 
in defiance of the Spanish tradition that pearls 
worn bya bride on her wedding day are prophetic 
of the tears that she will shed hereafter. That 
superstition, alas! was destined to be fulfilled. 

The Emperor had placed the Palace of the Ely- 
sce at the disposal of the Countess de Montijo, 
and went there in great pomp to meet his bride. 
The drive to Notre-Dame took place in the gor- 
geous state carriages, all in plate glass, drawn by 
six horses led by running footmen. A_ large 
ermine mantle enveloped the Empress. This 
mantle was rescued from the burning Palace of 
the Tuileries, and while in England the Empress 
bestowed this wedding garment upon Mlle. Mal- 
vina Pajol, daughter -of General Pajol, one of the 
most faithful adherents of the Emperor. 

Soon the Court of France became the head- 
quarters of all the sovereigns of Europe, of all 
eminent men and world-wide celebrities. Tie Km- 
press, surrounded by a bevy of brilliantly beautiful 
women, reigued supreme over the world of fashion 
and elegance, whilst the Emperor bestowed upon 
his country both peace and prosperity. 

The palaces devastated by civil wars regained 
their vanished splendors. Festivals whose mag- 
nificence has remained legendary were given. 
The Imperial Court was the centre of elegance 
and luxury. In 1858 the Empress created for 
herself «a most exquisite suite of apartments. Her 
majesty, who liked to be surrounded by youth 
and beauty, ordered the portraits of the prettiest 
of her court ladies to be painted in character, as 
a decoration to be placed over the doors in one of 
the drawing rooms. Each lady, in an appropriate 
costume, was to personify one of the countries of 
Europe. he Princess Anna Murat, afterward 


Duchess de Mouchy, lent the perfection of her 
imperial profile and the vivid delicacy of her com- 
plexion to the interpretation of the fair daughters 
of Envland. 


The Duchess de Malakoff, a girl- 
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hood friend of the Empress, and a perfect type 
of Andalusian loveliness, wore the mantilla and 
the scarlet flower of Spain. Beside her the 
Duchess de Morny, a bride just brought from 
Russia by the Duke de Morny on his return 
from a diplomatic mission to that country, dis- 
played her dainty features, snowy skin and ex- 
quisite profusion of silver-blonde hair under the 
characteristic headdress of the Russian women. 
Countess Walewski, a Florentine by birth, rep- 
resented Italy. The Duchess de Cadore, a fragile, 
sculpturesque beauty, wore the picturesque cap 
of Greece. This bevy of beauty surrounded the 
portrait of the Empress, whose lovely head deco- 
rated the ceiling, thus looking down upon her 
fair supporters, whose portraits hung upon the 


walls. The celebrated artist Chaplin had been 
charged with the decoration of this drawing 
room, 


The Palace of the Tuileries and its contents 
are now swept away, but a few years ago, through 
the yawning windows of the ruined palace, were 
still to be seen, in the poor remains of the Em- 
press’s apartments, the exquisite coloring of these 
frescoes, the only things that had been respected 
by the flames and the exposure to the wind and 
weather. The fragile and dainty images that 
smiled above the ruins of the magnificent pal- 
ace seemed the last relics of the days of grace 
and luxury when for so many years the Court of 
France reigned with undisputed sway over the 
The build- 
ing has been swept away, but the memories of 


entire world of elegance and fashion. 


the many discrowned queens who have left those 
fatal precincts will forever perpetuate the memory 
of the Palace of the Tuileries. Since the days of 
the wife of Louis XV. no female sovereign has 
died wearing the purple of royalty. 

The life of the Empress was, however, much 
less frivolous than one might imagine from only 
seeing her in the pomp of court festivities, the 
round of gorgeous receptions and dinners com- 
menced in the January of each year, when the 
court returned from Compiégne, to finish only in 
the spring. Her days were spent in almost con- 
ventual seclusion and monotony, and the splendid 
palace would have been an absolute temple of 
ennui, if the Empress had not accepted all the 
responsibilities of her position as a sovereign, 
and occupied herself actively in works of charity. 
Two or three times in every week her majesty 
would go out alone with me, very plainly dressed, 
and we would visit the schools, the hospitals and 
the prisons. Very often the Empress would ac- 
cidentally learn of some sad cases of poverty and 
of misfortune, either from a petition addressed 
to herself or through the newspapers, and, after 
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having made inquiries 
on the subject, would 
herself visit the poor 
people, and come to 
their aid with such ex- 
quisite and smiling 
grace as would double 
the value of her gifts. 
Whilst in Paris the Em- 
press very rarely went 
out on foot. However, 
sometimes in the early 
morning, after her char- 
itable expeditions, she 
would be tempted by 
the beauty of the 
weather to send away 
her carriage, and, heay- 
ily veiled, we would steal 
back on foot. One day 
in particular, a most 
lovely morning in 
March, we walked along 
the Rue de Rivoli, and 
the Empress looked at 
the shop windows as we 
went. She paused be- 
fore a large toyshop, 
whose windows were fill- 
ed with most exquisite 


dolls. The Empress had seen no dolls for a long 
time past, as of course the Prince Imperial played 
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that the Empress stop- 
ped to examine them. 
‘*Look !” she said to 
me; ‘‘are they not ex- 
actly like the Misses 
B h?” The girls 
in question were two 
very pretty Americans, 
who, in spite of their 
youth and beauty, were 
silly enough to paint 
their faces to a most 
ridiculous extent. The 
Empress, who thought 
them most charming, 
had already asked sev- 
eral people to tell them 
how much prettier their 
sweet, fresh faces would 
look without the coat- 
ing of paint and powder. 
But the commission be- 
ing rather a delicate 
one, no one had had the 
courage to execute it. 
Moreover, the two young 
girls rather persistently 
threw themselves in the 
Emperor’s way, and be- 
stowed upon him the 





most languishing of smiles and glances. The 
Empress was amused by this little manwuvre, an] 


only with the toys that befitted his sex. The frequently teased the Emperor on the subject. On 


dolls in question had such pretty faces, and were 
so exquisitely dressed and so charmingly posed, 


seeing the dolls, a mischievous idea occurred to 
the Empress. We entered the shop. Her majesty 
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chose two gorgeous dolls, whose toilets resembled 
those of the young foreigners, and armed with a 
big bundle apiece, we merrily went back to the 
palace. 

During breakfast the Empress said to the Em- 


peror: ‘I have a surprise for you. I have in- 
vited two young ladies to dine with us this even- 
ing. Guess who they are.” The Emperor named 
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several persons in high position, the wives of cab- 
inet ministers or ambassadors. ‘‘ No,” said the 
Kmpress, “you are all wrong. Guess again, 
among the younger and prettier women.” At 
this the Emperor lapsed into silence, and, in 
spite of the persistence of the Empress, would 
guess no more, saying, laughingly: ‘‘I prefer to 
leave you the pleasure of the complete surprise.” 
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The Emperor was nevertheless extremely puzzled, 
and impatiently awaited the hour of dinner. As 
dinner was about to be served a pompous usher 
threw open the double doors, and announced, in 
stentorian tones: ‘‘ The Misses B h!? <A 
tall footman followed him closely, carrying upon 
a tray the two gayly dressed dolls. On hearing 
the name the Emperor turned quickly, with a 





a 


G 


HER SPANISH COSTUME. 


smile of pleased surprise, to greet the fair visit- 
But his smile changed suddenly into a 
hearty laugh as he recognized the likeness exist- 
ing between the dolls and their human proto- 
types. ‘The Empress was highly amused by the 


ors. 


success of her joke, and the dolls were treated 
as honored guests. 
But the Emperor had promised himself a small 
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vengeance. A little later, the Empress went to 
take a morning stroll in the garden of the Tuile- 
ries. After walking the length of the terrace, 
which was then reserved for the inmates of the 
palace alone, she turned to re-enter the Tuileries. 
For a few days past the sentinels who guarded 
the interior of the palace had been chosen from 
This regiment of Arab sol- 
diers, whose showy zouave uniform showed well 


among the Turcos. 


with their bronzed faces and snowy turbans, were 
extremely picturesque and ornamental as they 
They 


all knew the Emperor, who frequently strolled 


mounted guard at the gates of the palace. 


along the alleys smoking cigarettes, 
by his big dog Nero. 
to the Tureo on guard, and usually 


accompanied 
The Emperor always spoke 
wound up by 
They also knew the 
Prince Imperial, whose gambols they used to 
watch with great solemnity, with the 
alert curiosity of his age, used to try to converse 
with the 


giving him some money. 


and who, 


poor men, who gencrally spoke no 
French. They obeyed orders, which were to 


keep all strangers from entering the precincts 
of the palace, with most rigorous energy. On 
seeing the Empress and myself approach, the 
Turco lowered his bayonet with a significant gest- 
‘“*T am 
the Empress, and I wish to go into the Tuileries,” 


ure, implying that we could not pass. 
suid her majesty. The Turco showed his strong 
teeth in a broad and uncomprehending grin, and 
‘** But Iam the wife 
Not 


understanding French, the Turco grinned again, 


made three steps forward, 
of the Emperor,” expostulated the Empress. 


and made three more steps forward, thus foreing 
the Empress to draw back. At last the Empress 
‘Your 


she said, laughingly. 


raised her voice and called to her husband. 
Turco wants to kill me,” 
His majesty came to the window, and at once 
took in “‘ Aha!” the Em- 
peror, with a smile; ‘ my Turco is avenging me 


the situation. said 


for your dolls. Unlike your dolls, however, he 


is not made of china!” And for a momént he 
stood and laughed at the vain efforts of the Em- 
press to pass the gates and the stolid persistency 
with which the sentry warded her off with a fero- 
At last, 
to the Turco, he made him understand, partly by 
that the 


Empress and might come in. On seeing the Em- 


cious aspect and a fixed bayonet. ealling 


words, partly by gesture, lady was the 


peror, the Turco at once saluted, shouldered his 
musket, and returned to his post as sentry, im- 
perturbably. The Empress sent him down some 
gold pieces as the reward of his fidelity to orders, 

One of the great amusements of the court dur- 
ing severe winters was skating. The Emperor, 
who had spent his youth in Holland, where all 
the circulation in winter takes place on the frozen 


canals, was an adept in the exercise, and the win- 
ters in Madrid being very severe, the Empress, 
like most Spanish women, was also an accom- 
plished skater, and delighted in the fresh air and 
rapid motion. ‘The Emperor kindly volunteered 
to teach me to skate on one of the basins in the 
garden of the Tuileries; but, fearing that my 
awkwardness might cause his majesty a heavy 
fall, | speedily declared myself brave enough to 
venture alone, and consequently soon mastered 
the accomplishment and greatly enjoyed it. 

skating expedition had 
been organized, and just as we were ready to 


Que fine winter’s day a 


start for the Bois de Boulogne a Cabinet Minister 
was announced, bearing, he said, an important 
communication for the Emperor, and prevented 
The Empress started off alone 
ler majesty wore a long, tight-fitting 


his departure. 
with me. 
cout of sealskin finished with a deep border of 
silver-fox fur. The cout displayed the exquisite 
outline of her figure, and her contour was com- 
pleted by a sealskin cap and a little muff in silver- 
fox fur. We started off alone in one of the large 
court carriages, preceded only by a mounted foot- 
This was against all precedent, as the Em- 
press was invariably accompanied by a second car- 


mah. 


riage occupied by the ladies in waiting and one of 
the court chamberlains. No sooner had we started 
than the Empress told me that she herself had 
requested M. Fould, the Minister of Finance, to 
call and detain the Emperor, as she had been in- 
formed that an attempt on his life was to be feared, 
and explosive bombs were to be thrown upon the 
ice. The police were on the track of the conspira- 
The 
Empress, however, had gone to the lake herself, 
so that the conspirators, seeing the imperial car- 
riage, should imagine that the Emperor had ac- 
companied her, and would not postpone their at- 
She added, ‘‘ We will 
like lambs to the slaughter,” and 
showing me the loaded revolvers that were placed 


tors, without as yet seizing any of them. 


tack until another day. 
not submit 
I shall fire on 
You do the same. ” 
few minutes later we were or 


on either side of the carriage. ‘* 
the first 
I assented, and a 
the lake, 


Donning 


alarm,” she said. ** 


surrounded by a gay and brilliant throng. 


her skates, her majesty skated boldly 


off. I was in 


I honestly confess that mortal ter- 
ror, and thought every strange face a most villain- 
ous one. My favorite amusement was an absolute 
torture to me; but the day passed uneventfully, 
and at four o’clock, when the sun sank low, we 


started back to the palace. 


Iler majesty was en- 
chanted with the way everything had passed off. 
dt | 
almost regret having prevented the Emperor from 
enjoying the excellent sl:ating.” As she spoke 


‘*Tt was evidently a false alarm,” said she. 


























a tremendous crash was heard, the carriage quiv- 
ered under a terrible shock, the horses reared and 
pranced, and the coachman mastered them with 
exceeding difficulty. The Empress and I thought 
our last hour had come, and instead of clutching 
the revolver as I had intended, I flung myself 
into the Empress’s arms. However, the footmen, 
who had promptly alighted, opened the door and 
explained that a heavy bough had broken under 
its weight of ice and fallen on the carriage, and 
that no hurt. As as the bough 
could be removed we would go on again. So in 
1 few moments the carriage proceeded on its way. 
The Empress laughed greatly over our terrible 
fright. ‘Considering how sternly resolute we 
were,” she remarked, ‘‘I think we were singu- 
larly lacking in bravery.” And really the revoly- 
ers were of no use. On our return the Emperor 
teased us unmercifully, and vowed that our cour- 
age was beneath contempt, to which accusation 
we could only meekly plead guilty. 

In all the summer palaces the life of the im- 
perial family was much less restrained by eti- 
quette, more mingled with the society of the 
court and that of the guests, who generally came 
to pass a week or two at atime. Early in June 
came removal from the Tuileries, where the heat 
soon became unbearable, and the court went to 
St. Cloud, which was so near Paris as to be al- 
most as easily attainable as the Tuileries. The 
Council of Ministers met there two or three times 
a week, and the members of the Cabinet were in- 
variably invited to lunch at the imperial table. 
St. Clond was not only a charming residence, but 


one was soon 


one of. the most splendid palaces in the world, 
not alone because of the beauty of its ornamenta- 
tion, but also because it containe- quantities of 
works of art of all kinds, To-day a heap of cal- 
cined stone is all that remains of the palace and 
From St. Clond the Emperor took 
his departure for the disastrous campaign of 1870. 
From thence passed the Prince Imperial on his 
way to the exile that for him was destined to be 
eternal. The Prince was particularly fond of St. 
Cloud. There he was more free and more able 
to mingle with his young comrades than in any 
other palace. Moreover, he saw more of the Em- 
peror, whom he No father could be 
more tender and affectionate than was the Empe- 
ror to his son. He had a way of passing his hand 
through the Prince’s curly dark hair with a gen- 
tleness of action that revealed depths of infinite 
The Emperor was greatly inclined 
He laughed at the Prince’s lit- 
tle tricks and boyish mischief, although as a rule 
the boy was very tractable—a most sensible and 
affectionate nature. The Empress was much 


its treasures, 


adored. 


tenderness. 
to spoil his son. 
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more firm; and although she adored her only 
child and watched over him with unwearying 
solicitude, she kept him strictly under discipline, 
and allowed no indulgences that could interfere 
with his education. 
the Prince Imperial at St. Cloud was afforded by 
& miniature railway, with a train of small cars 


The greatest enjoyment of 


and a diminutive locomotive. The were 
large enough to accommodate the Prince and his 
playmates, and was installed in a corner of the 
park, and so arranged that, set in movement by an 
ingenious piece of mechanism, the locomotive 
puffed down an inclined plane, thus affording 
the children the illusion of steam travel without 
any danger to themselves whilst the train whizzed 
rapidly along. 

One of the last great festivities given at St. Cloud 
took place in 1869, in honor of the Khedive of 
Egypt, who had come to France to invite the 
Empress to lend the honor of her presence to 
the inauguration of the Suez Canal. This fes- 
tivity, at which assisted all the high society of 
Paris, was particularly brilliant. The illumina- 
tions in the park seemed but a continuation of 


ears 


the blaze of the magnificent drawing rooms. The 
Empress, clad in red crape most artistically 
draped, and covered with diamonds, was more 
dazzling than ever, justifying the pretty specch 
of avery young girl who, on being presented to 
her majesty, stood abashed and murmuring some- 
thing unintelligible. The Empress, seeing her 
emotion, tried kindly to reassure her. ‘* Do not 
be alarmed, mademoiselle,” “Ts there 
anything you wish me to do for you?” ‘Ah, 
madame,” replied the young girl, ‘‘when one 
has the happiness of seeing you, the only feeling 
that 


said she. 


can have is of admiration ; all else is 
forgotten !” 

This was considered a vexy pretty speech for a 
young girl’s maiden effort at court. 

The court usually left St. Cloud to go to Fon- 
tainebleau, and thence to Biarritz, where the Villa 
Eugénie was the headquarters of all the court 
circle. ‘Toward the end of 
Count Bismarek (as he was then) became the 
guest of the Villa Eugénie, that exquisite sum- 
mer palace that rose as if by magic from the 
midst of the frowning the 
Gascony. 


one 


September, L865, 


rocks of coast of 

Early every morning Count Bismarck might be 
seen on the sea border, staring at the pretty young 
bathers and curiously watching the evolutions of 
the shrimp fishers, and occasionally gazing in- 
tently and abstractedly into the immense depths 
of the horizon. Count Bismarck was not un- 
known to the Emperor. In 1858 he had served 
in the Congress at Paris as the delegate from 
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Prussia. It was in rec- 
ognition of his diplo- 
matic services on this 
that King 
William bestowed upon 
him the title of count. 
Hie had left the most 
agrecable impression in 
Paris of his worth and 


occasion 


cleverness ; so he was 
greeted with undis- 
guised pleasure by the 
Kmperor. When leay- 
ing his mission at St. 
Petersburg he was ac- 
credited Ambassador 
from Prussia at the 
Court of the Tuileries. 
IIe only retained that 
post, however, for a 
months. The 
political condition of 
Prussia was very much 
disturbed, and the 
King desired to gather 
around him his most 
trusted councilors. As 
he had long known the 
devotion of Count Bis- 


few 


marck to the royal cause, he abruptly recalled 
him to occupy a post of great eminence at Berlin. 

sismarck was renowned for his skill and cun- 
Ilis dominant characteristic 
was the boldness with which he avowed his desire 
for the aggrandizement of his country, even at 


ning as a diplomat. 


OF 


MME. CARETTE, NEE BOUVET.— FROM THE PORTRAIT 
BY CABANEL, 


of manner. 


the great statesman held 
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the cost of robbing 
others. 

The Emperor did 
not share the contempt 
of. the great states- 
man for other people’s 
rights. Ife listened to 
the propositions of 
Bismarck without com- 
mitting himself one 
way or the other. 
After these long con. 
ferences, in which the 
destinies of nations 
were debated, the Em- 
peror would join his 
guests and take them 
on long drives through 
the environs, or else 
everyone would assem- 
ble on the terrace of 
the Villa Kugénie, and, 
while admiring the 
splendid view of the 
sea and the rugged 
rocks, the conversation 
would become general. 
On these occasions 
Count Bismarck would 


unbend and talk with great wit and infinite charm 


M. Mérimée, the great French author, was also 
visiting the imperial villa at that time, and some- 
times they would have verbal tilts, during which 


his own bravely. The 








A SOCIAL EVENING AT THE TUILERIES, DURING THE EMPIRE.— DRAWN BY CHARTRAN. 
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Countess de la Bedoyére, lady in waiting to the 
Empress, and a very pretty woman, was seized 
with sudden enthusiasm for Count Bismarck, and 
received his homage with a very good grace, but 
extreme coquetry. The daughter of a 
ambassador, she had spent the greater part of 
her youth in Prussia. 
fection, and she and used to 
converse apart in that language for hours. 

‘* You are wrong, my dear countess,” said Mé- 
rimée, the French 
heauty’s preference for the distinguished for- 
eigner —‘*‘ you are wrong to trifle with the flame 
that you are kindling in Count Bismarck’s heart. 
You trust too much in the power of your charms, 


former 


She spoke Grerman to per- 


Count Bismarck 


who was rather vexed at 


+ 


because you see us all groveling at your feet ; 
harm 
Mérimée was work- 

He was a skilled 
artist, and his pictures were quite remarkable. 
So he boldly dashed upon canvas the life-sized 
head of Count Bismarck. 


but beware of that surly Teuton. Some 
may come of your trifling.” 


ing up asmall practical joke 


His keen eye, his vast 
brow, his bushy eyebrows and his bristling mus- 
tache came out with great fidelity, and made a 
most striking likeness. One evening, when every- 
one was chatting in the drawing room, he stole 
into the bedroom of Mme. de la Bedoyére, which 
was opened to him by a maid whom he had 
bribed. He placed the portrait upon the pillow. 
The bed, which was made ready for the night, 
was judiciously stuffed with cushions and shawls, 
Then he skill- 


handkerchief 


figure. 
silk 


to similute a recumbent 

fully knot a 

around the top of the portrait, thus crowning the 
head with a nightcap. After 


fully arranged the lights at a proper distance, he 


contrived to 


stern having care- 
returned to the drawing room, determined to have 
his carefully planned trick. 
When the hour for retiring came he contrived a 


some fun out of 


pretext to detain the countess in the corridor on 
which her room opened until he judged ,that all 
for the night: he then took leave of 
Presently he heard a cry of ter- 
and the countess fled hastily from her room, 


had retired 
her, and waited. 
ror, 
and, rushing to the next room, which was occu- 
pied by one of the maids of honor of the Empress, 
she said, in frightened tones. 
‘*There is a man fast asleep in my bed!” The 
maid of honor was tempted to laugh at her, but 
on entering the room she promptly fled in her 


** Open the door !” 


turn, most intensely shocked. In the meantime 
the different 
something had happened, and 
a crowd of guests assembled, amongst whom was 
Count Bismarck himself. Mme. de la Bedoyére, 
who had been deceived by the likeness, could 
hardly believe her eyes. At last 


Mérimée was knocking at doors : 


everyone thought 


Mérimée con- 


fessed his guilt, which he denominated ‘a palace 
prank.” The court was amused; but a 
few people, amongst others the countess herself, 


whole 


Mérimée was 
roundly seolded by the Empress and her ladies ; 
and thus Count 


declared the jest in very bad taste. 


sismarek, who had come to Bi- 
arritz to change the map of the world, saw his 
portrait the hero of a platonic love story. 

In 1867 I accompanied the Empress to Biar- 
ritz. People sometimes did me the honor of 
finding a certain resemblance between the Eim- 
press and myself—which resemblance, I think, 
lay in the figure and carriage. Very often peo- 
ple who did not know her majesty personally 
would make this mistake, and the sentinels on 
guard in the palace have frequently presented 
arms to me as was never done save for the Em- 
peror and Empress. The day after the arrival at 
Biarritz, the Empress being detained indoors, I 
went out of the grounds with some others of the 
court. No sooner did we appear than a crowd 
assembled, and by a mistake which annoyed me 
greatly I was speedily surrounded by a bowing 
mob, who took me for the Empress. I hastened 
to retrace my steps and to flee from the ovation, 
Re- 
turning to the Empress, I told her what had hap- 
pened. ‘‘I am greatly flattered,” said the Em- 
press, graciously, 


which, of course, was not intended for me. 


“to have mistaken for me a 
woman twenty years my junior. I hope you were 
very gracious, and that you bowed to everyone.” 
I replied that in my confusion I did not dare to 
appropriate this ovation to myself, and that I had 
speedily disappeared from the public gaze. “ You 
did very wrong,” said the Empress; ‘‘and_ if 
they mistook you for me they must consider me 
very rude. In future, I beg of you, when such 
a mistake occurs, respond as I would do; and, 
above all, do not be chary of bowing.” 

On went to St. Clond, 
where we remained until the beginning of No- 
vember, when we moved to Compiégne, arriving 
there about the 8th or 10th to celebrate the Em- 
press’s name day, La Ste. Eugénie, which was al- 


leaving Biarritz we 


ways celebrated with great pomp and splendor. 
During the five weeks spent at Compiégne four 
series of guests were entertained, comprising in 
each series about a hundred and twenty people, 
who for 


guests. 


five or six days were the Emperor's 
During this time the guests, chosen from 
the the 


of diplomacy and artistic celebrities, were re- 


aristocracy, as well as 


among flower of 
ceived into the private life of the Emperor and 
Empress, and it was impossible to be more gra- 
ciously or charmingly received than one was by 
them. These invitations were begged for, ar- 
dently longed for, and when received were the 
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source of many plans. The ladies vied with each 
other in splendor of toilet, and the imperial 
wagons, on the arrival of each series of guests, 
would unload so many trunks belonging to the 
fifty ladies included as would lead one to imagine 
that Compiégne had been invaded by the luggage 
of an entire army. The Empress attempted to 
stem the current of the magnificence of dress, 
which was too heavy a burden for certain fam- 
ilies who held official positions, but who had only 
small private means. At Compidgne it was that 
the fashion of short skirts was first inaugurated 
for the convenience of the ladies on excursions or 
drives on high days. The Empress, during the 
day, imitated the English fashion of wearing a 
simple cloth suit. But she did not sueceed in 
her effort to stay the extravagance of toilet, for 
the guests of Compiégne invariably inaugurated 
at the palace all their ball dresses for the whole 
winter, so every evening saw new and gorgeous 
gowns of irreproachable freshness. The Empress 
always exerted herself to the utmost to set all 
her guests completely at their ease, and she took 
as much pains as any amiable hostess would lay- 
ish on her equals. As for the Emperor, his ex- 
ceeding courtesy and his benevolent kindness can- 
not be described. So the ice was speedily broken. 
One clever man said to me as he was leaving Com- 
piégne: “* When T arrived here [ was most horribly 
embarrassed for fear of committing some breach of 
etiquette ; but the Emperor and Empress were 
such charming hosts ‘that I speedily forgot my 
dread of upsetting 
my glass of wine 
upon the tablecloth. 

M. Carpeaux, the 
great sculptor, who 
died so soon and so 
sadly for the artistic 
glory of France, was 
among the guests of 
Compiégne on the 
15th of November, 
1865. Being a very 
great admirer of the 
beauty of the Em- 
press, he most ar- 
dently desired that 
she should consent 
to sit to him for her 
bust. Attempts of 
that kind had 
often been unsuc- 
cessful, and the 
busts were usially 
such absurd carica- 
tures, that the Em- 


sO 


lt 


press, in spite of the great reputation of Car- 
peaux, did not care to try a new experiment. 
Carpeaux, who was absorbed in his project, 
spent all his evenings making little pencil 
sketches of the Empress behind his hat, cateh- 
ing her every look, gesture and attitude. He 
begged the Empress to authorize him to do a 
bust of me. The Eimpress consented, and the 
sittings were to commence at once. I was very 
young then, and the idea of keeping still during 
the long sittings bored me beyond measure. I 
persuaded Carpeaux that so important a work 
could not be achieved during the festivities at 
Compiégne, and advised him to begin by doing 
simply a medallion of me. So Carpeaux put the 
wet clay in a silver plate engraved with the im- 
perial arms, the only thing of the requisite dimen- 
sions to be found in the palace, and I sat to him 
in the great ballroom during a whole day, which 
seemed to me interminable, whilst Carpeaux, 
silent and absorbed, tried to make a likeness. At 
the end of the day he presented me with a small 
medallion, which I thought most exquisite. I 
carried it at once to the Empress, who had a great 
taste for things artistic. 


Iler majesty examined 
it attentively, and, pointing to the outline of the 
chin, ** I like it exceedingly,” she said; ‘but I 


think this line is too accentuated.” 

So saying, she touched the contour with her 
little finger ; it slipped, and her finger left a small 
depression in the wet clay. ‘To remedy this blem- 
ish, the Empress essayed to smooth the clay by 


ir ie 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM AT CHISELHURST. 


rubbing it gently, and only made matters worse. 
Distressed by the accident and the annoyance it 
would cause so talented a man, the Empress 
said : ** Carry this back at once, and above all do 
not tell Carpeaux that it was I who spoiled his 
work in trying to criticise it.” 

Being horribly worried by the explanation I 
was forced to invent, I could think of nothing 
better than to allege that [ had spoiled it bya 
fall on the stairs. Carpeaux accepted my apology, 
und the medallion 
was put aside. 

That very 
ing (it was the Em- 
name day) 
heaps of flowers 
from all parts of 
Europe crowded the 
drawing rooms. All 
the men wore but- 
tonhole bouquets. 
Carpeaux, noticing 
that 
not 
flowers, 


evel- 


press’s 


coat 
decorated with 
like 
of the other guests, 
approached a huge 
basket of Parma 
violets—the Em- 
favorite 
flower—and drew 
out a small bunch, 
which he placed in 
his buttonhole. 
The leading char- 


his was 


those 


press’s 


acteristic of Car- 
peaux’s talent was 
perfect and graceful 
elegance. The con- 
trast was striking 
between his personal 
appearance and his 
worksofart. Small, 
thickset, his feat- 
ures grotesquely dis- 
torted, and abrupt 
in gesture, the great 
artist had a poet’s 
soul in an awkward 
and vulgar casing. 
When putting this 
bunch of violets in 
his coat he forgot 
that the long straws 
that fastened the 
flowers into their 
basket remained 
attached, and sprawled about in a most insane 
and deplorable manner, looking, of course, ab- 
surd. During the evening, wishing to efface the 
recollection of the little scene with the medallion, 
I went up to Carpeaux and asked him to dance 
a quadrille with me ; but suddenly the deplorable 
aspect of the wretched bouquet caused me an ir- 
repressible fit of giggling, and I shook with 
laughter during the whole quadrille. The Em- 
press, seeing my mirth, beckoned me to her, aad 
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asked the cause of my gayety. I designated the 
bouquet. ‘The Empress smiled; then, going to 
the basket of violets, selected a bunch and com- 
posed a tasteful cluster; then, approaching Car- 
peaux, she entered into conversation with him. 
‘LT see,” she said, after a few words, ‘that you, 
also, are fond of my favorite flower,” and offer- 
ing him the cluster arranged by herself. “ Will 
you not exchange bouquets with me ?” Carpeaux, 
deeply touched by the imperial condescension, 
accepted the bouquet with gratitude, and never 
suspected the kindly feeling that had wished to 
spare him mortification. 

In 1869, during the last season at Compiégne, 

the Empress was absent. Her majesty had gone 
to Suez, where, in the 
presence of the great 
sovereigns of Eurone, 
the inauguration of 
the Suez Canal took 
place. That was the 
zenith of her brilliant 
life. The following 
winter was clouded by 
grave political difficul- 
ties. In July war was 
declared, and then 
events came on with 
lightning rapidity. 
On the 4th of Septem- 
ber came the revolu- 
tion that overthrew 
the Empire before the 
victorious enemy. No 
one who has not lost 
everything in life can 
understand the Em- 
press’s misery. Her 
flight from Paris and 
arrival in England have 
been often described. 

Many French people will recollect the imperial 
residence at Camden Place, which, until the death 
of the Prince Imperial, in 1879, was a sort of po- 
litical Mecca for the Bonapartists. It was an 
immense house, buried amid fine old trees, sur- 
rounded by a monotonous extent of lawn, dotted 
here and there with clumps of shrubbery, whose 
foliage seemed to darken still more the narrow 
horizon. 

In this house the Empress and the Prince Im- 
perial, who were not allowed to join the Emperor 
in his captivity at Wilhelmshohe, took refuge 
after the 4th of September. As soon as the Em- 
press’s arrival in England was announced, Mr. 
Strode, the owner of Camden Place, whom the 
Emperor had known when he lived in England 


as a private citizen, came with great courtesy to 
place his residence at her majesty’s disposal. 
After some debate the Empress accepted, on con- 
dition that she should rent the house, and not 
occupy it as a guest. The 20th of September, 
leaving Hastings, where she had landed in a 
heavy gale, the Empress, accompanied by her son 
and a small group of faithful followers, came to 
settle in the village known as Chiselhurst, a name 
so difficult for a Frenchman to articulate that 
the Prince Imperial counted twenty-two different 
fashions of pronunciation. The little station of 


Chiselhurst is on the road between Dover and 
London, three-quarters of an hour distant from 
the metropolis. The express trains whisk through 


CAMDEN PLACE, CHISELHURST. 


the station without stopping, but by a special fa- 
vor of the railway authorities, whenever the re- 
quest was made, the trains stopped at Chiselhurst 
as a courtesy to the guests of the Emperor, who 
thus were spared the additional journey from 
London back to the village. ‘The imperial sta- 
bles, once so sumptuous, were now reduced to 
their most simple expression ; only a few saddle 
horses for the use of the Emperor and the Prince 
Imperial, and a landau and brougham, which 
were rarely used, in which to explore the envi- 
rons. 

Visitors, therefore, usually engaged one of the 
modest hacks that waited at the station, and, after 
climbing a rather steep hill, reached the gates of 
Camden Place. Two policemen were stationed 
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there by the English Government to keep guard 
over the dwelling. ‘Their sombre uniform and 
black helmets gave a most dismal impression, 
although they were very amiable men. One grad- 
ually became accustomed to seeing them, and ev- 
ery night when all had retired and they went on 
their rounds through the park, their little lan- 
terns in hand, their presence gave one a certain 
feeling of security. ‘The brigade lived in the 
village, and the Prince Imperial, whom they 
adored, knew them all. Ile frequently amused 
himself by giving them a false alarm. Sometimes, 
during the dark night, he would glide mysteri- 
ously through the trees of the park, after climb- 
ing the inclosing 
the walls and reach the upper windows with re- 


hedge, or else he would scaie 
Fe J 


markuble agility, to the great dismay of the Em- 
press, who lived in dread of an accident, and who 
also feared that the police, taking him for a male- 
fire him. So, 


civen that they should never make use of their 


factor, might upon orders were 
firearms. 

The house was painted brown, and was _ sur- 
rounded by a glazed dome, which lighted the 
great hall that occupied the centre of the dwell- 
Although 
plain, the interior of the house was both roomy 


ing. the extension was gloomy and 
and very couvenientl) planned to meet the needs 
Mr. Strode, had 


only receitly purchased this estate, had amused 


of the imperial family. who 
himself by the collection of many curiosities and 
knickknacks, the intrinsic value of which might 
be doubted, but the general effect was pictur- 
esque in the midst of the solid English comforts. 
In the vestibule always stood two footmen clad in 
the imperial livery of green and gold with scarlet 
vests. After the death of the Emperor they wore 
mourning liveries which were destined never to 
be laid aside. 
ridor, one entered the great hall and the drawing 

In the hall the family passed most of the 
Here the Empress received all fer visitors, 


After passing through a long cor- 


rooms. 
time. 
and the corridor served as her exercise ground, 
for the Empress disliked leaving the house, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that she was 
induced to go out at all. She would go to the 
church, about fifteen minutes distant, or else she 
would go out to please the Prince Imperial, or in 
obedience to the Emperior’s wish ; but sometimes 
whole weeks would pass during 
breathed the open air on her way to mass. 

When the 
Empress first entered it she was struck by the 
beauty of the woodwork, and on examining it 
closely she found that it was identical with the 
carved woodwork she had purchased for the dec- 
oration of the Ho6tel d’Albe, a residence she had 


which she only 


The dining room was immense. 


had built for her sister, and which has since been 
swept away by the improvements in that quarter 
of the Champs Elysées. It seems that the wood- 
work came from the demolished royal castle of 
Bercy. It was divided into two lots. The first 
was purchased by the Empress; the second lot 
had been sent to England, and Mr. Strode hav- 
ing bought it by a singular coincidence, the dec- 
oration of the dining room at Camden Place was 
identical with that of the dining room the Em- 
press had fitted up for her sister in Paris. 

In the evening the household sat in one of the 
drawing rooms which occupied the other side of 
the house opposite the dining room. The Em- 
peror sat silently, playing interminable games of 
‘* patience,” apparently absorbed in the different 
combinations of the cards, but it sasv to 
guess that his mind was far away. The Empress, 
employed in needlework, conversed with the per- 


Was 


sons about her. When the newspapers and the 
French mail arrived, they were placed on a table 
in the corridor, where they were sorted after din- 
ner. The newspapers were read aloud, and the 
news contained in the different letters formed the 
topic of conversation during the evening. 

The customs were the same as at the Tuileries, 
except that the Empress, discarding her low 
dresses, always wore a severely simple black toilet 
cut in the neck. 
after the close of the war of 


She never wore colors 
1870. Since then 
her deep mourning has never been, and never will 
be, laid aside, 


square 


At ten o'clock tea was served. 
usually took a cup and retired. 


The Emperor 
He was always ill, 
and for three years the malady destined to prove 
made visible Day by day his 
pallor grew more waxen, his frame more stoop- 
ing, his gait more feeble. During the winter of 
the year 1872 the Emperor gave up leaving the 


mortal ravages, 


house, but until the end he rose at his usual hour, 
Was invariably present at meals, and worked un- 
ceasingly. 

The austere and anxious existence imposed by 
exile upon the fallen sovereigns was too gloomy 
for youth. On the return of the Emperor from 
captivity, by agreement with the Empress, it was 
decided that the Prince Imperial should enter 
the famous military school at Woolwich. The 
Prince and his constant companion, Louis Con= 
neau, entered the school together. The Prince 
worked very hard, and his holidays soon became 
the only bright spots in the dull life at Chisel- 


hurst. He rejoiced over his return as do all ten- 


derly devoted sons, and the young companions 


with him, the excursions and 
games organized for his amusement, filled the 
house with a flood of youthful gayety. No sooner 


invited to be 




















was he gone, however, than silence and monotony 
ouce more brooded over the household. 

After the death of the Emperor, the Prince 
Napoleon expressed his opinion that the school at 
Woolwich was not worthy of the new position of 
the Prince as the head of the family. The Em- 
press left the matter to her son’s judgment. ‘* It 
was the Emperor’s wish,” replied the Prince, 
‘that I should finish my education at Woolwich. 
Now that he is no more, his wishes are doubly 
sacred, and I shall obey them.” He therefore 
remained at Woolwich until he came of 
(March 16th, 1874). 

The Prince Imperial was of very quiet tastes. 
Ile liked his own people, his friends, his servants, 
his own home. Often the Empress would beg 
him to go out, to mingle more freely with the 
young members of the English aristocracy, by 
whom he was much sought and courted. The 
Prince would accept with courtesy, but would 
always return greatly depressed, and when the 
Empress, to relieve the monotony of his life, 
would urge him to attend balls or hunting par- 
ties—‘* It will amuse you,” she would say—the 
Prince would shake his head sadly. ‘*Do not 
think that,” he would reply. ‘*I may amuse 
them, but they cannot amuse me.” 

No one ever suffered more from that gnawing 
pain known as did 
Prince ; no one grieved more over the sorrows of 
France. One might sav with truth that they 
caused his death. 

There are certain dwellings that, like certain 
people, seem doomed to some strange fatality. 
Before Mr. Strode came into possession of it, 
Camden Place Lad long been untenanted. The 
memory of a tragic crime, committed under mys- 
terious circumstances, had for many years repelled 
would-be purchasers. The bedroom occupied by 
the Empress was the scene of the tragedy. It was 
a large room on the first floor. In spite of its 
numerous windows, it was darkened by heavy 
hangings in dark-red damask. The bed, a very 
large one on a sort of platform, backed against 
the wall just beside the door. - The first persons 
to tenant it were an old married couple. One 
morning the unfortunate pair were found mur- 
dered in their bed. 

The murdered couple had lived 
at Camden Place, with their only 
manservant. The manservant disappeared, and 
was never again heard of. The son was arrested 
and accused, but as they could find no proof 
against him he was set free. . Yet he was not 


age 


* homesickness” than the 


almost alone 
son and one 


acquitted by public opinion, which accused him 
of having, in complicity with the servant, slain 
his 


parents to inherit their wealth. He was 
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treated as a criminal and an outeast. No one 
would associate with him, and he shut himself 
up in his house, gloomy and alone. He never 


left its walls except to go to the cemetery, where 
a stone had been erected by his order over the 
grave of his parents.. At his death he ordered 
his body to be buried in the same grave. In his 
will he left directions that the house should not 
be sold till after a certain length of time had 
elapsed, and also that the following strange epi- 
taph should, after his death, be engraven upon 
the family tomb: ‘It is 1; be not afraid!” One 
day, on visiting the little cemetery, the Prince 
discovered this epitaph, and inquired into its sad 
story. He always thought that in those words lay 
the explanation of the tragedy. Ile pondered 
over them for a long time, trying to discover their 
hidden sense. 

*‘It is either a confession or a recollection,” 
said the Prince, thinking one could find a double 
sense in this sentence. 

Ife puzzled greatly over this enigma, and when- 
ever friends would visit him he would take them 
to the tomb, ask their opinion, and try in that 
way to form his own. 

The remains of the Emperor were buried in 
1873, in the little Church of St. Mary, at Chisel- 
hurst, in a granite sarcophagus given by the 
Queen of England. Later on, when the body of 
the Prince Imperial was brought from Zululand, 
a sort of erypt was hastily constructed, which 
opened into the church. There was placed the 
coffin of the Prince Imperial. For seven years 
it remained there. The walls of the crypt disap- 
peared under black hangings. The coflin 
covered by an immense pall of embroidered vel- 
vet, a royal present from the Duchess de Camba- 
eérés, an old friend whom the Prince Imperial 
loved dearly. The flag of France covered thi 
whole, as is the custom -in the case of warriors 
who die on the field of battle. For seven years 
the Empress brought flowers and knelt in prayer 
each day beside the coffin of her son. The flowers 
were invariably white, and there, by some strange 
process, probably due to the dampness of the 
vanlt, they never withered nor changed color. 
When they were swept away to make room for 
others they were as fresh as when first gathered. 
The Empress seemed to find a sort of passionate 
consolation in the possession of her son’s coflin. 
Not finding at Chiselhurst the necessary ground 
for the erection of a fitting mausoleum for the re- 
mains of her husband and son, the Empress de- 
cided to purchase near Windsor the estate of 
Farnsborough, where she erected a church and a 
convent, where the the 
mission of keeping watch over the tombs. 


Was 


monks have received 


The 
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transportation of the remains of the Emperor and 
the Prince Imperial took place in 1886. Then, 
and then only, was the Prince Imperial buried. 

Farnsborough is a handsome residence of aris- 
tocratic aspect, looking like a cross between a 
castle and a cottage. ‘The Empress has collected 
there all the relics of the imperial family. She 
has also carefully reconstructed the bedroom of 
the Emperor and that of the Prince Imperial as 
they had existed at Camden Place. Beside the 
young soldier’s narrow bed, always covered with 
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flowers, stands the gorgeous cradle offered py the 
city of Paris to the imperial infant on the day of 
his birth, March 16th, 1856. 

The estate of Farnsborough is bequeathed to 
Prince Victor, the eldest son of the late Prince 
Napoleon. It is well-known that by the English 
law no foreigner can inherit land in England. In 
compliance with the wish of the Empress, how- 
ever, the Queen, by a special decree, has author- 
ized Prince Victor to inherit and hold the estate 
of Farnsborough. 
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MORTUARY CHAPEL OF NAPOLEON III. AT CHISELHURST. 
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THE BEAR BOWLED OVER. 


AN OLD MEXICAN SPORT. 


By C, F 


In former days, before Southern California had 
been so completely Americanized, the sports and 
pastimes of the people had a flavor of Old Spain. 
The bull fight was a common occurrence, while 
sports with the javelin and sword, baiting various 
animals of opposing temperament, were the enter- 
tainments that enlivened the people on Sunday 
afternoons. 

The vicinity of the missions was often the scene 
of these encounters, especially the fine old Mission 
of San Juan Capistrano, where the interior court, 
embracing several acres, formed a model arena. 
The contests which were enacted here still live, 
though the mission is a ruin, an earthquake hav- 
ing destroyed the roof several decades ago. 

A famous sport was to bait a bull and bear, and 
at such times the roof of the fine colonnade, which 
still stands, would be crowded with natives and 
the families of the big ranch owners that came in 
from the surrounding country for the perform- 
ance, 

Bear and bull baiting still lingers in the hearts 
of the Spanish and Mexican people of Southern 
California, and not a few Americans are willing 
to participate in the novel sport. Over the line 
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in San Diego County the little town of Tia 
Juana is occasionally the centre of such an in- 
terest—numbers of Americans, who protest vig- 
orously against the sport in their own city, going 
down here to enjoy it on Mexican soil. Some- 
times the contest is witnessed on the American 
side, such an entertainment being given in Los 
Angeles recently. ‘The announcement was made 
that a ferocious bear had been obtained, and that 
it would fight a duel to the death with a bull that 
had earned a reputation as a bear killer in many 
« long-contested battle. This was ngt especially 
dwelt upon in the papers, as there was a_possi- 
bility that a law relating to such events might be 
resuscitated and put into force; but word was 
passed from one to another among the Mexican 
population ; old stories were revived of famous 
bulls and bears that had won glorious victories in 
bygone days, while some remembered famous bull 
fighters in the old country. So in one way and 
another a goodly public interest became centred 
in the contest, and at the hour announced the 
seats were well filled. There was a cvowd anx- 
ious for blood who, like the old Romans, would 
have turned their thumbs down to man or bear ; 
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consequently there arose a murmur of disappoint- 
ment when the bull sprang out, with horns long 
and slender, but capped with brass, and conse- 
quently not a very important factor as a bear 
killer, though instances have been known of bulls 
that could kill their opponent by mere force of 
strength. There was, however, no cause for dis- 
satisfaction, as the combat was fierce enough to 
suit the mortal. The bear, a fine fel- 
low, big and bulky, was pushed in, and for a few 
moments shuffled about the inclosure, looking in- 


average 


quisitively up at the faces, and glancing covertly 
at the bull, muttering in the curious manner com- 
Finally the bull was 
irritated by the skillful application of darts, and 
dashed at the only enemy in sight, then stopped 
suddenly, and for a moment the attitudes of the 
two were worthy the attention of an artist. The 
bull tossed its head, threw its nose into the air 
defiantly, pawing the ground and hurling dust 
upon its back, that was borne away into the faces 
of the crowd. The movement was not lost upon 
the bear, that at the first snort faced about and 
rose to its full height, swinging its bulky body to 
and fro, as if inviting attack, 


mon to bears in general. 


The. bull accepted the challenge, and, perhaps 
encouraged by more darts deftly fired by the pro- 
moters of the fight, lowered its head and dashed 
ahead. The bear possessed all the courage nec- 
essary, and by a quick movement tried to seize 
the bull by the neck; but it was not quick 
enough, the bull striking it solidly in the neck, 
The 


warm 


bowling it over like a big tenpin. bear, 
however, revenged itself by taking a and 
unfriendly grip about the bull’s neck, holding it 
down, at which the crowd 
alternately for both. 

The bull, after much more plunging and paw- 
ing, retreated, while the bear, now warmed up, 
growlingly rushed forward and rose, to be again 
bowled The bear was evidently a philos- 
opher, and, in the expressive languagé of the 
prize ring, went to grass, calmly and with evi- 
dent premeditation, but always making an attack 
What the bull 
would have done had its horns not been guarded 
it is not difficult to imagine, as it plunged and 
lifted with its natural weapons that glided over 


roared and cheered 


over. 


upon its assailant when down. 


the thick skin of the grizzly as if nothing more 
had been expected, 

Again and met — their 
gleaming with rage, their struggles filling the air 
with dust, until, finally, the bull refused to fight 


again the two eyes 


so handicapped, and the bear was dragged igno- 


miniously from the ring for failing to slay its 
adversary. 


This duel, one-sided and unsatisfactory to those 
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who desired to see blood shed, was eminently 
more to the taste of the Americans, who were re- 
paid in seeing the mancuvres of the bear in 
avoiding unnecessary work. In all its movements 
bruin reminded one of the typica! prize fighter, a 
hulking, slouching fellow, suggestive of reserve 
force and not a little slyness. The bear evidently 
believed in the economy of wind, allowing the 
bull to do all the pawing and snorting, remaining 
a passive spectator while its enemy worked itself 
into a passion or was encouraged by its attend- 
ants. When the rnsh came its motions were sur- 
prisingly rapid, and its strength, under certain 
conditions, evidently sufficient to have broken a 
cow's neck. 

In the contests of twenty or more years ago, 
before the fastidious Americans secured so firm a 
hold in Southern California, there were no pre- 
cautions taken. The bull was released with the 
sharpest of horns, while the bear had been kept 
on short allowance for a week or more, and was 
in no amiable mood. In sueh contests a mounted 
horseman sometimes took part, and was often the 
victim, the horse being bowled over by the en- 
raged bull. The bear was usually at a disadvan- 
tage, being pierced by the sharp horns, though 
in several record the bull has been 
clasped in an embrace that ended in its defeat. 

Bear baiting is by no means a California sport ; 


instances on 


it is an importation, and was as fashionable as 
tennis to-day in the time of Elizabeth, who was 
especially fond of such sports, preferring them 
to those more adapted for women. 

During the reign of Henry II. the bear and 
bull baiting was the fashionable pastime, and 
every holiday had its diversion of this kind, to 
which people flocked, as they do to races to-day. 
The bears were baited by dogs and bulls, and 
even bears and wild horses were pitted against 
each other. 

This sport was carried on at certain places 
set apart for the performance. The district of 
St. Saviour’s Parish, in Southwark, known as 
Paris Garden, was a famous place, and had two 
well-arranged bear gardens. In Lambarde’s 
‘*Perambulation of Kent,” published, a.p., 1570, 
there is the following relating to the price of ad- 
mission: ‘* Those who go to Paris Garden, the 
sell Savage, or Theatre, to behold bear baiting 
interludes, or fence play, must not account of 
any pleasant spectacle unless first they pay one 
pennie at the gate, another at the entrie of the 
scaffold, and a third for quiet standing.” 

This scaffold, which corresponded to the grand 
stand of to-day, fell in , and a 
persons were killed and wounded, 


1582 number of 
Erasmus, 


visited England during the reign of Henry VIII., 


who 
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says that ‘*‘ many herds of bears were maintained 
in this country for the purpose of baiting.” 

Elizabeth was the chief advocate of the sport, 
and we are told that when her sister Mary visited 
her a bull baiting was given immediately after 
mass, of which, a contempory writer says, ‘‘ their 
highnesses were right well content.” 

One of the most elaborate entertainments of 
this kind was given by Queen Elizabeth in May, 
1559, after her accession to the throne. 
After dinner, the French ambassador and oth- 
ers, including the Queen, went to the bear fight, 
the account stating that the Queen watched the 
performance until six at night. Time did not 
cause any abatement of the royal pleasure in the 
sport, as we are told that twenty-seven years later 
the Queen received the Danish ambassador at 
Greenwich, and entertained him with a contest 
between a bear and a bull, and, according to 
Holinshed, ‘‘ with other merry disports.” 

In a Latin book published in 1598 the author 
gives an account of bear and bull fighting, also 
describing how bulls and bears were baited by 
bulldogs. He says: ‘* There is a place built in 
the form of a theatre, which serves for baiting 
of bulls and bears. They are fastened behind, 
and then worried by great English bulldogs; but 
not without risque to the dogs, from the horns of 
the one and the teeth of the other ; and it some- 
times happens they are killed on the spot; fresh 
ones are immediately supplied in the places of 
those that are wounded or tired. To this enter- 
tainment there often follows that of whipping a 
blinded bear, which is performed by five or six 
men standing circularly, with whips, which they 
exercise upon him without any mercy, as he can- 
not escape because of his chain ; he defends him- 


soon 
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self with all his force and skill, throwing down all 
that come within and are not active 
enough to get out of it, and tearing the whips 
out of their hands and breaking them.” 

The bear and bull fight in those days was 
always announced by a parade, the bear being 
exhibited followed by a minstrel. 

Referring to the baiting of bears by dogs is the 
following advertisement, published in the reign 
of Queen Anne: “ At the Bear Garden in Hockley- 
in-the-Hole, near Clerkenwell Green, this present 
Monday, there is a great match to be fought by 
two dogs of Smithfield Bars against two dogs of 
Hampstead, at the Reading Bull, for one guinea 
to be spent; five lets go out of hand; which 
goes fairest and farthest in wins all. The famous 
Bull of fireworks, which pleased the gentry to ad- 
miration. Likewise there are two Bear Dogs to 
jump three jumps apiece at the bear, which 
jumps highest for ten shillings to be spent. Also 
variety of bull baiting and bear baiting ; it being 
a day of general sport by all the old gamesters ; 
and a bulldog to be drawn up with fireworks.” 

An old writer, Sir Richard Steel, tells us that 
this love of bear baiting and similar sports made 
the English nation the object of remark from 
their neighbors, the French. 

An old MS. of the tenth century shows a bear 
in the hands of three performers, two of whom 
are playing upon musical instruments, while an- 
other is putting the animal through its paces 
preparatory to a performance. 

An old MS. of the Royal Library, dating back 
to the fourteenth century, contains an illustration 
which shows a bear being seized by a man, while 
a woman is dancing before it, and skillfully avoid- 
ing its rushes. 


his reach 


HE PALISADES. 


By CHARLES H, CRANDALL. 


Give me a golden frame for yonder sky, 
And let me hang it on my memory’s wall, 
That I may not forget how sweetly fall 

The mellow hues that seem to sanctify 


The purple cliffs, the river, and, more nigh, 


Yon leafless elm tree with its branches tall 


Etched on the radiance, and yon manor hall 
With gray, stone towers whereon the lichens lie. 
Now pales the golden zone the world doth wear, 

And, fleck by fleck, the crimson tints retreat 

From Night's gray robes that soberly unroll. 
Across the fields the feet of Twilight fare, 
While sounds of vesper bells chime low and sweet, 


As if from yonder Evening Star they stole. 





On Wednesday noon, June 25th, [ boarded the 
steamer Portia of the Red Cross Line ex route for 
Ilalifax, Nova Scotia, and St. John’s 
northern coast of Newfoundland. 


The day of sail- 
ing was one of 
New York’s 
hottest. Swelter- 
ing in the noonday 
sun and clothed in 
our coolest attire, 
little did we realize 
that three 
short days had 
passed we should 
be muffled in rugs, 
and with blue lips 
and noses gaze anx- 
iously on the mass- 
ive piles of blue- 
green ice towering 
of feet 
and below 
the ocean’s waves, 
oftentimes directly 
in the 
our onrushing 
steamer. 

Two steamships 
of this line—the 
Miranda and Por- 
tia, commanded by 
Captains Leesman 
and Ash—sail fear- 
lessly through 
these mountains of 
ice alternate 
fortnight, bearing 
passengers to Hali- 
fax and St. John’s, 
and tour- 
ists to Pilley’s 
Island, and return- 
ing, bear large 
burdens of iron 
pyrites from that 
romantic spot to 
markets of 
Delaware, 


very 


before 


hundreds 
above 


course of 


each 


curious 


} 
the 


Captain Frank Ash, the hardy and jovial mas- 
ter of the Portia, will be remembered by many as 
the brave navigator who rescued the adventurous 


New York, New Jersey, and 
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By LurRANA W. SHELDON. 


ICEBERGS. 


and the 


BETWEEN TWO ENEMIES—CAPLIN PURSUED BY SEA BIRDS 
AND CODFISH. 


land. 


Commander of sealing vessels and ‘‘ whalezs,” 
hero of wild adventures and hairbreadth escapes, 
he is still but a man of middle age, with the gen- 
ial, happy-go-lucky disposition of a boy. 


The life and ad- 
ventures of either 
of these hardy and 
experienced men 
would form one of 
the most thrilling 
histories of sea life 
ever published. 

The trip to Hali- 
fax is uneventful. 
We gaze half 
mournfully on the 
fast-lessening, yel- 
low strip of Cape 
Cod land, wave 
our hands _ invol- 
untarily to the 
** HWandkerchief” 
and the ‘* Pollock 
Lighter” as we 
skim the Nan- 
tucket Shoals, and 
then settle down in 
our steamer chairs 
to enjoy the land- 
less view. 

The usual multi- 
plicity of tin cans 
and scarcity of pas- 
sengers at the din- 
ner table help out 
the amusement of 
the fun-loving, 
nou-seasick excur- 
sionist. 

One solitary fin- 
back whale pre- 
sents itself as we 
near the Nova 
Scotia coast. The 
whales to be seen 
in this section are 
for the most part 


mammals, and very rarely go far out from the 


The third day the first stop in made at Halifax. 
A carriage ride through the dirty, narrow streets, 
by the old-fashioned houses, out around the north- 


Greely from a frightful death in the desolate 


west arm, with the fog and breakers mingling 
Aretic regions. 


upon its rocky shore—back through the public 





park and beautiful gardens 
which seem to be the one 
attraction in the muddy 
but historic little town. 

We are told that litiga- 
tion is still active over the 
rights of ownership, be- 
tween the city of Halifax 
and individual parties, the 
property in dispute includ- 
ing these parks and gardens, 
and involving the sum of 
many millions of dollars. 

June 28th being the an- 
niversary of the Queen’s 
coronation, the flags were 
flying from the citadel, and 
numerous decorated men-o’- 
war in the harbor added 
greatly to the ‘‘ Englishy ” 
appearance. 

The funeral of the Gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia taking 
place also upon that day 
cast a gloom over the dec- 
orations, and symbols of 
mourning hung side by side 
with the emblems of patri- 
otic display. 

We spend one night at 
the pier, and steam out of 
the formidable harbor feel- 
ing that we should not 
care, individually, to under- 
take the capture of this 
little town, bristling as she 
is with forts and bayonets, 
men-o’-war and red coats. 

Halifax is nothing if not 
military. 

Two days of sailing are 
before us ere we enter an- 
other port. 

A school of porpoises and 
®% multitude of ‘* Mother 
Carey’s chickens ” entertain 
us for a little distance. 
Whales spout all about us, 
and much excitement is 
raised over the probable 
outcome of a battle between 
a swordfish and one of these 
spouting monsters. Unfor- 
tunately we do not see the 
‘‘finish,” and the excite- 
ment dies a natural death. 

It is with genuine delight 
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we hail the picturesque lighthouse standing out 
so boldly on the rocky summit of Cape Race. 

Our fog whistles salute asthmatically. They 
are both hoarse from continuous ‘ tooting.” 

A little further, and we dip our ensign in re- 
sponse to a salute from the watchhouse on Cape. 
Spear. Then all is excitement! Invalids crawl 
on deck, and passengers not seen since leaving 
New York rally their exhausted energies, and 
watch with eager eyes the approach to the mag- 
nificent harbor of St. John’s, Never was grandeur 
of scenery more conspicuous! Rocks, steep and 
rugged, on the one hand, and boundless ocean on 
the other. 

Rocks everywhere. Rocks and water. But no— 
just ahead, towering hundreds of feet in air, close 
by the gigantic ‘‘Sugar Loaf” rock, is an enor- 
mous iceberg. What can be more beautiful? A 
clear blue sky, an ocean of whitecapped waves, 
a shore of bold and rugged cliffs and a dazzling 
iceberg, melted and carved by the restless waves 
into fantastic shapes, standing motionless within 
The flag 
is out on ‘Signal Hill,” telling the inhabitants 
of St. John’s that we are sighted. 

But where is St. John’s ? 

At present we are steering straight on to an 
wall of rock. 
Nervously we sean the shore. 


but a short mile of our rolling steamer. 


apparently impassable 
Our land eyes 
can discover no gap, no break, in that seemingly 
solid wall. 

This is fun for the captain. Tle laughs quietly 
to himself, and stolidly steers, with his scores of 
human souls, straight on to sure destruction, as 


it looks to them. Another point is made, and 


with bated breath we clear, by perhaps fifty feet, 
the gleaming sides of a big flat-topped berg, ris- 
ing fully twenty feet above our topmost rail, and 
measuring not less than a half mile across its 
surface. 

This is too low to be seen outside, so that a 
steamer comes upon it within a stone’s throw 
before knowing of its existence. 

We think we have had a narrow escape, but the 
captain has not given it a thought. 

He is still running straight on toward the 
rocks. 

A moment more, and we must crash against 
those awful bowlders. 

A short order from the captain, a prompt re- 
ply from the helmsman, a second, and the great 
ship turns like a-frightened bird, and, clearing 
the massive rocks, glides through the ** Narrows ” 
and into the basin of smooth water, where, nest- 
ling safe between two enormous hills that form 
an almost exact oval, the city of St. John’s, smoky 
and rocky, spreads out like magic, while the great 


ocean is left behind, and we become absolutely 
oblivious to its existence. 

The town is built like an amphitheatre—one 
row of houses above another, with streets and 
** roads” between. 

The houses zigzag along the streets, and the 
horses, weary with incessant climbing, zigzag up 
the hills, turning to the left when they pass, 
rather than to the right, as is our custom. 

There is a hill between every street. Count 
the streets you have to pass, and you will know 
the number of hills you have to climb. 

The people are very hospitable and kind. 

Their little gardens of potatoes, turnips and 
cabbages are laid out almost straight up and down 
the steep hillsides. Their season is too short for 
grain, other than what they use for green fodder. 

I saw several flocks of enormous sheep, and 
passed cartload after cartload of the small fish 
called ‘‘caplin,” that are found so plentifully as 
to be used for fertilizing their gardens. 

These fish are excellent foot when properly 
prepared, and it seemed to me would make very 
acceptable sardines. 

The people totally refuse United States silver 
currency, or else demand a large discount, but 
accept our paper quite readily. 

The Drydock at St. John’s is one of the finest 
of its kind. 


on for repairs at one time. 


Three large steamers were hauled 


Several men-o’-war were in the harbor, also two 
torpedo boats, one English troopship, and the 
old cable boat Furaday, besides many hard-look- 
ing sealboats and whalers, whose battered sides 
and worn timbers showed signs of rough weather 
and adventurous experiences, 

The thought of the icebergs alone reconciled 
us to leaving this beautiful spot and venturing 
again on the turbulent waters of the Atlantic. 

Now we are off once more, away to the north 
for that, as vet, mysterious destination, Pilley’s 
Island, 240 miles north of St. John’s. 
far as the Red Cross steamers take us. 

Ten, twenty, fifty and one hundred icebergs 
are counted, and then the count is abandoned. 

It was impossible. We were surrounded by 
them. 


This is as 


July 2d, and we were bundled into our winter 
flannels, winter cloaks, heavy rugs and furs, and 
yet we were cold. 

We longed to go down where it was warm, but 
the magnificent view enchained us. 

Away out on the western horizon two pyramid- 
shaped bergs of gigantic size were outlined clearly 


against a sky of deepest orange, while the setting 
sun, like a fearful ball of living fire, slowly sank 
from view immediately between the brother bergs, 
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lighting up sky, ocean and ice with indescribable 
glory. 

Add to this the intense cold and the incessant 
pitching of the steamer on the whitecapped bil- 
lows, apparently in midocean, and the excite- 
ment of the hour can be readily appreciated. 

The bergs were of all shapes and sizes. 

Long streams of broken bits floated across our 
track, or floated in plain sight at our sides. 

The fog closed in upon us early in the evening, 
and while the bergs were thickest, and at half- 
past ten of the night of July 2d, the officer on 
the bridge reported a seemingly solid wall of 
them, with no visible way of getting through. 

Captain Ash took the helm into his own hands, 
with a jolly laugh at the evident uneasiness of the 
officer on duty. Passengers below rushed up on 
deck, clad in various apparel, bed blankets and 
ulsters, and peered anxiously into the cold fog, 
too excited to feel sleepy, and too contident in 
their captain to have fear. 

“Port !" and “ Starboard !” © Starboard !" and 
“Port!” and one by one the bergs are left be- 
hind, 

“They'll all have to freeze together to keep 
me back!” laughs the captain, as he gives up 
the wheel after seeing his ship on a compara- 
tively clear course. 

‘‘ How many bergs do vou think are in sight ?” 
he is asked. 

“Not one less than three hundred,” is the 
reply. ; 

Fancy if you can three hundred towers of glit- 
tering ice, all shapes and sizes, to say nothing of 
the legion of broken pieces, many perfectly capa- 
ble of staving a hole in the steamer, floatin 
about, here, there and everywhere around us! 

July 5d, and we have reached the quiet waters 
of Badger Bay. 

Instead of icebergs we have islands, although 
occasionally the white peak of a berg is seen 
towering above the trees. They float in through 
narrow openings, and melt away on the very 
shores of these tiny islands, 

While we are yet in open water the whistle is 
blown ina long salute to some one ; but whom, 
we cannot conjecture. 

“That is for Pilley’s Island!” the captain in- 
forms us. 


Cr 
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Turning abruptly, we leave the open bay, and, 
gliding majestically around a nest of islets, soon 
find ourselves in one of the safest and most ac- 
cessible of harbors, to say nothing of the pictur- 
esque and poetic scenery that attracts the eye 
upon every side. 

An excellent wharf, capable of accommodating 
much larger ships than ours, stands out promi- 
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nently before us, only adding more enthusiasm to 
our already boundless astonishment. 

Wraps are abandoned, and once more we revel 
in pure air and sunshine, of a temperature alike 
balmy and invigorating. 

We little realize at this first glance what ac- 
quaintance and investigation will ultimately re- 
veal to us. 

While we are rounding to and lowering our 
anchor, let me give you a brief history of Pilley’s 
Island since its name has become prominent in 
the mining world and the Red Cross steamers 
have invaded its wild rusticity with the tumult 
of modern civilization. 

Pillev’s Island is located in an arm of Notre- 
Dame Bay, and is about nine miles long by five 
wide, 

Prior to the last four years it was known only 
as one of the thousands of islands, wooded to the 
water's edge, that border the entire northern coast 
of Newfoundland. 

About four vears ago operations were begun by 
the present manager, Mr. F. W. Andrews, of St. 
Stephen, New Brunswick, to open up the mine 
of iron pyrites which he had reason to think was 
located at that place. 

The work was carried on scientifically and ener- 
getically, and soon found anxious investors, who 
spared neither funds nor labor to make it what it 
has in four years become, viz., one of the most 
compact and admirably managed mines in the 
country, if not in the world. 

A church and schoolhouse hold prominent po- 
sitions, while the rifle and rod furnish abundant 
and various provision for the daily food, 

Seals are frequently seen in the harbor, and oc- 
easionally the inhabitants are surprised by an 
enormous whale spouting within a boat’s length 
of the wharf. 

Otter, salmon, fresh ‘codfish and trout are 
plentiful in the picturesque lakes and streams, 
and not infrequently a pair of magnificent ant- 
lers are seen above the water as a solitary deer 
swims across the waters to join its-herd in their 
forest home. 

Quiet and harmony prevaii, while at regular 
intervals groups of smoke-begrimed miners, with 
picks and hammers, plod stolidly to and from 
the shafts as they take their “shifts” at the work 
in the drifts of the cavernous mine. 

This is probably the largest deposit of iron py- 
rites known to the mining world, experts agree- 
ing that over five hundred thousand tons are 
plainly visible in the reserve supply of the three 
levels to which the mine has been sunk. 

The ore from this mine yields fifty-two per 
cent. sulphur, and is used first in the preparation 
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of sulphuric acid, and then the slag is utilized in 
the formation of Bessemer steel. 

Large deposits of rich copper are frequently 
struck, which grow more and more numerous 
and rich as they sink deeper into the lode. 

Five thousand tons per month can be easily 
mined with a corps of fifty men. 

The lode at present is 150 feet wide, 400 feet 
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unknown. The day is perfect. You are admir- 
ing the stately hills and winding river, which has 
widened out an extra mile to assist your imagi- 
nation. Suddenly, as you turn an abrupt point 
on the eastern bank, you find yourself gazing out, 
through a sharp cut or pass between two beautiful 
mountains, upon the rolling ocean, perhaps witha 
glimpse of a distant iceberg or far-away steamer. 
A mine has been open- 
ed at Twillingate, which 








promises abundant cop- 
per; another at Sandy 
Cove Island, a few miles 
farther north, yields as 
rich ore has been 
found in that vicinity. 


as 








ENTRANCE TO ST. JOHN’S HARBOR. 


have been opened in length, and the lpwest level 
sunk is 250 below the surface. 

Leaving Pilley’s Island for a continuation of 
our trip, we embark on the steamer Conscrip/, a 


wooden steamer belonging to the ‘ Postal 8.8. 
Co.” of St. John’s, which, with its sister boat, the 
Volunteer, sails weekly from St. John’s, carrying 
the mail to sundry isolated villages thriving un- 
der cognomens ** Exploits,” 
« Twillingate,” ‘* Seldom-come-by ” and ‘ Three 
Arms,” through narrow and uncanny passes and 
hidden bays glorying in names like ‘‘ Jerry’s Run,” 
‘‘Long Tickle,” ‘* Bumble Bee Bite,” 
and so on to “ Nipper’s Ilarbor,” which is the 
last port made on the regular trip. 

Imagine yourself sailing up the Hudson at a 
period when Poughkeepsie and West Point were 


. ” 
as ‘* Fogo, 


such 


etc., etc., 


A NEWFOUNDLAND GARDEN. 


The Little Bay mine has been sunk to the ap- 
palling depth of 1,200 feet, and sends cargo after 
cargo of valuable copper to Canadian markets. 

They have large smelting works, and the min- 
ing village has grown rapidly, amounting now to 
about 2,000 inhabitants. 

Fish has been exceedingly scarce in the past 
year, and much famine with disturbance has re- 
sulted in consequence, particularly in the inland 






















SUMMER 


AMONG THE ICEBERGS, OFF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


villages, where supplies by steamer are impos- 
sible. 

By September the icebergs have departed— 
melted and broken up, or floated out to sea, to 
remain indefinitely a source of terror to Kuropean 
steamers. 

The return trip is warmer and uneventful. 
Fog accompanies us persistently. 

The waves sweep over the lower deck and splash 
their spray upon the bridge. 

At Halifax a mimic naval combat, arranged 
and executed for the entertainment of Prince 
George, who is visiting there, is enjoyed by us as 
well. 

The Buzzard, with the prince on board, at- 
tempts to enter the harbor, but is repulsed and 
driven back by the guns at the forts guarding 
the mouth of the harbor. 

The thundering of drums and unearthly shriek- 
ing of the men-o’-war’s whistles give it a painfully 
realistic effect. 

We bid farewell to English waters and steam 
homeward, only to lose ourselves in a dismal fog 
when but a day out from New York. 

The anchor is lowered, and, after a few hours 
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of anxious waiting, the fog bank is swept away at 
a moment’s notice, and our eyes are gladdened 
bya glimpse of Cottage City and Gay Head Light. 
Another night in our narrow bunks, another 
breakfast with our unmanageable dishes, and we 
are landed safe in the hands of the keen-eyed 
customhouse officer; our Indian relics and di- 
lapidated wardrobes conscientiously ‘ declared,” 
and we are once more—the last of September— 
in the sultry, almost unbearable, heat of New 
York city. 


VON MOLTKE 


Murat Ha.steap, in the Cincinnati 
ercial Gazette, gives some interesting personal 


Com- 
recollections of the silent warrior in his greatest 
battle. ‘* When I was about crossing the Rhine,” 
he says, ‘‘in the first week of August, 1870. at- 
tempting to witness the invasion of France by 
the armies of Germany, my equipment was a belt 
of French gold, a Parisian silk hat and a Scotch 
cap, a suit of gray clothes and a brown blanket, a 
field 
strap, and the bag contained a portfolio with writ- 


glass and a traveling bag with a shoulder 
ing materials, some cakes of chocolate, a change 
of underclothing, with two pairs of socks, a bunch 
of cigars, a box of matches anda pocketknife with 
one large blade and a small corkscrew, also a com- 
bination fork and spoon, and a glass cup ina 
leather case. 


London, 


heim. 


My trunks had been expressed to 


and my valise was abandoned at Mann- 


the- 
follow the 


am My plan of campaign was based on the 


ory that t invasion 


ie army of must 
railroads, and I camped out, as it were, in a coupé 
ear. M. D. Conway, then of London, was my 
companion, philosopher and friend, and we 
resolved to see the big war. 


P \\ e We 


to France, but evaded that restriction by climbing 


were 


‘re ordered not to cross the frontier in- 
Into a car and distributing cigars so plentifully to 
that the 
make out that civilians were improperly present. 
The thus France 
stopped within two miles of St.Avold, and, 


the soldiers inspecting officers did not 


train in which we invaded 


walk- 


+ 


ing across the country, there were the King and 
Bismarck and Moltke, apparently waiting for us. 

The King bowed graciously from a window 
office, a 
and Bismarek, walking in 


told of the 


above stone house, 


front of the 


the post two-story 


| eadquiar- 


ters, Was presence of American 


and was at pains at once to tell them he 


Ca 1lors, 


Was pleased to see them, that there was no reason 


should starve, and we welcome 


of the millions of Ge 


why They were 


blood in 


on account 
America. 


‘** Moltke was not visible, but I had oceasion to 


rman 


know where he Was. | 


Hotel de Paris, 


sit in the barroom and to sleep on a billiard table. 


was putting up at the 


and that meant I was allowed to 
The latter ceremony 1 managed with my Paris 
hat for a pillow. 


‘About half 


light ] became conscious of the presence, in the 


wav between midnight and day- 


door which opened on a court, of a tall man wear- 
ing a Prussian cap and buttons, and that he was 
there. I 


French whether Moltke was 


asking in 


AT 


GRAVELOTTE. 


sat up on my couch (which was a restful change 

position), and the tall man and myself strug- 
I had 
just succeeded in saying that Moltke was not in 
that room to the best my knowledge and belief, 


of 
gled with the language of the country. 


when a man with a dripping candle emerged 
from what the novelists would call a secret pas- 
sage, and stated that the Field Marshal had the 
apartment immediately above. So I have slept 
under the same roof with him. It has occurred 
to me since that the tall man with the buttons 
was an orderly sent to Moltke with dispatches 
that the French were not trying to defend the 
line of the Moselle above Metz. 

“The next day an officer, who was j leased to 
air his English and carried a small volume con- 
taining Shakespeare’s plays, in painfully small 
print, told me that if I wanted to see the great 
the railroad by a 
stone bridge which carried the turnpike over it, 
and | placed myself by the roadside, 

it entered the bridge. 


general he was soon to cross 


as with a 
Presently a 
lnneers appeared, their pennons flutter- 


SHarTyp turn 
BY rd 
ing under the sparkling spears, and then came a 
carriage, drawn by four horses, guided by booted 
behind it another 
lancers. In the carriage was the Field 
Marshal, and the top that sheltered him from the 


sun was one that drooped, 


and spurred postilions, and 


squad of 
protecting the single 
seat. The speed of the turnout was a rapid, 
plunging, clattering trot. There was a deep lime- 
stone dust on the road, and just as the carriage 
Moltke was to be 
to face, the dust 


whirled for the bridge, where 


fully face became a dense 
and | 


highly polished boot legs, 


SCC 
cloud, saw only a pair of long, slender, 
I was very sorry about 
that dust, for it nearly choked me, besides spoil- 
The King was often visible, and 
too, but 


ing the view. 
Bismarck, 


invisible. 


Moltke was the one who was 
The dust in those days was the plague 
ervation I 
rising froma 
dust 


of the army. From one point of ol 


could see five pillars of dust, each 


column of troops on the march. Those 


clouds took fantastic forms and strange coloring 
in the afternoon sunshine, and under them could 


be seen the glitter of cndless streams of helmets 


and bavonets. As Byron sang: 


*<* The sheen 
When the 


of their spears snone like stars on the sea, 
blne waves roll nightly on deep Galilee.’ 
As for evading the dust, I have seen the King’s 


} why . aa ; +3] 3 P “ 
side whiskers laden with it until it was percep- 


tibly piled against his cheeks, 


‘* At last, 


on the field of Gravelotte, which was 
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far the greatest combat that Moltke ever wit- 
nessed, I saw the old Field Marshal, and was 
within thirty yards of him for more than three 
hours. The King, with Bismarck and Moltke, 
and the splendid general staff, and, I believe, Gen- 
eral Steinmetz, with our General Phil Sheridan— 
who was Bismarck’s guest—halted on a slight ele- 
vation, that was a part of the immense field of 
the battle of Mars la Tour, fought two days 
before. The royal headquarters group was a 
remarkable one. I first guessed the presence 
of the King from the peculiar hats with oilcloth 
coverings of his postilions, and also the shining 
face of a black servant who was a very distin- 
guished man. ‘Three carriages stood near.  Bis- 
marck had a blanket spread on the ground, and 
was lying on it so quietly that possibly he was 
sleeping. The staff officers seemed to be all tall 
men and handsome, and I was especially struck 
ly the symmetry of their legs and the beauty of 
their boots. There were many dead horses about. 
At a distance of nearly a furlong was a hill- 
side covered with a litter I could not for awhile 
make out. There was a resemblance in it to a 
flock of sheep or cattle. 
men, and a burial party were digging a trench to 
The fresh killing was going on a 


The objects were dead 


bury them. 
little way off. 
‘Why the French did not shell the hill where 
we were I do not comprehend, unless it was that 
the superiority of the German artillery was so 
great that the French guns were reserved for 
close work. That which seemed on the spot un- 
accountable was that there should be a clear space, 
an actual solitude, not a straggler or messenger, 
between the King’s headquarters and the army, 
and for two hours, while the thunders of the 
engagement literally shook the hills, there was no 
communication whatever by wire, or signal, or 
orderly between the army and its King and chief- 
tain. Indeed, there did not seem to be much 
going on at the headquarters. There were no 
movements indicating excitement, no gesticula- 
There was 
much greater composure of manner than one 


tions or animated conversation. 
secs in a company of serious spectators at a horse 
rece. I recall clearly, as if the battle had hap- 
pened yesterday, three erect figures—those of the 
King and Moltke and Sheridan. The latter was 
the shortest man on the ground, and his United 
The King 
was standing quietly, and seemed at intervals to 


States uniform was weather-beaten. 


be asking questions of those who probably knew 


{ie ground, 


AT 
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** Moltke was a few paces from the King’s right 
hand and in front, and wore a helmet and a long 
light-blue overcoat buttoned from throat to waist. 
In his left hana he held a field glass, through 
which he occasionally studied the tremendous 
scene. Only once did he approach the King to 
say something. I did not have a view of his full 
front face, but saw the parchment cheek and 
familiar profile quite distinctly, and I have been 
reminded of the outline of his face by that of 
General Sherman. It seemed very queer that 
the commander of 240,000 men in a battle where 
as many soldiers fell in one day as in the three 
days’ fighting at Gettysburg should have, to all 
appearances, so little to do with them, and no 
directions to give as the gigantic struggle pro- 
gressed. The explanation is plainly in Moltke’s 
method of making war. He was working out a 
problem—that of separating the French armies, 
the object of the combat on hand being to drive 
Bazaine into Metz. All the orders had 
issued, and each corps knew its duty fully. 

“The hours during which I was near Moltke, 
on this day of his grandest battle, were from 
11:30 until nearly 3, and this was the time in 
which the Germans were developing their attack 
on the left, or north. 


been 


The Germans had per- 
formed the flank march, and were facing toward 
their own country, and the French fought with 
their faces turned to Paris. The French position 
was admirably chosen and tenaciously held. The 
Germans had one thing to do—attack the whole 
line strenuously and develop their superior num- 
bers to erush the right flank of their enemy, which 
was in the air. The fatal error of Bazaine was in 
not putting the French Imperial Guard on that 
flank. 

‘*'The long pause there on the elevation of the 
German royal headquarters, isolated from the 
fighting forces, though near them, was to await 
the extension of the lines northward to overlap 
the French formation ; but, of course, I did not 
know what was going on under my eyes, and 
seventeen years later, visiting the ground, I could 
not find the hill where the King had waited so 
long. With the armies gone, the peaceful har- 
vested fields —a few poppies glowing in the 
stubble—were utterly unfamiliar, and the many 
monuments over the fallen brave did not do 
much in explaining positions. 
the French long for the province of Lorraine. It 
is a most beautiful country ; and what the French 
remember most bitterly of Moltke is that he in- 
sisted upon taking Metz as well as Strasburg.” 


I do not wonder 











THE 
WONDERS AND 


ROMANCE OF THE 
By Hl. 


THe United States Treasury Department came 
into existence on the 2d of September, 1789, and 
is the oldest branch of the government, excepting 
the War Department, which was organized Au- 
gust 7th, 1789. Alexander Hamilton, who was 
the first Secretary to preside over the portfolio of 
the Treasury, was also the youngest Cabinet officer 


who has ever filled 
that position. When 
he established the 


financial policy of the 
country he was barely 
thirty-four years of 
age. 

There have 
thirty-seven Secre- 
taries who have pre- 
sided over the Treas- 
ury, and the Hon. 
Charles Foster, Mr. 
Windom’s | successor, 
is the thirty-eighth. 


been 


Secretary Ilamilton 
commenced with a 


salary of $2,000, and 
had twenty employés ; 
President Ilarrison’s 
financial adviser draws 
a salary of $8,000, and 
wields his power over 
3,000 officers and 
clerks in the depart- 
ment proper, subject 
to appointment, and 
the numberof changes 
embraced in one year 
is very large. 

In 1861 the depart- 
ment was not larger 
in working force than 
one of its present bureaus. In less than four 
years it became the largest financial department 
in the world. Its clerical force during the period 
from 1861 to 1868 was increased tenfold. 

Only once in the history of the Financial De- 
partment has a stain obscured the bright escutch- 
eon of the Treasury shield of honor. Through 
the plottings and machinations of Buchanan’s 
Secretary of Finance the national coffers were 
rifled, burglarized and left depleted. When Mr. 


Chase was appointed to the Treasury portfolio 
the public credit was lower than that of any other 
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great nation, and as high as 12 per cent. was de- 
manded and given by the Administration for the 
sinews of war. 

When the government removed to Washington 
in 1800 a small wooden building was erected for 
the Treasury, but it was burned to the ground by 
the British in 1814. Another building 
was speedily con- 
structed, and remain- 
ed until the 31st of 
March, 1833, when it 
was entirely destroyed 
by fire. It was pro- 
posed to locate the 
present Treasury 
Building farther down 
the tract on which the 
other buildings had 
been erected, in order 
that the White House 
might seen from 
the Capitol; but 
President Jackson be- 
came impatient at the 
delay of Robert Mills, 
the architect, in 
selecting a locatien, 
and walked over the 
ground one morning, 
planted 
the extreme 
eastern corner, 
said: ** Here; 
here, I want the cor- 
ner stone laid !”) And 
the was laid 
there. In 1841 the 
Treasury Building 
was completed, and 
up to 1870 had cost 
the country the good round sum of seven mill- 
ion dollars. 

The building covers three acres, is built of 
granite after a Grecian model, its pediments 
shaped upon the spot ; and its pillars monoliths, 
its length and breadth in true proportion to its 
height, and its ornaments and fittings, fountains 
and gardens, approaches and esplanades corre- 
sponding to each other and to the whole, it is, 
perhaps, more nearly perfect than any other 
publie edifice in America. 

The United States Treasurer, the depositary 


troops 


be 


cane im 
north- 
and 
right 


his 


stone 
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and guardian of the people’s money, occupies one 
of the finest business rooms in this country. An 
inscription, ** The United States Treasury,” greets 
all visitors as they pass through the door of the 
cash room. The room is 70 feet long by 30 broad, 
The floor is of marble; marble columns with ex- 
quisitely wrought capitals and bases sustain the 
ceiling, and panels of the same, set in frames of 
a different hue, form the sides. The walls alone 
cost sixty-five thousand dollars, and the bronze 
railing, of beautiful design inclosing the gallery 
above, cost twenty thousand. 

The money vaults are located in the basement 
of the Treasury Building. They are massive iron 
and steel structures, which are faithfully guarded 
night and day. In the different vaults and safes 
are millions of dollars in Treasury notes, in gold 
and silver coins, and in United States bonds, all 
representing a value between four and five hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 
will contain many tons of the precious metals. 


Sometimes the vaults 


There has never been an attempt made to rob 
the Treasury, and it believed that it would be 
an impossibility. The Bank of England, in com- 
mon with all European banks, is guarded by 
soldiers. In London it is known as the Bank 
Picket, and consists of a detail from the Queen’s 
(iuard or Grenadiers. They take up their quar- 


ters inside the bank each evening at seven o'clock, 
remaining there until seven o'clock the next 
morning. It is an officer’s guard, and consists 
of a drummer, two sergeants and over thirty 
men. Each man receives a shilling from -the 
bank authorities immediately on his arrival, a 
sergeant’s share being two shillings. The officer 
is allowed a dinner laid for two, with three bottles 
of wine, and is permitted to invite a friend. The 
guard is comfortably housed, each man being 
served out with a watch coat and blanket. Sen- 
tries are posted during the night at the bullion 
house and countinghouse parlor, and are regu- 
larly relieved. 

In the United States Treasury Department 
there is neither sentry nor soldier. In lieu of the 
European officer’s guard, at every door leading to 
and from the department sits a silent, vigilant 
watchman in plain clothes, and his keen eyes nar- 
rowly inspect all comers. Beside his chair is a 
common pine table, in the drawer of which is a 
At the first 


intimation of danger the iron doors would swing 


Colt’s revolver, army size, loaded. 


into position, with the watchman ready to defend 
his post with his life. 

At two o’clock the department is 
ht iron grating slides into place to 


‘losed to vis- 





itors, and a sli: 
keep out the public. Only those provided with 


At four o’clock 


passes can then gain entrance. 


the employés take their departure, and the huge 
building is turned over to the night watch, who 
take charge until eight o’clock the next morning. 

A guard of sixty men comprises the force, 
nearly all old soldiers. They are divided into 
two reliefs, each commanded by a lieutenant. 
All of them carry in their belts a regulation re- 
volver. All have their stations, and every half 
hour each one turns in a signal from a watch- 
man’s box. In the captain’s office a mahogany 
case contains forty improved repeating rifles and 
sabre bayonets, with accoutrements to match, and 
800 rounds of ammunition. It comprises all the 
fighting material kept within the walls of the 
Treasury Building. 

In the bond vault are a lot of diamonds and 
other precious articles which have a singular his- 
tory. The facts relating to some of them seem 
searcely to be known at all, and whatever is said 
about them is largely a matter of tradition. 
There is a bottle five inches long filled with 
diamonds and other precious stones; there are 
also some beautiful gems set in costly gold or- 
naments, that have been in the custody of the 
Treasury over fifty vears. In 1839 the Imaum 
of Muscat number of valuable and 
glittering baubles to President Van Buren as a 


sent a 


testimonial in recognition of some service ren- 
dered to that country by the United States. 
They were sent as a personal gift to the Presi- 
dent, but he could not accept them by reason of 
the clause in the Constitution which forbids ary 
person connected with the government receiving 
any present or decoration from any foreign power. 
To have returned them would have been an in- 
sult to the royal giver, and they were finally 
turned over to the Treasury. The entire collee- 
Other 
presents were sent to government officials by 
kings and princes, and nothing could be done 
with them but stow them away in the vault. 
They do not have any definite ownership, and 
hold about the same relationship to the govern- 
ment that unclaimed packages do to an express 
company. The attention of Congress has been 
called to the matter on a number of occasions, 
but no action has been taken, and they continue 
to occupy their dark nook in the massive bond 


room. 


tion has accumulated in a similar way. 


The bonds of 1,695 banks are represented in 
his room. The largest deposit is that of the 
sank of Commerce of New York, $7,500,000. 

The personal of the department changes con- 
tinually. Of the officers and employés in the 
Treasury at the outbreak of the Rebellion only 
ten remain. One of these was appointed in 1851, 
three in 1853, one in 1854, two in 1855, one in 
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1858 and two in 1859. None of those appointed 
in 1860, and less than a score of the appointments 
of 1861, are now on the rolls. <A. L. Sturtevant, 
of the Secretary’s office, is the oldest chief of di- 
vision, in point of service, in the department. 
He commenced his career in 1861, at the lowest 
grade, and has been chief of division since 1870. 

The introduction of women into the various 
departments of the Treasury was through the 
efforts of General Francis E. Spinner, who had 
faith in their abilities as clerks. When he be- 
came Treasurer, a quarter of a century ago, there 
were no women employed except as room clean- 
ers. The general said the women should have a 
chance, and the doors were thrown open. The 
result is that to-day the government employs over 
5.000 women, about one-third of the entire force, 
and they draw between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 
a month from the public coffers for services ren- 
dered. 

The women of the department are of all ages 
and from all the walks of life, as well as from 
every State and Territory in the Union. The 
only discrimination made against women in the 
departments is in the matter of promotion to 
the chiefships of divisions. Naturally these posts 
are filled by men. Eighteen hundred dollars a 
year is, therefore, the highest price paid to women 
in government employ. Five or six women are 
receiving this salary. 

There are women in the Treasury worth from 
$40,000 to $60,000 each, who still retain their 
positions. Some of the women clerks keep car- 
riages, and are well advanced in life. An em- 
ployé in the third anditor’s office is assisted by 
a liveried servant to alight every morning at the 
Treasury steps from a costly brougham drawn bya 
pair of stylish horses. 

Many strange experiences, romances and wreck- 
age of life’s brightest hopes are buried within the 
hearts of those who daily pass the portals of the 
grim building. 

The daughters of gallant soldiers and sailors, 
the near connections of statesmen and distin- 
guished men, the descendants of the proudest 
families of the South and aristocratic circles of 
the North, all have a representation—and hap- 
pily, too, their identity is lost, or possibly, known 
to but a disereet few. Many celebrated men have 
found charming wives among the bread winners 
of the department, and Attorney General Brews- 
ter may be mentioned as one of them. A United 
States Senator, distinguished for his great wealth 
and high social attainments, forms another ex- 
ample who drew a prize from the bright ranks of 
the Treasury female brigade. 

In the Department of Justice is a beautiful 
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old lady, a typewriter, who was once the reign- 
ing belle of Washington society. She was the 
daughter of a commandant of the Marine Corps. 
Her mother was a reigning belle in New York 
half a century ago. In the Pension Office is Mrs. 
General Pickett, whose husband—the Confeder- 
ate general—led at Gettysburg one of the greatest 
infantry charges known to warfare. She draws a 
salary of $1,400 a year. In the Patent Office 
works Miss Alice Meikleham, the great-grand- 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson. Miss Garnier, of 
the Post Office Department, is a niece of Joaquin 
Miller. Miss Sewell, of the international money- 
order division, speaks French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish, Norwegian and Danish, and 
gets $1,200 a year for translating letters. These 
are but a few of the many cases of similar char- 
acter which might be cited. 

There is a bureau called the ‘‘ division of aban- 
doned lands and property,” connected with the 
Treasury Department, that in point of interest 
surpasses all other branches falling under the 
government. Its history is fuller of the marvel- 
ous than one of Jules Verne’s wildest 
There are over $13,000,000 in its keeping belong- 


romances, 


ing to people in the South alone. 

During the late war valuable property of all 
sorts fell into the hands of officers, and was 
turned into the Treasury. Finally the amount 
became so great that when the Hon. William EF. 
Chandler was Assistant Secretary he created a «i- 
vision that should have charge of the 
matter, 

Singular to record, it is all but impossible to 
obtain the slightest information from any of the 
employés. ‘They are well aware that instant dis- 
missal would be the price of their betrayal of any 
knowledge that would lead a legitimate claimant 
to obtain his, just deserts—which would enable 
an aged soldier or needy Widow to prove a claim 
for money justly due from Unele Sam. Offici:|s 
act as if the money was their own property, and 
view with suspicion any and all claimants. By 
this policy of secrecy thousands of Lonest, wor- 
thy creditors of the government are debarred 
from receiving their rightful property. 

One class of cases alone represent over $2,500,000, 
which is due in sums from a few dollars to thou- 
sands. But the parties do not know that they xre 
entitled to these sums, and the Treasury author- 
ities refuse to allow the facts to be known, Over 
$12,000,000 of the money charged to the burean 
is the property of cotton taken from the planta- 
tions and various towns all over the South. At 
that time the staple was selling for $500 a bale. 

Americans frequently die abread without leav- 
ing a scrap of paper to establish their identity. 


entire 
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The American Minister or Consul takes charge 
of the estate, and sends whatever proceeds may 
arise to the State Department. That department 
exhausts all the means in its power to find the 
rightful owners, and when all means have failed 
Uncle Sam assumes guardianship, the money 
under the law is covered into the Treasury, and 
the sum, be it great or small, is practically lost 
forever to the outside world. The existence of 
the fund—and it is a large o»*—is ignored by the 
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their hands. <A great deal of delivate work is 
accomplished by the ladies in verifying currency 
which has been partially destroyed by fire. They 
take the mass of burned or otherwise damaged 
currency, and with long, thin knives and power- 
ful magnifying glasses slowly and cautiously sep- 
arate the pieces, and trace out each note alleged 
to be in the package. 

One day a mass of cinders, the remains of a 
package of bank notes of the value of $1,700, was 
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wary Treasury officials, and even from the rightful 
heir and claimant all information is rigidly with- 
held. 

The redemption and counting division is a 
busy and interesting place. Jere worn and mu- 
tilated bank notes are examined and counted pre- 
vious to being destroyed. The counting is done 
by female clerks, many of whom acquire marvel- 
ous skill, and seldom, if ever, make a mistake in 
manipulating the millions which pass through 


received for redemption. <A lady expert labored 
for ten days over the fragments, identified about 
eighty per cent. of the notes, and the owner tes- 
tified his gratitude by presenting the lady with 
a new $100 bill. 

The first key of the United States Treasury, 
ordered by Alexander Hamilton, has been lately 
deposited in the National Museum, having been 
presented to that institution by A. C. Winslow, of 
Washington. 
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WAS IT A SUCCESS? 


By ADRIAN WEST. 


THE Brownlow family were rejoicing in their 
newly painted house. So were the flies. They 
swarmed into the house with noisy effontery, 
buzzing their satisfaction about the ears of their 
exasperated victims. 


Mrs. Brownlow and her daughters disliked flies 
Vol. XXXIL., No. 1—3. 



















‘¢sHE SEIZED THE QUAKING LITTLE MAN BY 
THE ELBOW, AND PROPELLED HIM TO 
THE HEAD OF THE STAIRWAY.” 


as much as you and I do, and Mr. 
Brownlow disliked them very much 
more. Ile was a small man, with sharp 
little black eyes and gray hair, and there 
was a bald spot on the créwn of his 
head which could not fail to attract the 
attention of the least observing fly. 
What man, tired and heated with the 
walk from his office, would consent patiently to 
serve as a feast for an army of ravenous and re- 
morseless flies as soon as he entered the home 
where he had hoped to find quiet and repose ? 
Surely not Mr. Obadiah Brownlow. 

One day in August, when the heat was un- 
usually oppressive and the state of the atmosphere 
such as to make things generally moist and un- 
pleasant, Mr. Brownlow retired from the dining 
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be confessed, was not ex- 
IIe was followed 
front 


room in what, it must 
actly a religious frame of mind. 
by his wife and daughters to the door. 
There he paused. 

‘““Tt is an outrage,” he 
ment, ‘that a man cannot swallow his luncheon 
without swallowing flies with every mouthful ! 
I shall be obliged to take the matter in hand 
myself! Ido not doubt that / can find a remedy 
that will amount to something, and I will attend 


cried, in great excite- 


to it this afternoon.” 

Ile strode manfully down the street, indigna- 
tion and hope of revenge lending him energy in 
spite of the heat. He had intended to go to the 
drugstore and state his grievances, but as he was 
passing a bakery which he sometimes patronized 
his attention was caught by something in one of 
the windows. It was a sheet of fly paper black 
with the slain, and from the gas fixture above it 
Was suspended a placard which real as follows: 
“Try it! Sure death to flies?” 

A grim smile actually showed itself on Mr. 
Brownlow’s face for a moment, and then van- 
ished as he entered the shop. 

‘IT want something that will kill flies,” he said, 
wldressing the proprietor of the bakery. “I 
noticed your advertisement in the window, and 
thought I would step in here.” 

* Well,” said Mr. Hodson, wiping the perspi- 
ration from his brow with a handkerchief which 
had evidently been called upon to perform that 
task many times before, “ you’ve come to the 
The truth is, I’ve be’n doin’ a leetle 
manufacturin’ line myself 
is ‘ Hodson’s Sticky 


right piace. 
something in the 
lately, and that paper, sir, 
Fly Paper.’ ” 

He stepped behind the counter, and opening a 
box on the shelf, produced a specimen of the 
paper as it appeared before battle. 

si They'll find that paper perfectly irresistible,” 
continued Mr. Hodson, surveying the roll with 
profound admiration. ‘* It ain't in’ fly natur’ 
to hold out attractions of this here 
gum.” 

‘ Where is the gum ?” inquired Mr. Brownlow. 

“Qh, that’s inside,” responded the baker. 
‘<There’s two sheets laid together, so that there 
won't be no danger of catchin’ anything afore 


agin’ the 


the time.” 

‘‘T have never been accustomed to a diet of 
flies,” remarked Mr. Brownlow; ‘‘ and I am_ not 
sure that it would agree with me. At my time 
of life I do not care to make any new experi- 
ments. You may send up some of that fly 
catcher. I hope it will prove good for some- 
thing.” 


Mr. Brownlow walked away to his office in com- 
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pany with a faint flicker of hope, and two hours 
later the fly paper was in the hands of Mrs. 
Brownlow and her daughter Sophia. They car- 
ried it forthwith to the dining room, and after a 
long and painful struggle managed to separate 
two sheets, which they laid in the broad, old- 
fashioned window seats. 

As the ladies left the room Grandma Brown- 
low, who had been spending the day with a 
friend, walked along the piazza and entered the 
dining room. She removed her bonnet and 
spectacles, and walking over to the window, laid 
the thread-lace bonnet carefully on the window 
seat, placing her spectacles beside it. 

**T’'ll leave these things here until after din- 
ner,” she said to herself. ‘Im so tired that I 
cannot go upstairs now.” 

Then she retired to the sitting-room sofa, where 
she was soon sleeping soundly. 

Meanwhile the twins, familiarly called by the 
family Punch and Judy, exhausted the resources 
of the nursery, and crept softly downstairs. En- 
tering the dining room, Judy’s young heart 
bounded with joy at the sight of her grandmoth- 
er’s bonnet and spectacles. 

‘*Splendid ! Look here, Punch! 
play Grandpa and Grandma.” 

‘*T’ll wear the spectacles,” said Punch. 
can have the bonnet.” 


Now we can 


“You 


‘It’s her very best black-lace bonnet,” said 
Judy. ‘*I'm so glad !” 
“Oh, my!” exclaimed her brother. ‘ This 


paper is all sticky, and the bonnet and spectacles 
are stuck tight to it !” 

‘*We must run and tell grandma,” said Judy. 

“Oh, no!” Punch. ‘It will be great 
fun to pull them off ourselves, and grandma will 
be so surprised and pleased when we tell her all 
about it !” 

“T don’t know,” replied Judy, very slowly ; 
“T’m afraid she won't be pleased.” 

Punch had already taken possession of the 
paper and its attachments, and seating himself 
on the floor, proceeded to a thorough investiga- 
tion of affairs. At the close of half an hour he 
and Judy paused, and gravely contemplated the 
ruin they had wrought. The bonnet was a mar- 
vel of rags and general stickiness; and although 
the gold spectacles were all there, Grandma 
Brownlow would have been a little puzzled to 
know exactly how to adjust them to her nose. 

“I’m afraid grandma will be only surprised,” 
murmured Judy, anxiously. 

Punch suggested that it might be well to put 
the things all back upon the window seat, and 
then retire to the nursery. Judy assented with 
alacrity, and they were making their escape just 


cried 
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as Maria, the housemaid, entered the room. She 
soon discovered the work of destruction, and with 
loud exclamations carried bonnet and spectacles 
to grandma, who, true to Judy’s prediction, was 
‘not pleased,” but ‘‘ only surprised.” 

‘Well, has the new invention caught anything 
yet ?” inquired Mr. Brownlow, with great expec- 
tation, as he came in to dinner. 

‘¢Oh, ves,” responded his son Jimmy, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I will show you. It has caught con- 
siderable.” 

The gratified expression on his father’s face 
disappeared suddenly as Jimmy produced his 
grandmother’s ruined property. But a few ques- 
tions satisfied Mr. Brownlow that the circum- 
stances had been most unusual, and that nothing 
of the sort would be likely to occur again. 

“You all know about this paper now,” he 
said, ‘and will remember where it is; so there 
can be no further occasion for accidents.” 

That evening, at eight o'clock, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brownlow met in the dining room, attracted 
thither by acommon curiosity. To their dismay 
they found that only about a dozen flies had 
fallen victims to the allurements of this perfectly 
irresistible foe. 

‘This is very strange,” Mr. Brownlow. 
“Pid you warm the papers before separating 
them ?” 

Mrs. Brownlow replied in the negative. 

“That is the trouble,” said her husband. “I 
will see to it myself now.” 

Mrs. Brownlow remarked that the flies acted as 
if they were afraid of the gum, adding that from 
the episode of the afternoon she hardly thought 
the cause of the failure lay in any lack of sticki- 
ness. But by this time her husband was standing 
by the kitchen stove, with a fresh double sheet in 
his hands. 


said 


He was soon en route for the dining 
room at a rapid pace, with a fly paper in each 
outstretched hand, taking the wise precaution to 
turn the adhesive side from him. 

As he darted through the narrow passageway 
he was suddenly confronted by his daughter Janet 
in evening dress. Her father did the only thing 
which he could do under the circumstances. He 
glued one paper fast to the side of Janet’s pretty 
head. Then they both stood still. 

“Oh!” cried Janet. 

Oh !” ejaculated Mr. Brownlow. 

Mrs. Brownlow looked helplessly from one to 
the other, and then, raising her voice, called 
piteously for Sophia, who was conceded to be the 
practical member of the family. 
appeared on the scene of disaster, but at first she 
could only laugh. The more she laughed the 
more did Janet cry and her father scold. 


Sophia soon 
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“You always laugh when I am in trouble,” 
sobbed Janet. 

**T wish vou could learn to giggle at the proper 
time, Sophia,” stormed her irate parent. 

Thus upbraided and admonished, Sophia en- 
deavored to control her laughter, and leading 
her weeping sister to the kitchen, tied a white 
apron around her neck and began a series of 
experiments upon her afflicted head. 

Alcohol proved to be quite equal to the oeca- 
sion, and Janet was finally freed from her un- 
desirable headdress. 

‘But [ can’t go to the reception now,” she 
moaned. ‘* All the curl is out of my hair, and it 
smells of this horrid gum.” 

““Now, Janet,” said the practical Sophia, ‘I 
ean make your hair all right, but I can do noth- 
ing for your red nose and eyes, and if you go on 
crying in this way you will soon be such a sight 
that you will not be fit to go anywhere. Come 
up to Aunt Sally’s room with me, and I will 
curl your hair so beautifully with her curling 
tongs that you will be simply ravishing. I will 
spray vou with violet, and no one will be able 
to think of anything else.” 

Janet followed her sister upstairs, and soon 
after went off to the 
happy. 

Mr. Brownlow gave vent to his feelings by rais- 
ing the lid of the stove and consigning the flv 
catchers to the coals ag soon as his daughters had 
gone upstairs, and then he and Mrs. Brownlow 
went to their room, having no desire to experi: 
ment further with the new invention that even- 
ing. 

Not far from midnight Mrs. Brownlow aronsed 
her husband, and in an awful whisper confided 


reception, grateful and 


to hin her impression that some one was in the 
house. 

** Certainly, thousands ‘of them,” responded 
that gentleman, dreamily ; ‘but we will soon 
clear them away with this fly paper.” 

‘*Oh, dear, | don’t mean flies !” whispered Mrs, 
Brownlow, again shaking her husband vigorously. 
“Tt isa burglar.” 

‘* Nonsense !” exclaimed Mr. Brownlow, now 
thoroughly awake. ‘ Aunt Sally has an attack 
of dyspepsia, I presume, and has been downstairs 
for soda or peppermint.” 

Nevertheless he arose and put on his dressing 
gown and slippers. 


* Sally !” ealled Mrs. Brownlow from the door- 


way. ‘Is that vou ?” 
“No,” answered Aunt Sally, in a stage whis- 
per. Tt is somebody that doesn’t belong to 


our family.” 


At that instant the door of the adjoining room 
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was opened noiselessly, and Janet ran into her 
mother’s arms in great excitement, announcing 
that there was a burglar in the house, and that 
he had been in her room. Sophia followed her 
sister, but could give no information, as she had 
been awakened by Janet. 

‘There !” said Mrs. Brownlow. “ He is going 
down the back stairs this very minute. It is cer- 
tainly a thief, for I am sure that I shut that door 
between the two halls myself just before I went to 
bed.” 

‘Tam not at all certain that this is a thief,” 
said Sophia, softly. ‘* No burglar would be likely 
to go shuffling around a house in this fashion.” 

Suddenly she began to laugh. 

“Do look at Aunt Sally! What is she about ? 
I really believe she is going to curl her hair for 
the burglar !” 

Aunt Sally had lighted the gas in her room, 
and was disclosed to the gaze of her relatives in 
all the glory of her red calico wrapper and her 
nightcap. She could never forget that she had 
been a beauty in her youth, and her vanity was 
well understood in the family; but could it be 
possible that it would carry her so far as to induce 
her to curl her hair for a midnight marauder ? 
There she stood before her mirror, heating the 
curling tongs in the flame of the gas. 

She was apparently quite absorbed in her occu- 
pation, for she took no part in the whispered con- 
versation in the hall, and did not seem to hear it. 

‘*T must go to meet this burglar and protect 
my home,” said Mr. Brownlow, who was very 
much agitated and trembled exceedingly. 

“Oh, no,” said his wife, in an excited whis- 
per, throwing her arms around his neck. ‘* Let 
him have everything, but don’t risk your pre- 
cious life.” 

“Don’t go, papa,” pleaded Janet, following 
her mother’s example. ‘‘ Do stay with us.” 

‘‘T must go,” repeated Mr. Brownlow, in a 
very small voice, pressing his lips together tightly 
and trembling more violently than before. 

“Oh, think of vour helpless family,” wailed 
his wife, faintly. 

‘‘ Here, papa,” said Sophia, in a low tone, as 
she came from her room with a lighted candle in 
one hand and an Alpine stick in the other ; “ you 
shall go armed, at least.” 

At this juncture of affairs Aunt Sally came 
forth from her room bearing the curling tongs 
aloft in her hand. 

“*What are you going to do, Sally ?” 
Mrs. Brownlow, still clinging 
neck, 

‘“‘T am going along to take care of the most 
helpless member of this helpless family,” she re- 


inquired 
to her husband’s 
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plied, grimly. ‘Come on, Obadiah; the bur- 
glar sha’n’t hurt you.” As she spoke she seized 
the quaking little man by the elbow, and pro- 
pelled him to the head of the stairway. ‘‘ There, 
take the balustrade side, and don’t shake it down 
either.” 

“Oh, mother!” said Janet, her teeth fairly 
chattering in her head. ‘‘ He is in the lower hall 
now. Don’t you hear him right down there un- 
der us? And oh!” she continued, excitedly 
clutching Sophia’s arm, ‘what are those queer 
noises up here in ¢his hall ?” 

«There are two of them !” gasped Mrs. Brown- 
low. ‘* What will become of us ?” 

‘*Hush !” said Sophia. ‘* Listen !” 

Unmistakable sounds of ill-suppressed giggling 
came from the small bedroom at the head of the 
stairs. 

“That is Jimmy,” remarked Sophia, coolly. 
**T don’t believe there is even one burglar in the 
house.” 

Meanwhile Aunt Sally, still keeping firm hold 
of her brother’s arm, walked him resolutely down- 
stairs, her tall form towering above him. When 
they were about halfway down Mr. Brownlow 
saw something moving on the stairs just below 
them. He could never understand how it hap- 
pened, but an instant later he found his feet 
hopelessly involved in the voluminous folds of 
Aunt Sally’s Mother Hubbard wrapper. 


’ 


“Shaking and quaking . . . . working and jerking, 
They strove and struggled all in vain.” 


Bump, bump, bump, went down the candle- 
stick, leaving behind it gratifying souvenirs of 
hot grease on each stair. There was a wild shriek 


from Aunt Sally ; 
frowned upon in 
low; a quivering 


an exclamation that is usually 
polite society from Mr. Brown- 
and shivering of glass followed 
bya crash, as that gentleman aimlessly hurled his 
Alpine stick at a possibly escaping burglar; and 
Mr. Brownlow and his fair companion went down 
in the darkness ! As they pitched headlong down 
the stairway, Aunt Sally’s hot curling tongs, 
which she held firmly grasped in her right hand, 
came into undesirable and unpremeditated con- 
tact with his brother’s forehead. He did not 
pause to analyze his sensations (indeed, that feat 
might have been quite difficult of achievement just 
then), but not doubting that he felt the knife of 
the assassin on his brow, he shouted, ‘‘ Murder ! 
murder !” at the top of his voice. 
‘Good gracious!” exclaimed Aunt 
‘What have I fallen into ?” 

‘* Meaw—aw—aw !” 

“What is the matter ? What has happened ?” 


Sally. 
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eried the terrified family from the upper hall as 
they peered down into the darkness below. 

“Oh, nothing of the slightest importance,” 
responded Aunt Sally, in her most acid tone. 
**The burglar and I have caught each other— 
that’s all.” 

(Wild exclamations from above.) 

‘‘Qbadiah Brownlow, if you haven't turned 
altogether to jelly, I wish that you would get 
up and light the gas. 1 dare say you have left 
part of the fixture standing. Stop spitting and 
scratching this minute, Othello! If vou bite me 
again I will wring your unhappy neck as soon as 
I have the use of my hands !” 

“Othello!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Janet. 

“Othello!” repeated Mr. Brownlow, from the 
doorway of his son’s bedroom. 


Brownlow and 


‘* «He stole away, I tell you true 
All by himself from Moscow,’” 


whispered Jimmy in Sophia’s ear. His sister was 
at that moment lighting the gas in the upper 
hall, and her match went out just then. Jimmy 
knew why. 

‘‘ Sophia !” screamed Aunt Sally. ‘‘ What are 
you about ? Have you lost your head, too? I 
shall be torn to pieces if you don’t come soon.” 

“My match went out,” explained Sophia. 
“There ! now we can see something.” 

** Hi-yi !” shouted Jimmy, gazing over the ban- 
isters. ‘‘ Here’s fun !” 

The entire family now rushed downstairs in a 
body, Mr. Brownlow bringing up the rear. On 
the floor at the foot of the stairs was an inglori- 
ous heap of red calico, surmounted by a wide- 
frilled nightcap, out of which Aunt Sally looked 
wrathfully. 

* Are you hurt 7” 

No,” replied Aunt Sally. 

“Then, why don’t you get up ?” 

‘‘ Because I see good and sufficient reasons for 
sitting still,” responded Aunt Sally, savagely. 

By this time her inquiring relations had reached 
the and while Mr. Brownlow showered 
matches with a liberal hand among the assembled 
eompany, Janet endeavored to assist her aunt to 
rise. 

‘* Meaw—aw !” 

“Let me alone, Janet!” cried Aunt Sally. 
““Can’t you see what you are doing ?” 

“Oh !” exclaimed the family, in concert, as 
iMr. Brownlow at last succeeded in lighting the 
tras. 

The palms of Aunt Sally’s hands were firmly 
glued toa sheet of fly paper; the same could be 


spot . 
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said of the tail of Othello, the great black cat. 
Whatever the verdict of the flies might be, Aunt 
Sally and Othello could surely testify that they 
had found this fly paper perfectly irresistible. The 
two sufferers remained quite still, while the aston- 
ished Brownlows, exhausted themselves in their 
expressions of sympathy and surprise. 

**But why don’t you take your hands off ? 
Why do you leave them sticking to that horrid 
paper ?” inquired Mrs. Brownlow. 

‘* Possibly for the same reason that Othello sees 
fit to leave his tail there,” replied Miss Brownlow. 
“We may prefer to keep what skin and hair a 
wise Creator has bestowed upon us. Don’t hurry 
yourselves in the least to help us out of this truly 
delightful and dignified situation. We are en- 
joying it to the full. Sophia!” she called, sud- 
denly ; “‘where are you? Gone somewhere to 
laugh over the ridiculous appearance of your poor 
old aunt, I don’t doubt.” Aunt Sally’s voice 
broke a little, and there were tears of anger and 
mortification in her eyes. 

Sophia emerged from the dining room with a 
suspiciously red face, and producing a pair of 
scissors, separated the wretched victims by sever- 
ing the bond of union. Aunt Sally then followed 
her niece to the kitchen, accompanied by the sym- 
pathetic Brownlow family. The alcohol bottle 
was again brought to the front, and Miss Brown- 
low soon started for her room, requesting the by- 
standers never to mention cats, burglars or fly 
paper to her again. Jimmy met her as she was 
leaving the kitchen. 

“Oh, Aunt Sally !” he exclaimed, “I found 
these things on the stairs, and they’ve burned an 
awful hole in the new carpet ; and, Sophia, papa 
wants you right away. There’s a bad burn on 
his forehead.” 

Aunt Sally seized the luckless curling tongs 
from her nephew’s hand and fled. 

** Well, Othello, you poor old cat,” said Sophia, 
*‘vou will have to wait till morning. The alco- 
hol is all gone, and I must go to your master ; 
but I will make you a little more comfortable 
before I go.” 

Othello stood motionless while Sophia cut away 
as much of the paper as possible. Then she put 
him outdoors. He immediately repaired to the 
roof, upon which the windows of Mr. Brownlow’s 
sleeping room opened, and seating himself just 
out of the range of bootjacks and other tough 
missiles, wailed loudly for the remainder of the 
night. 

Sophia wondered how Othello came to be in 
the house when she certainly put him outside 
before retiring ; but there was a very simple ex- 
planation for that. Nora, the cook, had been to 
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a ‘‘ wake” that evening, and had returned at about 
half-past eleven o’clock. When she opened the 
door Othello insinuated himself, unseen, into 
the kitchen. He made his way to the dining 
room, and having a mind to ‘ view the landscape 
o’er,” sprang upon the window seat, as was his 
custom. For a few minutes he stood still, gently 
waving the tip of his tail back and forth, and 
gazed out upon the lawn, surveying such objects 
of interest as attracted his attention. Soon he 
sat down, laying his long black tail, in all its 
silky magnificence, across ‘‘ Hodson’s Sticky Fly 
Paper.” 

The surprise and displeasure of this dignified 
animal can hardly be imagined. Ife wandered 
up and down the stairs, in and out of the rooms, 
hoping to brush off the offending appendage 
against something, and leave it behind him, 
never once dreaming that the family could mis- 
take their beloved Othello for a burglar. But, as 
we all know, his friends did not recognize his 
step. 

The breakfast which followed this eventful 
night was not a cheerful meal. Aunt Sally’s 
grim silence was enough to put a quietus on the 
most effervescent spirits. Mr. Brownlow ex- 
hibited a meekness quite at variance with his 
usual manner; probably because he was thor- 
oughly conscious that he had not played the part 
of a truly chivalrous and courageous gentleman, 
and accordingly felt that it might be well not to 
make himself too ¢enspicuous in his own home 
at present. But his soul was full of wrath, and 
as he walked slowly down to his office he deter- 
mined to go into the baker’s shop, and ease his 
mind by venting some of his pent-up ire on Mr. 
Hodson. He entered the bakery with great dig- 
nity, and advanced to meet Mr. Hodson, who 
came forward at once, rubbing his hands and 
beaming with 
surance, 

“Good morning, Mr. Brownlow. I dare say 
you’ve come to order more of my fly paper. Was 
it a success 2” 

“Perhaps you would say so,” replied Mr. 
Brownlow, in a suppressed tone of voice, de- 
termined to keep perfectly cool. “It has caught 
everything in our house except the flies.” 

“Well, now, I want to know !” ejaculated Mr. 
Hodson, looking quite crestfallen, and thrusting 
his hands into his pockets. 

Mr. Brownlow then proceeded to give a vivid 
description of all that had transpired since the 
introduction of the fly paper into his house. He 


good nature and cheerful as- 
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warmed exceedingly with his subject, concluding 
with divers criticisms on the proprietor of the 
shop and his new invention, that stirred Mr. 
Hodson’s soul to its very foundations. As Mr. 
Brownlow ceased speaking Mr. Hodson stepped 
back a few paces, and stood silently looking him 
over from head to foot. Tlis face assumed the 
expression of one who feels himself to be both 
aggrieved and abused, 

“Well, Mr. Brownlow,” he drawled at last, in 
a deeply injured tone, ‘‘I never would a-thought 
you'd be so unreasonable. I didn’t expect it of 
you, sir; I didn’t indeed. Accordin’ to your 
own tellin’, you kep’ that paper so took up with 
other engagements that it didn’t have no kind of 
a chance to operate on them flies. And, Mr. 
Brownlow,” continued the baker, drawing near 
him, ‘‘did I ever guarantee that this here paper 
wouldn’t catch nothin’ but flies ?” 





THE YOUTHFUL MONARCH OF SPAIN. 


THERE come (Lucy Hooper writes) from Spain 
the most cheering accounts of the health of the 
child sovereign Alfonso XIII. He is growing 
fast, is once more strong and lively, and, in fact, 
gives no end of trouble to his mother and his gov- 
ernesses by his exuberant spirits and head-over- 
heels ways. 

A comical story is told concerning his behavior 
in church. He has been often reproved for laugh- 
ing and talking loudly during divine service, and 
has become quite exemplary in those respects. 
A few Sundays ago he accompanied his mother 
to the service at the church at Concha. The 
priest whose duty it was to preach the sermon was 
a stalwart and energetic ecclesiastic, and he got 
excited by his own eloquence and banged the pul- 
pit cushions and shouted out his denunciations of 
the wicked in a very vehement style. At his first 
pause there came from the royal pew a little 
piping voice, remarking, shrilly: ‘“ Look here, 
man ; don’t you know it is very wrong to talk out 
loud in chureh ?” 

One day, during his convalescence after his re- 
cent severe illness, he was served at his lunch 
with a dish of the breast of chicken cut into small 
pieces. He at once began helping himself with- 
out the aid of either fork or spoon. 

“Sire,” said his attendant, gravely, “ kings 
never eat with their fingers.” 

“This king does,” responded his majesty, con- 
tinuing his meal. 
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By Mrs. VAN 

AMERICAN literature is above all things efflo- 
rescent. It is a tangled vine, overgrafted, and 
sprouting in every direction with an infinite vari- 
ety of fruits, flowers and green leaves; so green, 
some of them, as to suggest the barren fig tree 
with “nothing but leaves”; and yet so ripe and 
sweet are some of its fruits as to reverse all the 
old legends, and make us often believe that we do 
actually gather grapes from thorns and figs from 
thistles. 

How encouraging is romance, and how inspir- 
ing are even dreams 
which embroider life, 
or decorate it, as if 
with a rose in its but- 
tonhole; which is 
beautiful as the hopes 
of youth, and as fra- 
grant as the aroma 
which tempers the air 
from flowers. 

It was said of the 
daughter of Linnens, 
the botanist, that when 
looking steadfastly at 
the red lily she could 
see its spirit hovering 
above it like a red 
flame. That is the 
spiritual intelligence 
which discerns the na- 
ture of things; and 
may we not hope to 
enjoy some share of it 
in entering the maze 
of American litera- 
ture? Its exuberance 
must not baffle us, nor 
its green leaves conceal 
its ripening fruits. It has ‘‘ bells and pomegran- 
ates,” pansies, passion flowers and monthly roses, 
and now the fruit of all the earth’s history, the 
famous century plants of the nineteenth century. 
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‘* Bear a lily in thy hand, 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand.” 


In the hour devoted here we can only gather a 
few palms from the graves of our departed sisters, 
and possibly a rose or two from the garlands so 
nobly worn by a few of our greatest contempora- 
ries who have honored our race and our country, 
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and whose eyes are closing with the present cent- 
ury. 
. ‘* Lives of women great remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And remaining, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Do not wait till we are dead to find those 
tracks, as the path may be shorter so! Many 
weary hearts and bleeding feet are making prints 
to-day, to whom the kindly word, the kindling 
sympathy, the helping hand, may often be as life 
unto death, which some 
forlorn and shipwreck- 
ed sister, seeing, may 
take heart again. 

We begin with a 
typical American wom- 
an, the most original 
of her class. 

Catharine Sedgwick 
has been somewhat 
overshadowed by later 
writers, but she is 
among the immortals, 
and really did for New 
England what Irving 
did for New York, by 
enshrining alt its 
legends, and _preserv- 
ing its quaint pictures 
of the old Colony 
times, and of our Rev- 
olutionary history, in 
a way to make them 
precious forever. Her 
novels were really the 
originals of “Old 
Town Folks,” and the 
same quaint Yankee 
characters appear in them, from Deborah Lenox, 
the clear-headed, firm Yankee spinster, to Crazy 
Bet, who is said to have drawn tears from critics 
and publishers alike—which, next to drawing 
money, is the highest praise of a novel. In 1822 
she wrote ‘The New England Tale,” and soon 
followed with ‘‘ Redwood,” ‘‘The Travelers,” 
‘* Hope Leslie,” ‘‘ Clarence,” and in 1835, ‘ Lin- 
wood ; Or, Sixty Years in America,” which was 
her greatest work ; and twenty years later, ‘“‘ Mar- 
ried or Single,” and “ The Life of Joseph Cur- 
tis,” « New York philanthropist, who appeared 
to her a sort of John Halifax, Gentleman. 
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This memoir by Miss Sedgwick is his only mon- 
ument, though William Cullen Bryant compared 
his life favorably with that of George Peabody, 
as the more deserving of the two. 

Mr. Bryant also wrote that Wesley Harper once 
told him that the reading of the proof sheets of 
Miss Sedgwick’s stories ‘‘so carried him away 
with emotion that he could not restrain himself 
from weeping profusely ;” and adds that it was 
“no easy feat fo draw tears from the eyes of that 
veteran proof reader.” This curious story is con- 
firmed by Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows, who wrote to 
Miss Sedgwick in 1849 as follows: ‘I have this 
moment risen from the reading at one sitting of 
‘The Boy of Mount Rhigi,’ and it is with wet eyes 
that I hasten to thank you for this charming 
work, as full of wisdom as of genius, of love as of 
truth, of piety as of pure and solid morality.” . . 
“TI feel it safer to have children, who may not 
always have a father’s care, when such books are 
waiting to throw their mantle of purity and pro- 
tection over them. I cannot doubt that you, at 
this moment, are one of the most efficient mis- 
sionaries of our Lord in His vineyard below,” etc. 

That will do for Deborah Lenox, and all Stock- 
bridge is alive with her spirit to-day. 

Her most worthy successor is Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. With her great sister Catharine, who has 
gone before, and her great brother Henry, now 
also awaiting her on the other shore, she presents 
a unique picture, as now serenely standing, with 
her seventy-seven years, between the double glo- 
ries of the life that is and the life that is to come. 
If immortality be all of future life, she has it 
now. She hears the angels calling her, and yet 
all human hearts so closely hedge her round, she 
cannot go until the last loving cups of earthly 
fame be quaffed. 

So fathered and so husbanded, so brothered 
and so sistered, and so adopted as a child and 
mother in every home, she is like Cato’s daugh- 
ter who was also the wife of Brutus, dnd there- 
fore could not but be great. 

When Lord Byron died fighting for liberty in 
Greece, her father said : ‘Oh, I am so sorry By- 
ron is dead! What a harp he might have swept 
for Christ and liberty !” 

That was Harriet’s first inspiration for liberty, 
and at ten years of age she lay down all day ina 
strawberry field, as she says, looking up into the 
sky and thinking about it. 

Two years later her composition on ‘ The Im- 
mortality of the Soul” was read by the master at 
a school exhibition at Litchfield, Conn. When 
her father, on the stage with the trustees, asked, 
in surprise, “Who wrote that composition ?” 
she heard the answer, ** Your daughter, sir ;” 
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and, seeing her father’s emotion, says, “ That 
was the proudest moment of my life.” 

Of such things character is made, and such fa- 
thers with such daughters can understand some. 
thing of her feelings when, thirty vears later,’ all 
the world asked, ‘‘ Who wrote ‘Uncle Toin’s 
Cabin’ ’” 

Was she not raised up providentially for that 
very purpose ? 

Was not all the world educated in the element- 
ary lessons of liberty by laughing and crying to- 
gether over Topsy and Eva,’Uncle Tom ‘and old 
Legree ? 

Every printed language on earth contains that 
story, and the British Museum had to set apart a 
whole alcove to contain its forty-three separate 
editions in English, twelve in French, eleven in 
German, and so on through nineteen languages. 

It was published ten years before the war, and 
but for it, and the sentiment it roused in all the 
world, who ¢an tell what might have been the 
result of that war, or whether slavery, intrenched 
as it was in our very Constitution by the sad and 
compromising necessities of our forefathers, might 
not have been even yet tolerated, and, perhaps, 
perpetuated and legally established forever ? Let 
us remember that even our independence was 
mainly gained, or rendered certain, by the senti- 
ment kindled in France which brought us her 
great alliance at Yorktown. 

As it is, the famous golden bracelet presented 
to Mrs. Stowe in England, in the form of a slave's 
fetter, should be the proudest heirloom of her 
family, as it contains Humanity’s most important 
dates. 

On one link is engraved the date of the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade; on another, the date of the 
abolition of slavery in England and all her colo- 
nies ; on another, the date of President Lincoln’s 
proclamation of freedom; and on the clasp, the 
date of the Constitutional Amendment prohibit- 
ing slavery forever in the United States. 

We need but a word for her other works. Many 
of them are great stories. ‘‘ Nina Gordon,” “ Our 
Charley,” ‘‘ The Minister's Wooing,” “ Agnes of 
Sorrento,” “The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” “Old 
Town Folks,” ‘‘Sam Lawson's Fireside Stories,” 
** Religious Poems,” “ Little Foxes,” “ My Wife 
and I,” “*We and Our Neighbors,” “ Pink and 
White Tyranny,” ‘‘ Poganuc People,” etc. 

These show a busy life, and a wide range of 
thought and culture. 

Mrs. Stowe is described within a few wecks 
past, by Frances E. Willard, as still walking out 
alone in the streets and fields at Hartford, and 
usually walking five to seven miles daily. ‘‘ She 
is small in stature, and weighs less than one hun- 
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dred pounds. She said her fwin daughters kept 
the house, and would not let her do a thing; 
which was as well, since they knew exactly how 
she wanted everything done. She showed us a 
eharming photograph of her grandson, saying he 
is so handsome that he is not vain, as he thinks 
it a quality belonging to all boys. I spoke of the 
future, and she recited a verse from one of her 
own poems: 
“*Tt lies around us like a cloud, 
A world we do not see; 
Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be.’”’ 


We leave her with this verse from Julia Ward 
Howe : 
‘* Her breath is prayer, her lips are love, 
And worship of all lovely things ; 
Her children have a gracious port, 
Her daughters show the blood of kings.” 


And who shall better follow our greatest lit- 
erary woman than our greatest scientist, mathe- 
matician and astronomer, Maria Mitchell ? 

She is but seven years younger than Mrs. Stowe, 
and was born in the same New England air, at 
Nantucket, in 1818. 

When the generous King of Denmark founded 
his great observatory, in 1831, and offered his 
prize of twenty golden ducats to the first discov- 
erer of a telescopic comet, he little thought that 
an unknown American girl, then but thirteen 
years of age, would be the first claimant. Yet so 
it was. Noclaimant appeared for sixteen years, 
till October, 1847, when Maria Mitchell, then 
twenty-nine, wrote by her father to Professor 
Bond, Director of the Observatory at Cambridge, 
Mass., that she had discovered a comet (which 
since bears her name), “nearly vertical above 
Polaris about five degrees.” 

Professor Bond turned his more powerful in- 
strument upon the point, and soon verified the 
fact ; and all the world rang with applause, that 
this unknown girl, on an almost barren island, 
with a small household instrument, and without 
knowing that any prize was offered, had really 
distanced all the royal observatories and the most 
powerful telescopes in the world, and had actually 
won and received the Kings’ golden ducats. 

Years afterward, upon being complimented on 
this great achievement, she replied : “‘ Vo ; if any 
credit is due to ime, it is for the mathematical sue- 
cess of calculating and working out its orbit ; 
that was really difficult, and took a long time to 
accomplish.” 

Ah! that, indeed, was a problem for a girl, 
and one which only the greatest mathematicians 
of the world had ever before achieved. 
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She has since discovered seven other comets, 
often by her vigilance being in advance of other 
watchers only a few hours or days, and has ecaleu- 
lated their orbits and mapped out their tracks in 
the infinite spaces of the pathless heavens, so that 
their exact location can be known at any moment 
for thousands of vears to come. 

Is there any nobler achievement of the human 
mind than that? It immortality, 
for her thoughts will live forever in those re- 
corded figures. 

She learned the art from her gifted father, who 
had never been in college, but who received the 
degree of Master of Arts from Harvard College 
and from Brown University for his self-acquired 
knowledge. 

Ile taught her navigation when a child, so that 
she could actually sail a ship, if need be, any- 
where. She writes of this: “It was, in the first 
place, my natural love of mathematies, seconded 
by my sympathy with my father’s love for astro- 
nomical observations. The spirit of the place 
also had much to do with it. In Nantucket peo- 
ple generally are in the habit of watching the 
heavens, and a sevtanf will be found in almost 
every house. The men were mostly engaged in 
sea traffic of some sort, and * When my ship comes 
in” was not a symbolical expression.” 

Her career is well known, and how for twenty 
yeirs she lived there in poverty and obscurity, 
acting as librarian of a little village library for 
two dollars a week, which position gave her so 
little to do that she had ample time to study 
and experiment with her father’s telescope. 

Nothing was further from her thought and 
disposition than to be ever a professor in a great 
college; and when unexpectedly called to that 
honor she felt wholly unworthy of it, as her 
general education had been limited ; but, again 
with her gifted father’s aid. she advanced to that 
position at Vassar, and held it for 
years with such distinguished honor as the whole 
world is now familiar with. 

Her writings are limited to scientifie articles in 
Hours at Home. and the 
American Journal of Arts and Neve WES, from 
which have been reprinted in book form her 
*‘ Notes on the Satellites of Saturn and Jupiter.” 

Her fame, of course, took her repeatedly to 
Europe, where she was grandly received by all 
the savanfs; and in Florence, in 1557, 
often. the famous Mary Summerville, who was 
probably the only woman then on earth who was 
her equal in mathematics and astronomy. 

She wrote to her father of this visit as follows, 
in her quaint Quaker dialect: ‘I paid a last 
visit to Mrs. Summerville, and fu/d her of thy 
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having sent her thy article on comets’ tails, and 
she asked me, if it was possible, to send her another 
copy of it. She also desired me to send her a 
photographed star. She had never heard of its 
being done, and saw at once the importance of it. 
She gave me two books and six autographs, and 
said, with her strong Scotch accent: ‘Ve have 
done yesel great credit,’ etc.” 

She also visited the Herschels, Arago, Enke, 
Leverrier and Humboldt, and describes the latter 
as follows: ‘‘ Ile was a smaller, trigger-looking 
man than I had expected. 
me and began to talk. 


He took a chair near 
Ile talked every minute, 
as fast as he could speak, on all manner of sub- 
jects and all varieties of people. He talked in- 
cessantly, but with no incoherence. He knew 
more of America than I did, for he said we had 
retrograded morally since he was in America; 
that we had strong men in the time of Jefferson, 
etc.; and he told me where all the prominent 
officers had gone to when they scattered at the 
time of the Albany Observatory quarrel.” 

Of her later writings we need say but a word. 
In 1869 she went to Burlington, Ia., with a party 
from Vassar, as that was the central point from 
which to observe the total eclipse of the sun, 
which occurred on August 7th. She describes it 
as follows in Hours at Home: ‘In preparing for 
an observation of time the astronomer ascertains 
to a tenth of a second the condition of his chro- 
nometer. He notes exactly the second and part 
of asecond when the expected event should arrive, 
and then places himself at the telescope, with the 
eye upon the point to be watched, while an as- 
sistant counts aloud the half-second beats of the 
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chronometer. At length all was ready. The ob- 
servers were at the telescopes, and the regular 
count of the half seconds began; there were 
some seconds of breathless suspense, and then 
the inky blackness appeared on the burning limb 
of the sun. All honor to my assistant, whose 
uniform count, on and on with unwavering voice, 
steadied my nerves. As the moon moved on, the 
crescent soon became a narrower and narrower 
curve of light, and as it appeared to break up 
into brilliant lines and points, we knew that the 
total phase was only a few seconds off. The Mis- 
sissippi assumed a leaden hue. <A sickly green 
spread over the landscape. The stars appeared, 
the neighboring cattle began to low, the birds 
uttered a painful cry, fireflies twinkled in the 
foliage, and when the last ray of light was ex- 
tinguished a wave of sound came up from the 
village below, from the mingling of the subdued 
voices of the multitude of people. Instantly the 
corona burst forth—a glory indeed—and encircled 
the sun with a soft light, which sent off streamers 
for millions of miles into space.” 

That corona is the fitting halo which now en- 
circles her brow like an aureole, in her retirement 
at Lynn, where, past seventy years of age, she 
awaits the great transfiguration. 

sut two years older than Maria Mitchell, and 
the noblest Roman of them all, is our greatest 
legal champion of woman’s rights in every field 
and forum, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

She is so fully of us, and so thoroughly human, 
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and with us in every walk of life, that she is as 
yet above all praise, and no eulogy can equal her 
merits or make her better known. 

Any human being who can read the realistic 
sketch of Mrs. Stanton written by Mrs. Laura 
Curtis Bullard, in the “ Famous Women” Series, 
without being eternally in love with both those 
noble women, must be wanting in human attri- 
butes, and, like the man who hath no music in 
his soul, be only fit for treason, stratagem and 
spoils. 

Suffice it here to say that she began at nine 
years of age by cutting out with scissors all the 
bad Jaws from her father’s law books ; and though 
the old judge caught her at it in time to save the 
bindings and part of the Constitution, vet in that 
work she still believes in scissors lo the last. 

It is actually true to-day that nearly all the bad 
laws of many States affecting women and their 
rights, and preventing them from holding prop- 
erty the same when married as if single, have 
been legally cut out of the statute books, and 
mostly by the influence of her hand and voice 
and pen. 

No other fifty years of the world’s history 
shows so great a legal reform. The common law 
of England, which had been for centuries proudly 
called ‘‘ the perfection of reason,” has been shown 
to be in many things the very perfection cf non- 
sense, 

It has been turned fopsy-turvy, as if Topsy 
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herself had driven through it with her great 
maxim, ‘‘ J never was brought up—I jes’ growed.” 
Mrs. Stanton has ‘jes’ growed,” but the world 
has grown with her, and man and wife are no 
longer one, but with her five sons and two daugh- 
ters, they are in her case at least nine. 

The details of this great reform are familiar, 
and we only notice that her bridal trip to Lon- 
don, in 1840, was the beginning of her emanci- 
pation. 

She there met Lucretia Mott, a cousin of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who seems to have had all his 
wisdom ; and they were so interested in each 
other that on a visit to the British Museum they 
sat all day on the steps talking, and forgot even 
to enter the museum. When asked what inter- 
ested her most in London, she answered, Lucre- 
tia Mott. Such facts tell great stories, and all 
their after lives proved them true. Her declara- 
tion of principles at her first great convention in 
Seneca Falls, in June, 1848, is closely modeled 
on Thomas Jefferson’s great Declaration of Amer- 
ican Independence, and the independence of 
woman in America began in that hour. And she 
writes of Susan B. Anthony, her first and great- 
est convert then and there made: ‘‘ Never forget 
that if I have done anything for the women of 
my country, 7¢ 7s not J—it is Susan and I,” 

Even England has already adopted many of 
her legal reforms for women, and her son Theo- 
dore’s great work, recently published in France, 
called ‘* The Status of Women in Europe,” is but 
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the natural echo of her ideas, and promises well 
to send the great reform to all the world. 

She has that rare quality in woman, logic com- 
bined with eloquence, and no man/y intellect has 
ever yet silenced her in debate. 

When Horace Greeley once tried it by descend- 
ing to the fallacy of the argument ad feminam, 
he met a square logical knockdown as follows: 
He said to her, near the close of the war, ‘‘ Mad- 
am, the bullet and the ballot go together. If you 
want to vote, are you ready to fight ?” ‘“‘ Cer- 
tainly, sir,” she replied ; ‘‘just as you did, by 
sending a substitute.” 

She also has the philosophy of great minds, to 
“accept the inevitable without repining.” 

Lucretia Mott is gone, a glorious presence, leay- 
ing but few written words—but 


‘*The lingering charm of a dream that has fled, 
The rose’s breath when the rose is dead, 
The echo that lives when the tune is done, 
The sunset glories that follow the sun.” 


She and Mrs. Stanton freed the white slave 
women, as surely as Mrs. Stowe freed the black 
ones; and it only remains for Literature now to 
free Education, and protect it forever from re- 
ligious domination from any sect or party, and 
the fhree gr achievements of American 
liberty, or of the world’s history, will then have 
been realized and accomplished ! 


eatest 


Of about the same age as Mrs. Stanton, her 
latest and greatest convert, vet remains with us 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Though now the presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women, she is but a new recruit in 
its ranks, and knew but little of its early struggles. 

She was born to wealth and station in New York, 
and early married to a distinguished philanthro- 
pist in Boston, with whom she traveled extensively 
abroad ; her life passing in such pleasant circles 
that she had but little occasion to look outside of 
them till she was nearly fifty vears of age, 

Iker transfiguration came with the great war of 


liberty against slavery, and her first public speech 
was made toa regiment of one thousand Massa- 
cl tts soldiers standing in line of battle in front 


*Wishington in 1861. 

ila! had actually been shed, the first blows 
Lad been struck, and the soul of the nation was 
Then, like Miriam of old, she ‘‘ took 
a timbrel in her hand, and all the women went 
and joined her lofty chorus in the 


great song of battle. 


In arms 
out with her,” 


Our language has noble songs. The occasions 
have been great and frequent which called for 


minstrelsvy and noble sentiment: but no single 


verse in any language has ever equaled in beauty 


and force of sentiment the closing verse of her 
‘Battle Hymn of the Republic” 


‘*T have read a fiery gospel 
Within burnished rows of steel: 
As ye deal with My contemners, 
So with you My grace shall deal. 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him, 
Be jubilant my feet! 
Our God is marching on! 
In the beauty of the lilies 
Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom 
That transfigures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, 
Let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on!” 


She has written other poems, before and after 
that ; two volumes in 1854 and 1855; ‘* Passion 
Flowers,” ‘‘ Words for the Hour” and “ Later 
Lyrics” in 1866; but among them all, her fame 
most surely rests on that inspiration of the hour, 
when she saw McClellan’s great army of more 
than 100,000 men pass in review, with flashing 
arms and waving banners, in the perfect panoply 
of battle. 

Her. ambition has been Jiferary rather than 
polemic, and she prettily expresses this as follows 
in one of the *‘ Later Lyrics” 


‘**Now as wtmost grace it steads me, 
Add but this thereto, I said: 

On the Matron's timeworn mantle 

Let the poet's wreath be laid.’ 


’ 


Her books of travel are most charming. ‘‘ From 
the Oak to the Olive,” and ‘* A Trip to Cuba,” 
are only equaled by H. H. in her ‘ Bits of Travel, 
at Tlome and Abroad.” 

Yet she is at home in theology and philosophy, 
and the so-called ‘‘ Brain Club,” and ‘The 
Woman's Club” in Boston, of which she is presi- 
dent, have known her noblest work. She has 
written for those elubs great lectures on ‘* The 
Ideal Church,” “*The Ideal State,” ‘‘The Name 
aud Existence of God,” “ Ethics,” ‘‘ Liberty,” 
** Fraternity,” ‘Doubt and Belief,” ‘“ Proteus,” 
«The Duality of Character,” ‘* Polarity,” “ Lim- 
itation,” ** Ideal Causation,” ete., in which she 
has taken rank with the best thinkers of her 
time. She has also written plays, ‘‘ The World’s 
Own,” “ Parlor Macbeth” and ‘* Mrs. Some- 
Pumpkins at Court ”—the first of which was 
played at Wallack’s in 1855. 

Her early poem on Woman gives her picture 
thus : 

‘*A vestal priestess proudly pure, 
With soul all dauntless to endure— 
A life that ever onward goes, 

Yet in itself has deep repose.” 
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Only Grace Greenwood seems to be her peer in 
these poetic ideals, and to her also the early vision 
comes home as she still sweetly sings : 


‘‘T pause and linger by the way, 
With fainting heart and slumbering powers, 
And still the grand, immortal height 
Which I would climb before me towers; 
And still far up its rugged steep 
The poet laurel mocks my eyes, 
While sweetly on its summit wave 
The fadeless flowers of paradise ; 
With folded arms and drooping head 
I stand; my heart’s best goal unwon, 
My soul’s high purpose anattained ; 
But life—but life goes hurrying on.” 


Ah, is not that the common experience of life 
for all of us? Who is completely happy, and 
what would that happiness be which has no ideals 
unattained ? 

The contest is more than the prize, and is itself 
a prize. The duty of the hour is always here. 

Of living authors I have mainly spoken—of 
those great souls who are standing with the gates 
ajar on the threshold of another life. 

The younger fame of literary women of Amer- 
ica is daily speaking for itself in all languages ; 
it needs no eulogy, and volumes could not express 
its unprecedented glory. 

Another of the departing ones, another daugh- 
ter of the Puritans, is Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes 
S:nith. 

Mrs. Oakes is a descendant of Thomas Prince, 
one of the early governors of Plymouth Colony, 
and the widow of Seba Smith, the celebrated 
Major Jack Downing, who in 1835, as the orig- 
inal of Hosea Bigelow, wrote his world-famous 
letters, in Yankee dialect, from Maine, to Andrew 
Jackson. 

At nearly eighty years of age she is still writing 
poems as bright and cheery as ever saw the light. 
There was no brighter fame than hers when, forty 
years ago, she wrote ‘The Sinless Child,” and 
many other bright poems. It is full of pretty 
victures like this: 

** FLOWERS. 
‘*Each tiny leaf becomes a scroll 

Inscribed with holy truth, 

A lesson that around the heart 
Should keep the dew of youth ; 

Bright missais from angelic throngs 
In every byway left— 

How were the earth of glory shorn 


Were it of flowers bereft ! 
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‘*They tremble on the Alpine height, 

The fissured rock they press, 

The desert wild, with heat and sand, 
Shares, too, their blessedness ; 

And wheresoe’er the weary heart 
Turns in its dim despair, 

The meek-eyed blossom upward looks 
Inviting it to prayer.” 


And where is finer poetry than this: 
** EROS AND ANTEROS, 


“Tis said sweet Psyche gazed one night 

On Cupid's sleeping face— 

Gazed in her fondness on the wight 
In his unstudied grace; 

But he, bewildered by the glare 
Of light at such a time, 

Fled from the side of Psyche there 
As from a thing of crime. 


‘*Ah, weak the fable, false the ground— 

Sweet Psyche veiled her face, 

Well knowing Love, if ever found, 
Will never leave his place. 

Unfound as yet, and weary grown, 
She had mistook another; 

It was Love’s semblance she had known— 
Not Eros, but his brother.” 


Can we close better than with her sonnet pub- 
lished only a month ago, apparently alluding to 
the sorrows of her later life with the greatest 
courage ? It is called ‘Tempest Tossed.” 


‘*T saw a fair white Jird with bleeding wing— 
Her bosom lay aslant the driving rack— 
Beating an upward way: anon would ring 
A burst of song borne by the tempest back. 
I conld have wept to see her snowy breast 
Flecked with the purple of her wounded heart, 
Save that my soul a kindred joy confessed 
To see the bird guatled not beneath the smart, 
But vmeard held her way with upieard eye ; 
Though gathering clouds embraced her quivering 
form, 
And hurtling arrows round ‘her threatening fly, 
Sti landward came her song, al through the mighty 
storm.” 


Emma Lazarus is gone; but her last poem, 
“To Carmen Sylva,” is a flame of love: 


‘* For I would frame a song to-day, 
Winged like a bird to cleave its way 
O’er land and sea that spread between, 

To where a Queen 
Sits with a triple coronet— 
Genius and Sorrow both have set 
Their diadems above the gold 

A Queen threefold.” 





** PORTIA, WIFE OF BRUTUS.””— FROM THE PICTURE BY L. ALMA-TADEMA. 


‘‘ Ts Brutus sick, and is it physical 


To walk unbraced, and suck up the humors 
Of the dank morning ?’—Julius Cesar, Acr IL., Scene 1. 
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By Scorr CAMPBELL. 
Cuaptrer VII. 


BRAMLEY Crort came from his reception room 
into the hall to meet Dr. Grantley and the con- 
stable when they entered. As the surgeon crossed 
the threshold and his eyes fell upon the many 
reminders of past pleasurable visits, the scene of 
the birthplace of his fondest hopes—as he saw ap- 
proaching the portly form of the man by whom 
those hopes had been 
crushed, and to whose 
arrogance he mediate- 
ly attributed his dis- 
tressing position—a 
feeling of indignant 
resentment seized 
him—an inordinate 
desire to arraigu the 
man before his own 
conscience with the 
overwhelming charge 
of his injustice. But 
the thought of that 
fuce at the window 
restrained him; the 
sense of his own pride 
and independence 
sent the blood to his 
cheeks, and intensi- 
fied the resolution 
within him, 

There was an ob- 
servable abatement of 
pomposity in the man- 
ner of the magnate as 
he advanced toward 
the young surgeon, 
whose feelings he 
could at least par- 
tially appreciate, and 
whose unobtrusive 
dignity he had never 
been able to other than esteem. Advancing 
quickly, he extended his hand, saying, in a half- 
upologetic way, as he did so: 

‘*Good morning, Dr. Grantley. I might truly 
wish this call of a different nature than that of 
sorrowful necessity. I trust you may feel, as I 
do, that it is a time to banish all unkindly feel- 


ing ” 
ste 


Had not the tone and manner of the speaker 
been so sincerely reconciliatory Edward Grantley 
might have declined the proffered hand; as it 


was, he accepted it coolly, and replied: 
Vol. XXXII., No. 1—4. 


**T am not one to neglect my professional re- 
sponsibilities, nor what I regard my duty as a 
man. Iam sorry myself, and shocked by what I 
have heard.” 

Bramley Croft subdued his momentary offense 
at the cool manner of the speaker, and led the 
way to the room whence he had come. 


‘THEN I SHALL PROVE YOURS,’ SHE SAID, FONDLY SLIPPING HER ARM ABOUT HIS 
NECK, AND SITTING ON THE ARM OF HIS CHAIR.” 


“¢ You can make your examination privately, if 
you desire,” he said. 

‘«Tt is not necessary,” replied the surgeon. ‘If 
required, an autopsy will be made later.” 

“Very well; the body has been laid in the 
room across the hall.” Then he added, as the 
surgeon turned to go: ‘*I wish to see you, doc- 
tor, for a few moments, before you leave—if you 
don’t object.” 

‘<7 will inform you before my departure,” said 
the physician, gravely; and joining Wagstaff, 
who was waiting impatiently at the door, the two 
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men crossed the hall and disappeared into the 
adjoining room. 

Bramley Croft gazed after the heroic form of 
the surgeon, and remarked to himself, pressing 
a bell call affixed to the wall: 

‘‘T do not wonder she admires him—he’s a liv- 
ing Apollo. It is not often I am so convinced as 
now that I am in the wrong. Pride! He is 
prouder to-day than I am—and more justly. We 
will see about this after poor Kendrick is laid 
away. Thank God! I have the satisfaction of 
knowing my mind to have been changed before 
I learned of this unfortunate affair.” 

A maid entered in response to his call, and he 
asked, mildly: ‘‘ Has your mistress risen ?” Re- 
ceiving an affirmative reply, he bade the girl 
‘*Request her to receive me in her chamber ;” 
and the girl went, wondering what new freak had 
possessed the master. 

Surely Bramley Croft had undergone a meta- 
morphosis of feeling since he looked that morning 
on the cold, dead face of his friend. Perhaps 
that sudden death had awakened the better part 
of his nature ; perhaps the chill of that invisible 
shadow—the closing of the universal portal, at a 
nearness that it seemed he might have almost felt 
its closing jar—had turned his thoughts from the 
dross and tinsel to the pure and genuine wealth 
within the possibility of this earthly existence. 

He strode to and fro the rich apartment, his 
hands thrust behind him, his brow knitted in 
thought. A dead flower and a few withered 
leaves—reminders of the last night’s gaudery— 
lay upon the noiseless carpet; his bended gaze 
fell upon them, and a flitting expression of dis- 
taste crossed his face. With a bitter little laugh 
he kicked the flower into a corner. 

‘“What did it all amount to?” 
muttered, 

And his mind went sweeping back over years 
to the distressful hour when he had placed a rose 
in the chilled hand of her who had’ seemed to 
his life. The maid came with his 
daughter’s answer, and he turned to go; then 
paused to gaze at a canvas which hung on the 
wall—his dead wife’s portrait ; and the tender 
eyes seemed to have suddenly claimed his own, 
to rest upon him with a soft benignity long since 
there; but he did not realize that the 
change was a subjective one. 

When he his 


found her lving upon a sofa. 


the magnate 


have been 


unnoted 


chamber he 
Her face was pale, 


entered daughter's 


and her white hands trembled perceptibly. He 
motioned her not to rise, and, placing a chair by 
her side, bent over and kissed her. The tender- 


ness Was so unexpected, so unlike him, that the 


poor girl, unnerved by her severe mental strain, 
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and physically exhausted, gave way to unre- 
strained weeping. 

Bramley Croft waited a few moments, then 
took her hand in his own. 

“Try and contain yourself,” he said, gently; 
and, despite himself, his voice quavered a little. 
“You are shocked, as we all are. You are very 
pale—are you ill ?” 

**No, no—not ill, dear father,” she answered, 
in little more than a whisper, and pressed back 
the hair from her brow; ‘*I am well. I—I slept 
badly, if at all. Is there nothing you can tell me 
of this terrible affair ?” 

‘‘Nothing at present, Ada; we will speak of 
that by and by, after the excitement is over. I 
have come to you to talk of another matter.” 

She looked at him inquiringly, half afraid. 
Was he about to accuse him? 

“ Ada, we had words, last evening—harsh words, 
as I recall them, spoken in the heat of—let me 
not say passion, for that emotion should not exist 
under our relationship; rather, in the heat of 
argument, let me say. Ada, you and I are all in 
all, so to speak, to each other; though I grant 
you that, in the past, my paternal love has not 
been as warmly bestowed in those affectionate 
attentions which 

“Dear, dear father, you have been 

He held up his finger at her in a kind of half 
rebuke. 

‘‘Let me finish what I have come to say, my 
child, without interruption. Ihave not been at 
ease, Ada, since I began last night to really feel 
the seriousness of our disagreement ; and I had 
determined, before retiring, to come to you at the 
earliest convenient moment, and ease your mind 
—and my own. Nay, do not rise; hear me with- 
out emotion, for there is but little more. I am 
frequently, no doubt, too positive, and, perhaps, 
biased, in my opinions ; very likely I fail to see 
things from what is really their most important 
standpoint ; I think now that I so failed in the 
matter of which we were last night speaking. It 
may, after this divine interposition of my ex- 
pressed command, seem to you a late hour in 
which to confess it ; but I thought deeply of the 
matter during the night; I thought of what I 
know your poor mother would have counseled ” 
—and here Bramley Croft's voice was painfully 
choked in its utterance; ‘I took into deeper 
consideration your own desires and your happi- 





” 





ness ; and, my dear Ada, [ know you will believe 
me when [ say that I then came to the conclusion 
that I was in the wrong.” 


It had not been an easy confession for him to 


make ; their intercourse had never before been of 
this nature, and, despite his almost heroic calm- 
















































ness, he had been deeply moved. She could only 
press her fevered lips to his hand, bathed in her 
hot tears, and murmur : 

‘«« My dear, dear father !” 

They remained for a moment in silence; then 
he continued, more easily : 

«And now let us think of it as a temporary 
blindness on my part, Ada; or, better still, let us 
not think of it at all—let us forget it.” 

“Yes, yes, dear father.” 

‘‘So be it; and by and by we will see what is 
proper for your good and happiness. ‘There ”°— 
and he kissed her again —‘‘1 am easier now ; and 
I think we are established in each other’s affec- 
tion better than ever before.” 

‘‘T know so, father,” she replied, with a great 
sob, which she vainly strove to suppress. 

“Then, dear, recover your composure, and I 
will go down to get Dr. Grantley’s report. A ter- 
rible thing, this! By the way, you are looking 
so badly, I think I had better ask him to see you 
—professionally, of course.” 

‘‘Dr. Grantley !” she gasped, with a little hys- 
terical laugh. 

“Yes, yes, Dr. Grantley; he is not a man to 
overstep the bounds of his professional privilege. 
Perhaps”—and, as he rose, he laid his hand 
upon her brow, and their lips met in such a kiss 
as had not passed between them in many, many 
years —‘‘ perhaps I should not object if he did— 
always in a judicious manner, you know.” 

And Bramley Croft laughed a significant little 
laugh, and hurried from the chamber and down 
the stairs, with a step remarkably light for one of 
his weight and dignity. It was the calloused busi- 
ness man, carried back for the while to the spring- 
time of his own youthful love. 

But Ada Croft buried her face in the pillow, 
and cried aloud in her anguish: ~* 

‘*O my Father! my Father in heaven! it has 
come too late—it has come too late !” 

When Mr. Croft descended the stairs he found 
Dr. Grantley and Jacob Wagstaff in the hall. The 
surgeon had completed his preliminary examina- 
tion. His face was pale—almost as pale as the 
face of the lifeless man in the adjoining room, 
and almost as impressive in its vivid calmness. 
Had the occasion been of less gravity his ap- 
pearance must inevitably have been noticed ; but 
whatever agony he may have experienced during 
the making of that examination, whatever horror 
must have chilled the very life within him, Dr. 
Grantley had not exhibited the slightest agita- 
tion, but had performed his duty as a medical ex- 
aminer, with no betrayal of emotion. 

““There can hardly be a doubt,” he said, in 
reply to a question by Bramley Croft, “as to the 
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cause of Mr. Kendrick’s death. It resulted from 
a blow, it would seem, with some weapon upon 
the neck, which appears to have severed the ver- 
tebre, and probably caused instant death. If 
there be any mediate, organic cause attributing 
to it, it will be discovered by an autopsy, which 
I will make this afternoon. You will deliver the 
body to an undertaker ?” 

“Yes; it can remain with him until the day of 
the funeral, the preparations for which I will at- 
tend to, since he has no relatives. He was aman 
of peculiar domestic habits. Should you receive 
any inquiries, he will be buried from the First 
Church, which he attended regularly. Wagstaff, 
you notify Mr. Clay to remove the body to his 
rooms this morning, will you ?—and I think you 
had better do so at once.” 

‘*Also the coroner,” suggested the doctor ; “and 
he had better come here before its removal.” 

Mr. Wagstaff, having, he said, another very 
important matter to look after, consented with 
ill grace, and hurried from the house. 

«Dr. Grantley,” said Bramley Croft, when they 
were alone, “ you were summoned very early this 
morning ; doubtless you have eaten nothing ; will 
you remain to breakfast ?” 

‘*T thank you; no,” replied the surgeon, some- 
what haughtily ; “I left word that I should re- 
turn.” 

‘Not even a cup of coffee ?” 

“*T think not.” 

‘Better let me persuade you,” persisted the 
magnate, with some unction, untainted, though, 
by anything like servility or condescension ; but 
Dr. Grantley turned to the table on which he had 
placed his hat. 

‘“*T think I will return at once,” he said, 


quietly. 
Bramley Croft smiled inwardly, and said, with 
unmoved courtesy : e 


‘*My daughter is very much shocked, and, I 
think, unnerved, by what has occurred. I wish 
you would do me the favor to see her before you 
go, and, if necessary, prescribe for her.” 

‘*T should be unworthy my calling if I declined 
to do so,” replied the surgeon, looking the mag- 
nate in the eye with something like a haughty 
rebuke; but at the same time asking himself, 
what in the world Bramley Croft was driving at. 
‘*T am at your service,” he added, gravely. 

Mr. Croft made no reply, but led the way to 
his daughter’s chamber. ‘The curtains had been 
drawn, and she was seated in an armchair, a little 
back from the window. <A flood of color mantled 
her cheeks, as the surgeon replied with some con- 
straint to her greeting, and accepted her prof- 
fered hand. 
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“‘T will return in a moment,” said Bramley 
Croft ; and he left the room, as if suddenly struck 
by an idea that he was instantly needed else- 
where. 

Dr. Grantley shuddered when the door closed ; 
a feeling of guilt overwhelmed him in the pres- 
ence of that single witness of his crime. For the 
first time in his life he had dreaded to meet her 
alone. But she seized him by the hands, and 
cried, in an impetuous whisper : 

‘‘ Ned! what is there to tell ? Speak quickly !” 

‘* Nothing—nothing,” he stammered, brokenly. 
** You know it all. Are you ill ?” 

The voice of the tortured man trembled pit- 
cously ; his lip quivered, as does that of a child 
nearly overcome. So agonized was his look that 
she forgot all but her boundless pity and sympa- 
thy ; tears sprang to her eyes, and she pressed 
his hand to her lips, erying aloud : 

“Qh, Ned! Ned! Poor Ned !” 

Iie shuddered again, as in some 
thought, and drew away his hand, 

‘IIe told me you were ill.” 

““No—no, Ned ; only heart-ill !” 

“Tam glad of that,” he murmured, absently ; 
then, seeing in her -pitiful, appealing face the 
grievous effect of his conduct, he added, quickly : 
‘* Forgive me! I am very much disturbed at this 
moment.” 


anguish of 


His vague, distracted manner—for now that no 
self-control was required he was fain to relapse 
into gloomy thought—roused again the dormant 
cnergy in the woman. She drew him into a chair 
by her side, and said, with some little severity : 

‘Ned! listen tome! Are you acting like this 
before others ?” 

““No, no!” he replied, shaking off the feeling 
upon ‘Pardon me; I was thinking of 
something—something I will tell you later. I 
am all right now. Your father may return at 
any moment—let me feel your pulse.” 

‘* My pulse is all right !” she cried, with a de- 
spairing little ery; ‘*your own troubles me the 
Ifere !"—she glanced toward the door, 
then drew a folded paper from her bosom and 
thrust it in his hand—‘‘take this and read it 
when you get home. I have written it since you 
arrived ; it will explain itself. I would have 
slipped it into your hand, had he not left us 
Now tell me one thing—are you in dan- 


him. 


more, 


alone. 


ger ? 

‘*] think not in the least,” he replied, putting 
the paper into his pocket. 

** And you have decided what to do ?” 

* Yes; I have decided,” he answered, firmly ; 
‘*T shall maintain silence for the present ; some 
day I will show you why.” 
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**T don’t care why !” she cried, impulsively ; 
**T only feared it would not be so. Promise me 
you will not change your mind without consult- 
ing me; Ned, promise me that.” 

*“Yes, if it comfort you, I promise that,” he 
replied, smiling, faintly, at her eager solicitude. 

‘You don’t know what courage that smile 
gives me,” she said, more gently; for their con- 
versation had been carried on—at least, on her 
part—in vehement whispers. ‘ After it is all 
over, Ned, we will consider it calmly together. 
Ned ! has my father spoken to you ?” 

‘* About what ?” he asked, looking at her in- 
quiringly. 

** About—about—us,” she answered, blushing 
scarlet. 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

Bramley Croft’s step was heard approaching 
the door; she bent toward the surgeon and said, 
quickly : 

*T’ll tell you all when we meet again; but he 
will oppose our marriage no longer.” 

The faint color which rose to Dr. Grantley’s 
face faded to a pallor more deathly, if possible, 
than Ile had no time to reply to her 
words, for the door opened, and her father en- 
tered. The surgeon prescribed a mild hypnotic, 
to be taken before retiring; and, rising at once 
from his chair, bade his patient good morning. 

‘Ife did not kiss me once,” she thought to 
herself, a little grieved, when alone; ‘ but, poor 


Ned ! he is so overwhelmed, I presume he for- 


, 


before. 


got. 

He had forgotten. ‘The something of 
which he had thought was of her; a heart-sick- 
ening impression that his duty compelled him to 
abstain from admitting her to a nearer relation- 
ship than already existed ; the abhorrent thought 
that her love ought not to be for bestowal on him 
—crime-cursed in the eyes of man. 

At the outer door Bramley Croft said, frankly, 
though, evidently, in a little embarrassment : 

**Dr. Grantley, when I realize myself to be in 
the wrong I am always eager to admit it; and, 
though it may seem a strange moment for me to 
take to confess it, I freely admit that I think I 
have erred in my estimate and treatment of you 
in the past, and I ask your pardon. And, more 
than that, I shall be pleased if you shall find the 
renewal of your former relations with me and my 
family agreeable.” 

Edward Grantley extended his hand and said, 
with much emotion : 

‘‘Tam in no state of mind to express myself 
properly ; some time I will do so. I thank you, 
And dazed, con- 
fused, choking with a feeling that he would like 


not 


and bid you good morning.” 
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to weep as children weep, Dr. Grantley hurried 
from the house and turned his steps homeward. 

After a forced breakfast, and seated alone in 
his office, he reviewed calmly the rapid events of 
the past eight hours. Thinking of the sudden 
change in Bramley Croft, which he could in no 
way account for, brought to his mind the note 
which Ada Croft had given him; and, taking it 
from his pocket, he read the following character- 
istic effusion : 

‘* My Same, Same Nep: I can write only a line, for you 


may come at any moment. Let my constant love infuse 


you with courage; maintain your present silence until we 
can meet. My father’s opposition to our marriage is a 
thing of the past, and I will be forever your encouraging, 
comforting, eternally devoted Wire.” 


He read, and reread, the hurried, passionate 
scribble, the words of which seemed to burn his 
wearied eyes; then, bending forward, he thrust 
the paper in among the glowing -coals, and 
watched its destruction until the charred, feath- 
ery flakes were wafted by the draught into the 
outer air. 

‘‘She would give me courage and hope by her 
love,” he sighed, wearily. ‘‘God bless her! her 
life, as well as mine, shall not be tainted by this 
crime. So vanish all my former hopes!” as the 
last charred remnant of her loyal missive was 
wafted from his sight. 

He shielded his eyes from the fire with his 
hand, and, thoroughly exhausted, dropped almost 
instantly into a profound slumber. 


Cuapter VIII. 

In these times of erudition, when the prolific 
columns of the daily press feed the various cray- 
ings of the human mind from a scale of matter 
extending from the ripening and _ harvest-time 
warmth of intellectual dissertation down, through 
interminable gradations, to the mental freezing- 
point accounts of sensuality and crime ; when the 
former is modestly retired upon an inner page, 
and the morbid love of the latter is glutted, it 
would seem, to satiety, it appears a wasteful ex- 
penditure and unworthy motive to court favor by 
the depiction of dismal and hideous scenes—a 
portrayal, moreover, to be shunned, since it was 
a primary intention to avoid the sensational as 
fur as the character of our story would admit. 

Therefore, passing rapidly over the autopsy 
made by Dr. Grantley, and the coroner’s inquest 
inquiring into the cause of Philip Kendrick’s 
death, we take up the doings in Helmshear a 
week subsequent to the day of our story’s open- 
ing. The finding of the coroner’s jury may, how- 
ever, be pertinent ; for, by it, Philip Kendrick 
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came to his death by a blow upon the neck, de- 
livered with a weapon in the hand of some per- 
son unknown. Jacob Wagstaff had smiled sig- 
nificantly at this finding; and, after having clos- 
eted himself with the judge of the criminal court 
for quite a lengthy time, he had mounted his 
horse and rode rapidly out of town. This was 
on the day following the crime, and he had not 
since been seen in Helmshear. 

The excitement among the people had abated in 
a considerable degree, or had expended itself in 
vague conjecture and hypothetical arguments, 
which amounted to nothing, except, indeed, to 
demonstrate the speaker’s assumption ; and affairs 
in general had assumed a customary routine. 

Dr. Grantley had performed those professional 
duties required of him by the law, with the cool- 
ness and completeness of a thoroughly disinter- 
ested person ; he had testified at the coroner’s in- 
quest in precisely the same terms as if the data 
of his knowledge began on thg morning of his 
preliminary examination at Mr. Croft’s house ; in 
no way had he hampered the action of the law by 
the suppression of evidence which the testimony 
of any other physician could possibly have af- 
forded ; and these duties having been conscien- 
tiously performed, he withdrew himself from 
further intercourse on the matter. 

Nearly a week had passed since he had seen 
Ada Croft, and, though far from wanting cour- 
age to meet her, yet he dreaded to inform her of 
the conclusions he had arrived at after long an? 
serious consideration. The routine of his daily 
labor had been resumed, and if his most observ- 
ing patients detected an unusual resignation and 
sadness in his grave bearing, there was little dan- 
ger of their divining its actual cause. That there 
was a possibility of the crime being by some 
means traced to him he did not give a thought ; 
indeed, had he discovered a liability of such an 
event, it is highly probable that he would scarcely 
have turned aside to avoid it. He felt the whole 
plan of his life to have been suddenly changed ;~ 
and, though painfully despondent, he had set out 
upon his new and philanthropic pathway with a 
rigid determination not to deviate therefrom. 

That morning, a week subsequent to our story’s 
opening, he had just finished his breakfast, and 
was about to depart on his round of calls, when 
his housekeeper informed him of a visitor in the 
office. 


Repairing thither, the surgeon was greeted by 
Bramley Croft with a loud and hearty ‘‘ Good 
morning, doctor!” and a handshake, the cordi- 
ality of which was not to be doubted, but which 
was received by the surgeon with only a faint 
smile. 
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‘Take a seat, Mr. Croft,” he said, quietly. 
«Aren’t you out a little early ?” 

‘Just a shade,” cried the magnate, with un- 
usual bluster ; ‘‘ but one must be up and doing 
to catch you busy benefactors before you are 
abroad.” Then, observing the flush which rose 
to the surgeon’s face, he added, heartily: “Say 
—you’ve forgotten what 1 said the other day, 
haven’t you ?” 

‘«‘ Possibly,” was the half-assenting reply. 

‘Look here, Dr. Grantley,” said the magnate, 
more quietly—and he drew his chair several 
inches nearer his vis-d-vis—* let’s be frank and 
outspoken ; I always was that, you know. Now, 
doctor, I’m not here this morning because I am 
sick, nor because I want to ask a favor—nor any- 
thing else of that nature ; I am here only in jus- 
tice to you and to myself, and to say a word to 
you, as one man speaks to another. I know you 
are not one to cavil, nor to nurse splenetic feel- 
ings ; and when I informed you—which I did do 
when I really believed it was so—that I felt my- 
self in the wrong in regard to certain matters, I 
know well enough you must have received that 
acknowledgment-—apology, if you prefer—in the 
spirit in which it was offered.” 

“One could hardly doubt your sincerity, Mr. 
Croft; and if I have suffered from any error of 
yours, I assure you I cherish no ill feeling now,” 
replied the surgeon ; and his first uttered words 
were a little bitterly spoken, but his voice almost 
immediately dropped to a tone of resigned sad- 
ness, 

‘“*Then, doctor,” blurted the magnate, ‘* why 
have you not called at my house the past week ? 
Do you usually neglect your patients so long ?” 

‘Your daughter is not sick !” cried the physi- 
cian, with sudden anxiety. 

“No,” said Bramley Croft, with an amused 
smile; ‘not physically, I think ; but she is un- 
happy—I suppose you practitioners call that a 
mental perversion ; in which case it becomes you 
to ‘minister to a mind diseased,’ to say nothing of 
other reasons. But to speak more seriously—for 
I am detaining you—Ada and I have had many a 
long and loving conversation during the last few 
days; we are nearer each other, I believe, than 
ever before, and I must confess I am happy in 
the change. Now, Dr. Grantley, as I said before, 
I am here to speak plainly ; I cannot, after what 
I have said, believe you to harbor any ill -feel- 
ing.” 

“T have assured you of that,” interrupted the 
surgeon, uneasily ; for he knew not to what issue 
the other was approaching. 

Then,” said Bramley Croft, warmly, ‘lay 
aside this reserve ; forget the past as you forgive 
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it. I know you love my daughter; I know all 
about your meetings and your promises to each 
other ; and, while I admit I did have an idea of 
marrying her to another, I assure you my mind 
was changed before I learned of poor Kendrick’s 
death You are very pale, doctor !” 

‘IT am not overwell,” said the latter, with an 
effort, for he felt he could not endure this mental 
torture longer. 

Bramley Croft hurried his departure. 
and extended his hand, into which the 
placed his own cold palm. 

**T feel assured of your friendship,” said the 
magnate, gravely; ‘‘and, Dr. Grantley, your 
meeting with my daughter to-day shall be in my 
house—not out of it ?” 

“Never out of it again,” replied the surgeon, 
with peculiar emphasis. 

**And you will call upon her this morning— 
at least, professionally ; promise me that.” 

** Yes; I promise that.” 

‘*Then I believe we shall all have come to a 
final and agreeable understanding,” responded 
Bramley Croft; and with a hearty pressure of 
the doctor’s hand he left the house, well satisfied 
that he had conscientiously executed his daugh- 
ter’s morning commission. 

But Dr. Grantley threw himself into a chair 
and bowed his face in his hands, for he felt that 
the conflict within him was to be the bitter strug- 
gle of his life. 

The harbinger of fall was in the clear, sharp 
air when he left home, a little later, to make his 
round of visits; and he inhaled long draughts of 
the inspiring atmosphere as he walked down the 
street to his stable. A drive of several miles in 
the bright morning had a salutary effect upon 
him; and when, at nearly noon, he descended 
from his carriage at Bramley Croft’s door, he was 
quite surprised at the tranquillity with which he 
ascended the steps and rang the bell. 

There was little need of the latter, for Ada 
Croft had seen him when he drove into the yard, 
and opened the door to him as quickly as hurry- 
ing feet would bear her thither. 

**Come in, Ned,” she said, soberly, after his 
words of greeting ; and she led him into the li- 
brary, where the amber sunlight shone through 
the drawn curtains. She closed the door behind 
her, then turned to where he remained standing, 
and slipping her arms about him beneath his own, 
naively raised her face for him to kiss, He bent 
down, slightly paler, and pressed his lips to her 
brow, finding it hard to resist her, even though 
he felt an impassable gulf had yawned between 
them. 

**Sit here, Ned; you can fill this great chair 
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easily enough,” she said, with a good deal of ten- 
derness in her tone; ‘‘and [ will take the otto- 
man here by your side. ‘There—so.” She pushed 
close to his feet a great soft cushion, made like a 
huge tomato, and sinking down upon it, rested 
her white, shapely arm, half bared from the loose 
sleeve of her morning dress, across his knees. 
** Now, dear, let’s say our say.” She spoke ina 
low tone, thrilling with an earnestness which be- 
lied the lightness of her words, and gazed up into 
his sombre face, her own transfigured by the great 
heroic tenderness which did not waver from him 
even in his sin. There was to him something al- 
most angelic about her, she seemed so far away 
from him now. 

‘‘There is but little to say,” he answered, sadly ; 
and bending upon her a look intensely sorrowful, 
he placed his hand gently on hers. 

““Then, Ned,” she replied, with a depth of 
fervor, “‘let us say that little, and, sweeping away 
all barriers from between our open hearts, let us 
both be understood clearly; and after that let 
this past week be forever buried in the depth of 
our own bosom.” 

His heart rose painfully within him at her eager 
devotion ; he said, chokingly : 

“Alas! you do not appreciate the enormity 
of ss 

“Hush, Ned! I appreciate it all; it is that 
appreciation which makes me so firm in my con- 
viction. I appreciate—too late now, perhaps 
the unhappy circumstances which led up to the 
terrible event ; I appreciate that untimely end ; 
and, better than all, the position in which you 
and I are now placed.” 

“* Your position, Ada, is not 

“My position is by your side,” she said, firmly, 
cutting short what he would have spoken ; and a 
welling sob choked the response on the surgeon's 
tongue. 

‘Ned, don’t think I speak without long con- 
sideration of what becomes me. I have surmised 
what your conclusion has been—and you are right. 
The misfortune which befell Philip Kendrick can- 
not be recompensed by the sacrifice of the life, or, 
at least, the life service, of another. If atone- 
ment must be made for the life that is gone, let 
it so be made that some good shall be bestowed 
on those that remain, and not by further sacri- 
fice. Am I not right ?” 

“Yes, yes,” the doctor replied, with a struggle 
to maintain his composure. ‘‘ That is how I have 
felt.” 

“‘T was sure of it, Ned,” she said, with evident 
pleasure. ‘‘ And your plans ?” 

“«My plans ?” 

“‘Yes—for your safety.” 


‘**T shall make none,” he sadly replied, shakin 
his head. 

“You will take your chances ?” 

*T shall go on as I have begun; if chance 
causes my apprehension I shall endeavor to meet 
the worst patiently, believing its direction for the 
best.” 

“Oh, Ned,” she cried, doubtfully, ‘‘ you are 
too scrupulous! The life worth living is worth 
preserving——” 

‘Not at further cost,” he interrupted, softly 

“Oh, Ned, you mean so well! You are grand 
at heart! Perhaps my fear is groundless ; you 
shall judge of that, Ned.” 

She saw that he was much moved ; she hoped 
that he would speak, and tell her his mind, but 
he did not. Then she laid both her white hands 
upon his, with a kind of fond frankness, and 
when she spoke her rich, low voice thrilled with 
an eloquence that seemed its special quality when 
roused by any deep emotion : 

‘‘T hope it may be so. And we will so live, 
Ned, that our lives shall be the reparation; our 
self-denial and benevolence shall procure our 
absolution ; with your great knowledge and skill, 
what blessings may you not bestow on those 
around you! And, Ned, with me to comfort and 
sustain you—with all that is and will be mine 
to aid you—what a field for good shall open out 
before us! The barren——” 

Ife could endure them no longer—the touching 
words and sweet voice of the lovely being at his 
feet ; her tender wistfulness to cling to him even 
now revealed the depth of that love which he 
thought it his duty to abjure; he bent toward 
her with a low, subdued ery: 

**God bless you !—God bless you, my darling ! 
And God forbid that you should be drawn into 
this abyss !” 

“‘ Ned !” 

She started up a little, to gaze with sudden 
fear into his tear-filled eyes. 

“Don’t you see ?—don’t you understand ?” he 
cried, in a low, passionate tone that seemed to 
throb with his heartfelt anguish. ‘The sin is 
mine alone—I alone must be the sufferer! Great 
God! do you not see the wrong tiat I shall do you 
to permit this now ? My life of abnegation must 
not be shared by you, just entering that greatest 
happiness which father, wealth and carly woman- 
hood can give. Don’t you realize my position ?— 
don’t you know what I am ?—don’t you see that 
some day—it may be near, it may be far-—the 
hour may come that I shall stand accused of 
crime? Your life must not be shadowed by that 
horrible probability! In that hour of my con- 
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demnation you must not be sullied by my sin ! 
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She had risen to her feet, and stood, pale and 
motionless, her hand resting on his shoulder. 

‘* Even in this,” she said, with gentle firmness, 
after a moment, “your nobleness betrays itself, 
for you would sacrifice yourself for my sake ; 
but "—and her voice dropped to a tone of won- 
derful pathos, not untouched by mild reproach— 
‘* you forget that you speak to her whom, in the 
eyes of God, you have accepted as your wife.” 

“Yes, yes; but do you not see——” 

‘* Yes—all that you see—and more! I see that 
you would blast your life and my own by follow- 
ing the dictate of an imaginary duty.” 

‘*It is only too plain.” 

“Ts it not equally plain that you will do to me 
one of the greatest wrongs that man can do to 
woman ?” 

‘‘God knows! I would spare you——” 

‘*Renouncing me does not spare me !’’ she said, 
calmly, but with a kindly, though firm, deter- 
mination. ‘* Had I outlived your love my pride 
would forbid these words; but you forget that 
she who has so loved you that she was eager to 
yield wealth, home, father, and come to you, has 
a right to speak thus, has a right to demand that 
her happiness shall be considered.” 

“Tt is that, Ada, and that alone, which I do 
consider,” said the surgeon, almost nonplused by 
the resolute stand that she was taking. 

* Then you are not logical,” she answered, with 
** You are misled by 
the fear that you may some day be called upon to 
face an accusation—which is scarcely probable. 
But even so—am I possessed of less fortitude than 
you? Ah, Ned! it would at that hour I 
should show the depth of my affection !” 

‘“‘ Beloved Ada, I have already proven that.” 

‘*Then I shall prove yours,” she said, fondly 
slipping her arm about his neck, and sitting on 
the arm of his chair. ‘‘ You have devised a noble 
work, dear Ned ; a project which shall command 
the praise and love of all around you; but how 
have you commenced ?” 

“How ?” 

“‘Oh, Ned! nearly by wrecking the whole fut- 
ure of one who loves you better than life. Iam 
speaking calmly, you see; for were I to yield to 
the despair which your words first awakened I 
could not then show you how greatly you wrong 
me.” She sank to her knees by his chair, and 
clasped him about the waist. ‘‘Do you not see 
how wretched you would make me ?” 

‘* Ada,” slowly replied the surgeon, placing his 
arm about her, and looking doubtfully into her 
pleading, upturned face, ‘‘when I came here 
this morning I felt that your future demanded 
that I urge this separation. The chance of——” 
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‘Ned, that is as nothing! Let me share that 
little with you! Do you forget that it was for 
me the misfortune occurred ?” 

*“That does not alter it. 
aspire to do 

‘*T will aid in,” she pleaded, cutting him short. 
“Is not my help worth having? Will not my 
love and devotion be an incentive, as well as a 
sustaining power? Dear, dear Ned, to refuse 
these will be to thus early cross your good de- 
sign.” 

The surgeon sat for some time in silence, vainly 
striving to reconcile his former view with his 
present ; for what he had felt was to be a conflict 
had somehow become a very one-sided affair. At 
length he said, gravely : 

**T cannot, Ada, but remember your past love, 
and even that, cherished as it was, is dimmed by 
to-day’s. God forbid that I err in accepting 
it r 
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Oh, Ned! Ned! don’t vou see that my whole 
happiness hangs on your words!” 

He bent down and touched his lips to her hair. 

‘(rod bless you !” he said, softly. ‘* That hap- 
piness shall be my care. You shall be my wife— 
angel that you are! May God sustain and _ pro- 
tect us !” 

* * * aK * * 

Some time after, when Dr. Grantley rose to go, 
Bramley Croft was seen through one of the side 
windows, where the curtain was raised, slowly 
approaching the house. It was apparent that 
something had occurred which amused him 
hugely ; for at every step his portly form was 
shaking by suppressed laughter, while his usually 
placid face was reddened and convalsed in his 
effort for composure. 

Ada persuaded the doctor to remain till her 
father had entered, which was only a few mo- 
ments. Though both were heavy at heart from 
the fact of their mournful realization, yet both 
experienced a kind of welcome peacefulness in 
their final understanding and the thought of 
what they saw before them ; and both appreciated 
the necessity of a customary demeanor. She 
called to her father; and, still laughing, he en- 
tered the library and shook the surgeon by the 
hand, as though they had not met that very 
morning. 

There was something really contagious in Bram- 
ley Croft’s hearty laughter ; it was so genuine, so 
—corporeal, if I may use the word. Ada could 
not but laugh herself, when she asked him the 
matter. 

“Oh, it’s that Doggles,” he answered, drop- 
ping into a chair. ‘*He’s a painfully ludicrous 
and cunning rascal. It’s fortunate that he’s not 
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ambitious, or some poor numskulls like me would 
be terribly worsted.” 

‘* What has he done, father ?” 

‘¢Oh, not much—only presented his little bill.” 
And the magnate yielded again to his ludicrous 
thoughts. 

‘* His little bill ?” said Ada, inquiringly. 

“Yes, yes. I employed him the other night 
to restrain the hoodlums from scaling the rear 
fence .down here, and he, with more than usual 
cunning, persuaded me into believing he needed, 
as he put it, ‘a at and a thing or two,’ to make 
himself decent; so I told him to get what he 
needed, and I would pay the bill. He brought it 
in just as [ was coming away. He was dressed in 
the ‘’at and the thing or two’—ha, ha, ha! such 
a combination! Here is the bill—just as he made 
it; let me read you the items.” And from a 
wrinkled paper he read : 

““*1 hat, $2; 1 coat, $23; 1 trousers, $5; 1 waistcoat, 
$7; 1 neckerchief, 87cts.; 1 shirt, $2.25; 1 shoes, #4; 
and for my werry waluable services, etc, etc., $2. The 
which makes a total of $46.12. 

‘sala, T. DoGaGues ;’” 
and the magnate finished the reading with a roar 
of laughter. 

“What audacity!’ exclaimed the surgeon, 
smiling. 

«But, father, did you really pay it ?” 

«Audacity! pay it! Why, it was worth every 
cent of the bill to see and hear the raseal! And 
how could 1 help it 2 I had told him I would. I 
made a great show of anger and righteous indig- 
nation, and said I would see him in Satan’s 
clutches before I would pay it; all of which 
seemed to make no impression on him, for he 
stood there in the middle of my office, and, look- 
ing as innocent as a clothier’s wooden image, re- 
marked, with the blandest kind of assurante : ‘ It’s 
as ‘ow I’m werry sorry, but I thought as ‘ow you’d 
want a cove to look ’is best. It’s as *ow some 
un ‘Il ‘ave to pay ; and, in h’order to maintain my 
own h’established credit, it’s as ’°ow—and I’m 
werry sorry it ’appens so—lI'l] ‘ave to tell the 
facts o’ the case in a werry unwarnished way.’” 

‘*Well, I never!” from his daughter. 

“Oh, that is not a tithe of what he said,” 
laughed Mr. Croft. ‘*‘ Why, he even hinted that 
I should find it very unpleasant to be the laugh- 
ingstock of the town. Well, after bantering with 
him till I could contain myself no longer, I finally 
paid him—most, perhaps, that I frequently find 
him useful ; and off he went, with an assumption 
of contriteness that would have brought tears to 
the eyes of a priest—tears of laughter. Hold on, 
doctor! you are not going till after lunch ?” 

‘I must, indeed,” replied the surgeon, who 


had risen. ‘‘It is after one, and I have my 
horse e ; 

** Well, well; your horse, as well as yourself, 
shall be looked after. Come, come! bread and 
salt! You know the Arabian custom. Besides” 
—and slipping his arm through that of the sur- 
geon, the fnagnate added, in a confidential under- 
tone, “I want to talk to you both.” 

So Dr. Grantley staid to lunch. 


CHAPTER IX, 

WHat transpired during that pleasant lunch 
in the magnate’s charming dining room, what 
mutual confessions, what frank and regretful 
little explanations, what new suggestions and 
felicitous plans were made—the details of all this 
are not material; summed up, that agreeable and 
final understanding for which Bramley Croft had 
expressed a hope was consummated ; and, though 
nothing was then to be said about it, yet, between 
you and me, Dr. Grantley and Ada Croft were to 
be married within the year. 

Lunch over, Bramley Croft very sensibly ex- 
cused himself —“owing to press of business ” 
—and, happier in some respects than he had 
been for years, betook himself back to his office 
in the Helmshear Trust. 

The rays of the early afternoon sun, streaming 
down into the clearing of trees where the house 
stood, lay warm and mellow on the dark, luxuri- 
ant foliage clinging round the woodwork of the 
broad veranda, and, penetrating here and there 
the network of leaves, dotted with golden patches 
the dark-stained floor, The heat of the Septem- 
ber midday lingered in the air. Within the par- 
lors of the sumptuous mansion a more than usual 
stillness seemed to reign; a calm quietude not 
unlike that in the long-time tortured hearts of 
the now united lovers. "hat which for weeks 
had loomed like an impassable barrier between 
them had suddenly crumbled away, leaving them 
with grateful hearts, untainted by exultation ; 
and, though clouded by that awfnl event of 
which they alone thought to know the truth, 
they were at least faithful in their convictions. 
In the veiled future there was to them no more 
of heart pangs, no more of distressing separation, 
no more of Love’s deceptions and guile ; and the 
grim shadow which had taken the place of all 
these, and hung like a sudden storm cloud, mar- 
ring the smile of a summer sun—they felt that 
this, too, in time, must dissipate itself in the be- 
nevolent rays of their future lives. 

Dr. Grantley, taking the arm of his betrothed, 
led her out upon the veranda, where the stillness 
was unbroken save by the ceaseless singing of the 
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birds in the surrounding treetops, and the faint 
murmur of their own sweet converse. A long 
time they remained there, shielded from view by 
a veiling of leaves, the surgeon reclining in a 
fanciful Mexican hammock, his grave, peaceful 
eyes resting on the woman he loved ; where, never 
more beautiful, she gazed from the willow chair 
in which she sat, beaming with fondness for him 
to whom she was eager to cling, even through 
evil and adversity, to the utmost end. 

The day stole onward; the descending sun 
rcunded the western corner of the veranda, and 
sent a great golden messenger in upon them, as 
if curious to know what they were doing. The 
surgeon, suggesting that it would be advisable to 
tear himself away, half rose from his position ; 
then he paused, hearing hurried footsteps in the 
harsh, gravel walk, and a voice calling to Jerry, 
a gardener working near the stable. 

‘Allo, Jerry! It’s as ow I sce Dr. Ned’s oss 
in the stable! His ’e ’ere ?” 

Dr. Grantley started to his feet, and brushing 
aside the hanging vines, answered in person. 

“Yes, Doggles! What do you want ?” 

«It’s as ’ow you’re wanted at the jail!” cried 
Doggles, evidently out of breath, and running 
around to the veranda steps. 

Dr. Grantley would ordinarily have laughed at 
the appearance of Mr. Doggles in his “ ’at and 
thing or two,” but now the gravity of his situa- 
tion prevented ; he turned toward the stairs which 
that eccentric individual was mounting, and Ada 
Croft, rising to her feet, clung to the chairback 
for support. 

‘It’s as “ow they’ve got ’im!” cried Doggles, 
excitedly ; then, observing the lady, he removed 
his hat. 

“Got him! 
surgeon. 

“The cove w’at killed Phil Kendrick !” 

The face of both his hearers blanched to deathly 
whiteness, and the woman, uttering a low, dis- 
mayed cry, sank back into her chair. 
moment Dr. Grantley could not speak, and Tim- 
othy Doggles stared amazedly from one to the 
other. Then, as if struck by a sudden thought, 
he clapped his palm to his brow, and muttered. 
The conviction which had entered his mind was 
not infirmly founded. Had all Helmshear enter- 
tained the same, the man who at that moment was 
lodged in the county jail would have been re- 
garded a martyr, rather than a criminal. 

Dr. Grantley’s amazement lasted but a mo- 
ment. ‘What do you mean ?” he asked, hoarsely. 
‘‘Has an arrest been made ?” 
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Got who !” demanded the amazed 
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“Yes; it’s as “ow Mr. Wagstaff ’as got ’im,” 
replied Doggles, with sudden, unassumed hu- 
mility. 

‘Did he send for me ?” 

“Yes, Dr. Ned; it’s as ’ow he ’as a ’orrible 
h’arm 

**Go !” interrupted the surgeon. ‘Say that I 
will come at once.” And he added, as Doggles 
ran down the steps: ‘‘'Tell Jerry to send round 
my carriage !” ‘ 

Then he turned to Ada, pale and trembling in 
her chair, and said, calmly : 

**Come, dear; come into the house; the air 
begins to grow chilly.” 

“Oh, Ned! Ned!” she moaned, as he led her 
into the parlor. 

The blow seemed to crush the woman ; it trans- 
figured the man ! 

Ife folded her in his arms, and, looking down 
into her frightened eyes, said, softly, with a sad 
smile : 

**A thunderbolt out of a clear sky. 
fear; the poor fellow is in no danger.” 

There was a wealth of pathos in his deep tone ; 
its intense significance brought a cry of anguish 
to her lips. 

** But you ?—you, Ned !” 

““T ?” he answered, gently. 
tector above us all !” 

**Oh, Ned! Ned!’ she sobbed, in his arms. 

“Do not feel thus, Ada,” he said, encourag- 
ingly. ‘*There is probably little or-no evidence 
against the man, and he will be released, no 
doubt. Don’t let this alarm you. See—there is 
my carriage, and I will hurry away.” 

‘© You will come to me soon ?” she asked, half 
ashamed of the weakness she had shown. 

‘* Yes, dear—this very evening, and tell you all 
about it.” 

He started to go, then turned suddenly, and, 
taking her hand, said, smilingly : 

‘*T need not counsel you to be calm and cou- 
rageous ?” 

‘No, Ned—no. Forgive me this time—it 
came so suddenly. I shall not forget again, Ned, 
that your safety may be the cost.” 

«* And be careful what you may say.” 

**TIlave no fear of me, Ned.” 

‘Then run and bring back your color,” he an- 
swered, kissing her lightly ; ‘‘and do not alarm 
yourself about me. All will be well.” 

And with a bright smile, which belied his 
actual feeling, he pressed her hand, and, hurry- 
ing from the house, sprang into his carriage and 
drove rapidly away. 


Do not 
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(To be continued.) 
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By W. 

Sir Jonn Herscuet has somewhere told us 
how the blacksmith of a certain village with 
which he was acquainted once got hold of a copy 
of Richardson’s **‘ Pamela,” which he forthwith 
began to read aloud to his fellow villagers, even- 
ing after evening, seated on his anvil. The work 
is prolix and tedious enough from the point of 
view of the modern reader ; but this much is cer- 
tain—that the public-spirited blacksmith never 
failed to have an attentive audience. When the 
labors of the day were over, the good folks—men, 
women and children—clustered about him in his 
shed, and thus evening by evening, and week by 
week—for the reading was a slow business, and 
no skipping was tolerated—the long-winded story 
was patiently waded through. When at length 
the happy consummation was reached the pent- 
up feelings of the villagers broke loose. In a 
perfect frenzy of delight they gave a unanimous 
shout, proceeded at once to obtain possession of 
the church keys, and actually set the parish bells 
a-ringing in honor of the satisfactory termination 
of the heroine’s early troubles. 

This incident is curious, as showing how im- 
possible it is, before a certain stage of intelligence 
has been reached, to draw any hard and fast line 
of distinction between fiction and fact. Strange 
as it may appear to the well-trained novel reader 
of modern times, to whom fiction is at worst an 
idle amusement, or at best a fine art, it is never- 
theless certain that the natural tendency among 
the uneducated and inexperienced is to regard all 
stories as true, and that this tendency is only 
overcome with more or less difficulty—in some 
sases is never overcome at all. Hence that entire 
self-abandonment, that complete and all-absorb- 
ing interest, exhibited by children and other unin- 
itiated readers of fiction in the fate of the heroes 
and heroines of their favorite romances—char- 
acters which are every whit as real and living to 
them as the flesh-and-blood men and women with 
whom they live and speak. What a boon weuld 
a little of such unquestioning faith be to the 
apathetic critic or the listless subscriber to the 
circulating library, who, having long ceased to 
in their fiction, have but a dull, half- 
hearted sympathy with characters whom they 
meet without pleasure, and part from without re- 
gret! They have the author’s word for it that the 
girl was beautiful, and the young fellow all that 


believe 


a voung fellow ought to be. But there the mat- 


ter ends. By most readers the story is only re- 


garded as a means of killing a weary hour; while 
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those who take fiction at all seriously are con- 
cerned far more with the writer’s method and 
skill than with the movements of the puppets 
which he brings into play. Nowadays it is phil- 
istine and vulgar to read a story for the sake of 
the story—which is perhaps fortunate, seeing how 
many of our modern novelists have absolutely no 
story to tell. 

It is the same at the theatre. The play itself, 
considered as a work of art; the scenery and 
stage management ; the actors and the acting, to 
say nothing of the audience, are the things which 
absorb all the attention the cultivated playgoer 
has to bestow. Rarely, if ever, does the sense of 
reality creep in; rarely, if ever, are the barriers 
swept away which divide the actual world from 
that imaginary world into which, for the time be- 
ing, we are privileged to glance. How well do 
we remember the remark made to us by a friend, 
when we were returning together from witnessing 
a performance of Ibsen’s ** Doll’s House”: ‘I 
forgot it was only a play; I believed in it as 
though it had all been true !” 
of absolute reality had been there ; and so strange 
did it seem that we thought the circumstance 
worthy of special remark. 

But in this case, as in the case of romance be- 
fore referred to, there are many incidents which 
might be cited to show that the mingling of fact 
and fiction is natural—and, indeed, inevitable— 
in the earlier stages of intellectual growth ; and 
that the separation only comes with maturer years 
and higher education. 

In one of the wilder parts of California-—the 
extent of the dramatic knowledge of which may 
be judged by the fact that a local house once 
hailed the falling of the curtain on a performance 
of ‘‘ Hamlet ” by long and prolonged shouts for 
the author, which were only silenced when the 
manager stepped before the curtain and informed 
the company that Mr. Shakespeare had died some 
time ago—a brawny miner, witnessing a play in 
which a little girl was ill-treated by the villain, 
threw off his coat, and sprang on the stage with 
the ominous words, ‘‘ Wait till I get at him.” 

A very early incident of this kind is recorded 
in connection with the once famous Robert Cox, 
who is known to students of theatrical history 
for the large part which he took in keeping the 
dramatic spirit of England alive during the time 
of the Commonwealth. In a curious little vol- 
ume, published in 1672, and entitled ** The Wits,” 
Kirkman relates an incident which befell Cox on 
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ene occasion when he was engaged in a country 
town in a play in which he filled the réle of a 
smith. After the performance was over a master 
smith of the neighborhood, charmed with his use 
of anvil and iron, came bustling behind the scenes 
for the purpose of offering him twelvepence a 
week more than he paid any of his other journey- 
men. Doubtless the good man was considerably 
surprised when he found that Cox was unwilling 
to listen to his overtures, and, indeed, knew less 
about the practical work of a smithy than the 
youngest boy in his establishment. 

Readers of dramatic biography will probably 
recall many anecdotes of the same kind, but space 
can be found here for one only. A good many 
years ago, at Greenock, some performances were 
given of the once-popular ‘“‘ Anchor of Hope,” a 
piece containing an exciting scene in which there 
is a fight between a band of smugglers and a cap- 
tain. It happened that one evening gallery and 
pit were filled with sailors from the Channel Fleet, 
which had just anchored outside the town. All 
went well enough till the smugglers attacked the 
captain, and then in a moment the whole house 
was thrown into confusion. A perfect stampede 
of outraged tars struggled on to the stage, where 
they fell upon the smugglers and routed them, 
amidst the intense excitement of the onlookers. 
It was only with the greatest difficulty that they 
could be made to understand that, after all, it was 
“only acting.” 


PAGANINI’S LITTLE ACTS 
KINDNESS. 

Ar this moment (writes Eugene Field) Iam 
reminded of a very gracious act done by Paga- 
nini, the violinist, near the end of his life. You 
know, probably, that Paganini was regarded by 
many as a supernatural being—ay, a diabolical 
creature, in pact with the devil. His uncanny 
appearance and the weirdness of his ait tended to 
confirm this vulgar superstition. It was after the 
violinist had achieved a world-wide fame, and had 
amassed a large fortune, that Hector Berlioz first 
came to Paris to conduct the performance of one 
of his own compositions. So very poor was Ber- 
lioz that he had hardly money enough wherewith 
to purchase a coat in which to appear decently in 
public. At his first appearance in Paris Paganini 
was present, occupying a box—an emaciated man, 
with rolling black eves and hair that tumbled 
grotesquely about his face and upon his shoulders. 
After the performance Paganini came upon the 
stage, led by his little boy. 


OF 


The great master 


threw himself at Berlioz’s feet and hugged his 
knees, crying : 


‘*T embrace the immortal Beetho- 
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ven’s successor ! You alone are competent te take 
up his work where he left it.” 

Berlioz for the nonce forgot his poverty and 
his misery ; Paganini’s enthusiasm cheered him; 
the two talked long and earnestly together. On 
the following morning, while sitting in his room, 
the little boy entered—Paganini’s little bov. 
**Papa sends you this note, and wants you to 
read it when you are alone.” 

The note was indeed from Paganini, and it 
abounded in sentiments of admiration and con- 
fidence; better yet, it contained a check for 
20,000 frances, a sum that made Berlioz «a com- 
paratively rich man, relieving his necessities and 
enabling him to pursue (unmolested by fears of 
his creditors) those noble works which survive a 
monument to his genius and a joy to all lovers of 
music. 

Like other great geniuses, Paganini enjoyed an 
occasional eccentricity. At one time, when he 
was in Vienna, he asked a cabman what of all 
things in life he most desired. 

**T most wish I had money enough to go to hear 
that fiddler of whom the city talks so much,” re- 
plied the cabman. 

‘You shall hear him!” exclaimed Paganini. 
“You shall drive me to the theatre to-night, 
for I, too, shall hear him, and I will buy a ticket 
for you.” 

Imagine the astonishment and pride of that 
cab driver when, ensconced in the theatre that 
evening, he discovered that Paganini was none 
other than his patron! After that the grateful 
fellow insisted upon driving Paganini to and from 
the theatre every evening, and it was with honest 
protest that he was induced to accept any fares. 
But he got the great artist’s permission to name 
his cab the “ Paganini,” and when it became 
known that the wizard had really patronized this 
particular cabman the: fellow became the fashion 
and fairly coined money. 

Four years later Paganini revisited Vienna, and 
upon his first appearance he was disturbed by the 
violence and prolixity of the applauge which is- 
sued from a large party in one of the proscenium 
boxes. The party seemed to be a family—yes, it 
was the cabman’s family, all dressed to kill, all 
smiling and enthusiastic, and all zealous to mani- 
fest their appreciation both of Paganini’s art and of 
their indebtedness to him. When Paganini found 
out who his noisy admirers were he was greatly 
amused, and was willing to pardon their inop- 


portune and riotous demonstrations of gratitude. 
Next day the cabman called and took his patron 
for a drive, and showed him the houses he had 
bought and builded within four years —all the 


consequence of Puganini’s little act of kindness. 
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In March the world was bare 
Beneath the changeful sky 
It lies adorned and fair, 
Wrapt soft in sunny air, 
With flowers everywhere, 
Now in July. 


A SUMMER SONG. 
By FRANCES WYNNE, 


But in bleak March, unchilled, 
The thrushes warbled high, 
And all the woods were filled 
With songs the blackbirds trilled— 
The sweet bird notes are stilled 
Now in July. 


In March the cold rain fell, 
But little heeded I, 
For I was loved so well. 
Love, hast thou lost the spell: 
Is no such tale to tell 
Now in July ? 
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‘‘ INSTINCTIVELY THE GIRL SEIZED A BURNT COAL FROM THE HEARTH, AND ON THE WALL BESIDE HER JOTTED 
DOWN THE SONG AS ROUGET COMPOSED IT,” 


“AUX 


ONE ITUNDRED years ago, in the bitter December 
of 1790, two men were standing face to face in 
the salon of a grand house in the old city of Stras- 
burg. The time was stormy and dangerous, and 
the twain of which I write represented in their 
persons the two conflicting elements of that 
earthquake period, for the elder man was the 
Baron de Launay, a noble of the ancien régime, 
and the younger was a poor lieutenant of en- 
gineers—an ardent republican—a son of the sov- 
ereign people—by name Rouget de Lisle. 

The salon was large and full of mirrors, A 
pair of silver cupids poised on their brands sup- 
ported the wood fire in the deep chimney. The 
bare oak floor shone like glass. Hangings of 
Gobelin tapestry were there, and high-backed 
chairs surmounted with gilded coronets. The 
many doors and windows admitted villainous 
draughts. 

On one side of the fire stood the baron—a 
small, spare man, with a haughty, high-featured 


face. Ile wore a white peruke and a suit of dark 
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shot velvet. Point-lace ruffles fell over his white 
hands, diamond buckles glittered in his shoes. 
Ife was calmly taking snuff from a gold snuff- 
box. 

At the opposite end of, the hearth stood the 
lieutenant—a pale, slender youth, with chestnut 
hair curling loose about his clear-cut, serious face. 
Ile wore a long blue redingote, girt about the 
waist with a tricolored scarf, and his cocked hat 
was tucked under his arm. 

“Sir,” said the baron, in a disdainful voice, 
‘it is true that the times are bad—that the no- 
bles of France have suffered, and are still suffer- 
ing, unspeakable insults from the canaille ; but, 
thank Heaven ! the day has not yet dawned when 
we give our daughters to peasants. Morbleu! Go 
your way, fellow—you must be mad !” 

The pale face of the lieutenant put on a look, 
resolute, defiant. 

‘* Baron, I will take no answer from you !” he 
said. ‘I love your daughter—I ask permission 
to tell her so with my own lips.” 
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“You love my daughter !” repeated the baron, 
i a withering tone. ‘* Yes, you send her amor- 
oug verses—you play strange airs within sound of 
her windows by night—for you are a poet and mu- 
sician, it seems, as well as a soldier. Ma foi! With 
other sans-culottes and revolutionaries, you are 
seeking to destroy the nobility. At the same time 
you adore it in the person of Mile. de Launay. 
Abominable paradox i 

There was so much truth in these words that 
tue lieutenant hung his head and remained si- 
lent. 
‘* Well,” continued the baron, sternly, ‘‘ since 
you will have it so, monsieur, my daughter shall 
be summoned to the salon.” 

IIe bell sharply. A 
Mile. de Launay entered. 

She was a true daughter of the nodlesse—a daz- 


rang a moment after, 


zling blonde, graceful and slender as a reed. She 


wore a robe of dull-blue brocade, of Louis XV. 
pattern, over a stomacher and petticoat of figured 


In her fair hair was a sprinkling of pow- 
which, as George Sand says, gives a noble 
At sight of her De Lisle grew 
Iie made a deep, silent obei- 


satin. 


to all women. 
pale as ashes. 
ce. 

man !” the 
baron, with a contemptuous gesture toward his 
visitor. ‘* He declares himself to be a suitor for 
vour hand. He has had the audacity to write vou 
madrigals and rondeaux—to follow your carriage 
through the streets—to adore you in your box at 


this said 


** Mademoiselle, you see 


the theatre—to play musical instruments by night 
And 


take no answer from me—your father—but de- 


on the terraces of the garden. now he will 
mands that you give him one yourself.” 

Mademoiselle drew quickly back. Over her 
blonde face swept a look of horror. All the 
pride of her race spoke in her curled lip, her 
cold and queenly glance. Betwixt the daughter 
of the De Launays and a republican lieutenant 
vawned a deep and impassable gulf. ‘But the 
heart of Rouget de Lisle was burning like a coal 
in his breast. Nothing daunted by the mien of 
the young beauty, he broke out, wildly : 

**IT love you, mademoiselle! I claim the right 
to tell you of that love. It is not a time to dis- 
css questions of rank. I am aman—you are a 
woman ; that is enough. It is true that I have 
followed your carriage —watched you in your 
opera box—passed whole nights walking up and 
down by this house which shelters you. Can you 
condemn me for these things? I live only in the 
thought of you. What is the accident of birth to 
love like mine? As sand under the hoofs of a 
desert horse !” 

His passion choked him. 


He held out his 
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hands imploringly. 
gesture of scorn. 


She repulsed him with a 


** Monsieur,” and her violet eyes flashed omi- 
nously, *‘do not mention the word Jove in my 
it is unpardonable insolence. I still 
for I aristocrat, not a 
revolutionary, and women of my station do not 
mate with men like you. Llere are your verses.” 
She held toward him a roll of paper. ‘ They 
did not amuse me ; on the contrary, | found them 
exceedingly tiresome. Monsieur, your suit is re- 
I give you permission to withdraw at 


resence ; 
] 


believe in rank, am an 


jected. 
once.” 

With a mocking smile the old baron looked at 
his visitor, Pale as death, De Lisle dropped the 
unfortunate verses into the fire, and cast a look 
of raging anguish and reproach at Mlle. de Lau- 
nay. She answered with these words : 

** Monsieur, I am the daughter of a race that 
may be cast down, but never humbled. We shall 
carry our pride to the prison and the scaffold.” 

Ile knew that she spoke the truth. Seized 
with an unutterable despair, he turned and rushed 
out of the room—out of the house. 

It was a bleak December night. A young 
moon shone upon the citadel, the bastioned line 
of ramparts and the seven gates of Strasburg. 
The famous cathedral tower of hewn stone stood 
up against the sky—a dream of beauty, over which 
the whole world has marveled for centuries. Two 
hundred and fifty miles away, Paris was in an 
uproar. Here, in this ancient city, the Revolution 
also walked. The entire frontier was aflame witi 
it; but to-night an outward appearance of peace 
reigned everywhere. 

The unfortunate lieutenant rushed blindly 
away through the moonlit streets—whither he 
neither knew nor cared. He was mad with dis- 
appointment and despair. He could not return 
to his quarters. The same instinct that drives 
the wounded wild beast to hide from its fellows 
was gouding this man to seek refuge in solitude 
and darkness, apart from his own kind. 

Presently he came to a street in the poorer 
quarter of the city—narrow, gloomy, dilapidated, 
and without lamp or foot pavement. ‘The roofs 
of the old houses almost met overhead ; the moon- 
light fell feebly betwixt the uneven lines of wall 
and bulging window. In the treacherous gutter 
below the wayfarer slipped and stumbled. De 
Lisle paused where the shadows of the tumble- 
down dwellings were darkest, and leaning against 
a crumbling wall of masonry, dropped his head 
on his breast in an attitude of utter dejection. 

Hour after hour went by—he did not change 
his position. The cold grew bitter —he 
chilled —benumbed—he did not know it. 


was 
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hot anguish in his heart deadened him to all out- 
ward discomfort. 

The moon began to sink behind the fortifica- 
tions and the lacelike work of the high cathedral 
tower. Then a sound of approaching footsteps 
echoed in the narrow street. A slender, dark girl 
in a shabby pelisse paused beside the stupefied 
man. She touched his arm doubtfully. Two 
large, lustrous eyes peered into his half-uncon- 
scious face. 

‘It is Citoyen Rouget, father,” she said, ad- 
dressing an old man, who was tramping behind 
her, bearing a violin case. ‘* Mon Dieu! some- 
thing is amiss with him.” 

Old Andre Dierick hurried forward as fast as 
his feeble legs could carry him. 

“ Rouget !” he cried, shaking the inert figure 
lustily; ‘are you asleep, man, or have you been 
drinking wine ? No, that cannot be? Ciel! 
The cold has gone to your head—you are perish- 
ing here ; arouse yourself !” 

At the voice of friends De Lisle started—stared 
like a man dazed. 

‘* Dierick !” he muttered, “ and little Bettine ! 
I see. ‘The hour is late—you are returning from 
the theatre. Pass on, and leave me alone.” 

“No!” said Bettine, firmly; “you are freez- 
ing. The night is terrible. Some evil is upon 
you, Rouget. Come with us—come at once.” 

Her warm, friendly hand closed upon his own. 
He made no resistance, but suffered her to lead 
him along the narrow street, and on to the door 
of a small, poor house where the Diericks lived. 
The trio entered a room on the ground floor. 
The walls were whitewashed ; the wind whistled 
through the chinks in the doors. ‘There were 
oak chairs, with rush bottoms, standing about, 
and the table was simply a board laid on cross- 
bars. A harpsichord and some rolls of music 
filled a corner. Bettine, kneeling on the hearth, 
stirred the dead ashes, and uncovered a few red 
embers. On these she flung an armful of wood. 
A bright flame leaped up, and diffused a grateful 
warmth through the place. Bettine led Citoyen 
Rouget to a chair by the fire. 

**Sit here,” she said, ‘‘and thaw yourself. I 
see that you are ill.” 

For months the young lieutenant of engineers 
had been a frequent guest in this poor house. 
Old Dierick played the violin in the orchestra of 
the Strasburg Theatre ; his motherless daughter 
sang on the stage. Rouget himself was no mean 
musician. Ile wrote excellent poetry, he com- 
posed good music. In his tedious garrison life 
he often sought the society of the Diericks ; kin- 
dred tastes united the trio in firm friendship. 
Now, in spite of his strange appearance, father 
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and daughter forbore to annoy Rouget with 
questions. The old man, whose threadbare suit 
of snuff-colored cloth seemed but a poor protec- 
tion against the cold of the night, put down his 
violin case and hastened to warm himself at the 
fire. 

** Supper, Bettine!” he cailed; and the dark 
girl spread the cloth, and placed on the board a 
loaf of bread, some slices of ham and a bottle 
of vin du pays. Rouget was compelled to move 
up to the table with his friends. 

‘Plenty is not seen at our feasts,” said Die- 
rick, sadly. ‘‘Times are bad —bread is dear. 
Well, we have still the consolations of music and 
good-fellowship left to us. Ah, Rouget, you 
should have heard my little Bettine at the thea- 
tre tonight! She hasavoice. You promised to 
write a song for her singing—do not forget it.” 

The young lieutenent aroused himself a little— 
glanced, with a friendly air, at the dark, brill- 
iant-eyed girl on the other side of the board. 

“*T will write it, my good Dierick,” he an- 
swered. 

Old Andre poured his guest a glass of wine. 

Tet us drink,” he said, solemnly, ‘to Lib- 
erty, and the new day that is dawning upon 
France.” 

‘With my whole heart !’ answered Rou 
he tossed off the wine with enthusiasm. 

As Dierick put down his glass a shadow fell 
upon his thin old face. He assumed a gloomy, 
introspective look. ‘ 


et, and 


or 
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** Citoyen Rouget,” he began, “with your own 
eyes you have seen in more than one village the 
carean erected, with the chain and iron collar, 
symbol of the arrogance of the nobility and the 
slavery of this miserable people. I was born in 
the capitainerie of Montceau. By grant of the 
King a prince of the blood was given control of 
all game therein—the sanye to be preserved for 
his own exclusive pleasure. Droves of wild boars 
and herds of deer, confined by no wall or pale, 
wandered at will over the whole country, and de- 
stroyed the crops of the wretched peasants. Mark 
you, there was an edict which prohibited weed- 
ing and hoeing, lest the young birds should be dis- 
turbed ; another against mowing before a certain 
date and taking away the stubble, which might 
deprive the birds of shelter. Our tyrants broke 
the hand mills with which we ground our grain, 
and forced us to buy of the grand seigneur the 
annual right to bruise betwixt two stones a meas- 
ure of buckwheat or barley. Under pain of vari- 
ous fines, every man was forced to buy a certain 
amount of salt per annum, whether he wanted it 
or not—to press his grapes at the grand seigneur’s 
press—to bake his bread in his oppressor’s oven. 
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There was a seigneurial tax upon fires—upon 
every half se¢ier of corn—upon the smallest mor- 
sel that passed our miserable lips. Servitude, 
outrage, violence were our daily portion. The 
grand seigneur’s deer trampled my father’s scanty 
field. In trying to save food for his children he 
one day killed a stag. For that crime he was 
sent to the galleys. When, at the age of thirty, 
my mother died of misery and despair, she had 
the bent body and the white head of a woman of 
seventy.” 

Rouget shrugged his shoulders moodily. 

“* And the King and the nobles,” he said, ‘* won- 
der at the Revolution !—they are amazed that the 
people should complain of the feudal system! Go 
on, Dierick.” 

‘* After my mother’s death,” continued the old 
man, ‘I was sent to an uncle in a neighboring 
parish. The curé there gave me musical instruc- 
tion—taught me many things. My uncle was ar- 
rested for smuggling a few pounds of the salt 
which we were forced to buy, often against our 
will. He fined three hundred He 
could not pay the sum, and was flogged and 
branded. Great God! when life becomes one 
long day of wretchedness men cease to value it. 
My uncle smuggled salt a second time. He was 
hanged.” 

He arose and went back to the fire. Rouget 
followed. Perhaps the old musician half guessed 
the cause of the younger man’s silence and gloom ; 
at anv rate, he cried, in a loud voice : 

“These grand seigneurs! Their horrible laws, 
their /ailles and corvées, their oppression and cru- 
elty, their rotten justice — yes, I know it all! 
Mon Dieu! this is no time for a man to think 
of his own pleasure or his own sorrow. France 
is in the throes of a new birth; in her misery we 
must forget our own.” 

He leaned wearily back in his 
after he fell asleep. 

The fire was now burning low. The candles 
east a sickly light in the room. Bettine sat on 
one side of the hearth, silent, motionless, watch- 
ing Rouget with her great sad moons of eyes. 
Her slender brown hands were locked about her 
knees. Her long hair curled dark and lustrous 
upon her shoulders. In her thin brown face the 
fire of genius smoldered. 

Suddenly Rouget seized old Dierick’s violin 
from its case, and began to play. 

The words came with the music—which was 
born first in his brain he never knew. His head 
burned, his heart seemed bursting. Now the air 
raced before the words ; then the words took form 
and sound before the air. Bettine listened, won- 
dered, trembled. ‘Tears gathered in her great 


was livres. 


chair. Soon 
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eyes—rolled down her olive cheeks. 
dared to breathe. The room seemed full of bat- 
tle—vengeance. The wrongs of ages cried aloud 
to ILeaven—at last the wretched people were ris- 
ing against their tyrants. A strange and terrible 
intoxication filled the air. The Revolution had 
! Something that was never to die— 


She hardly 


found voice ! 
a fragment of immortality—was struggling into 
birth beneath old Andre Dierick’s humble roof. 

Instinctively the girl seized a burnt coal from 
the hearth, and on the wall beside her jotted 
down the song as Rouget composed it : 


‘‘Allons, enfants de la patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrivé! 

Contre nous, de la tyrannie, 

L’¢tendard sanglant est levé. 

Entendez vous dans ces campagnes 

Mugir ces féroces soldats! 

Ils viennent jusque dans vos bras 

Egorger vos fils et vos compagnes ! 
Aux armes, citoyens! formez vos bataillons! 
Marchons! qu’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons!” 


Old Dierick slept on. 
and went out. Only the fire gave light in the 
Outside the windows the wind wailed 
and complained, as if in sympathy with the 
mood of the musician. And still the pair sat 
there on the hearth, and the man composed and 
the girl listened and wrote both words and music 
on the wall beside her. In the east, dawn at last 
began to appear. Rouget, deadly pale, put down 
the violin. Bettine was looking at him with di- 
lated eyes. 

** At last,” she said, ‘‘ you have fulfilled your 
promise — you have written a song for me to 
sing !” 

Ile did not seem to hear her. He arose to his 
feet like a man in a dream, seized his hat, and 
without a word staggered out of Dierick’s house, 
and home to his quarters. 

* * ** * * * 


The candles guttered 


room, 


On the following night Bettine Dierick seng 


Rouget’s song at the Strasburg Theatre. her 
voice was the first to give the Ilymn of France to 
the world. 

At the same hour the young lieutenant sat in 
his dreary lodgings, a prey to terrible depression. 
In crossing one of the public squares at sunset 
he had encountered the carriage of Mlle. de Lau- 
nay. The lovely aristocrat turned upon him a 
look full of cold contempt ; it was like a dagger 
in his heart. The Diericks were now forgotten, 
and all that had happened at their fireside on 
the previous night. His mind seemed emptied 
of everything but his own despair. A frenzy of 
misery seized him—he longed for death. 

The night wore on. He sat alone at a table, on 
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which a solitary candle burned. Before him lay 
a loaded pistol. His hand clutched it convul- 
sively. A deadly purpose filled haggard 
young face. 

‘‘Why should I live ?’ he muttered, in dreary 


self-scorn. 


his 


‘*This insane passion dishonors me, 
yet I cannot cast it out. I love, and in return I 
am despised ! Oh, weak fool that I am—in death 
alone I can find release from my folly !” 

He was very poor, but such valuables as he pos- 
sessed he made into a bundle, wrote a letter of 
farewell, and directed both to his mother at 
Lons-le-Saunier in the Jura. Then he grasped 
the pistol, and turned the muzzle to his forehead. 

As he did so a great uproar arose in the street 
outside—a noise like the raging of the sea. Rou- 
get listened. Nearer drew the sound, and nearer. 
Ile heard his own name shouted by a multitude 
of voices. He dropped the pistol and rushed to 
the window. 

Vaire of Stras- 


Rouget’s door, 


the 
before 
swinging aloft lighted torches, and calling upon 
lieutenant to forth. In the 
midst of the dense mass of people, borne in a 
Bettine Dierick, 
shining brown head crowned with a laurel wreath. 
with en- 


An immense crowd, with 


by ry atl its stood 


head, 


the young come 


triumphal chair, he saw her 


The vast throng shouted, wept, roared 
thusiasm. 
‘Long live Rouget de Lisle ! 


man who has given us the Hymn of France!” 


Long live the 


Till that moment he had quite forgotten the 


Even now he was too amazed and bewil- 


Bong, 
dered to understand. But the people surrounded 
him, filled his ears with a thunder of praise, and 
crowned with laurel, as they had already 

Bettine Dierick. In the act of 
death, Rouget himself famous. 


hy the flaring torchlight he looked into Bettine’s 


him 
crowned very 
set king found 
large, soft eves, 

‘And you carried my song to the theatre ?” 
he said. ‘* While I was shut up here, medftating a 
cowardly evil, you, brave, sweet child, was win- 
ning renown for us both 7” 

She smiled, sadly. 

**T sang it well, Rouget,” she answered, simply, 
‘because I loved you.” 

The young soldier never thought of suicide 
again. 

That night at Strasburg was only the beginning 
of the tremendous applause which everywhere 
greeted the new Like wildfire it flew 
through the cities of France. It was sung at all 
public gatherings, at the clubs and the theatres, 
by the soldiers in the field, by victims on their 
way to the scaffold. The terrible men of Mar- 
seilles thundered it all the way, on their famous 


song. 


ARMES! 


march from the Mediterranean to Paris. In notes 
alternately sharp and flat, they shook the whole 
kingdom with this hymn of glory, which was also 
the shriek of vengeance and death. That wild, 
bronzed horde, with eyes of fire, their heads 
crowned with the donnet rouge, entered Paris by 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, on the 30th of July, 
1792, and, headed by Santerre, the brewer, 
marched to the Champs Elysées, dragging their 
guns behind them, and making the capital to 
tremble with De Lisle’s hymn. It was the men 
of Marseilles who gave to the song the name by 
which it has ever since been known ; and at the 
hour when they roared ‘*Aux armes!” in the 
streets of Paris the last remnant of royalty per- 
ished. 

The Revolution moved rapidly. Like Saturn, 
it began to devour its own children. Old Andre 
Dierick went to the guillotine to the sound oj 
the song which had been written at his own fire- 
The Baron de Launay and his beautiful 
young daughter also perished together on the 
scaffold, to the music of Rouget’s hymn. De 
Lisle himself soon fell into misfortune. Ilis un- 
happy passion for Mile. de Launay reached, some- 
how, the ears of the authorities. He was promptly 
proscribed as a royalist. In disguise, he sought 
to fly to his native town in the Jura. One night, 
in a peasant’s hut, where he had taken refuge 
from a violent tempest, he heard the children of 
the place singing his song. Shuddering, he list- 


side. 


ened. 

“What is that hymn called ?” he inquired of 
the peasant. 

“The Marseillaise,” answered the man. In 
this way Rouget first heard the name by which 
his immortal offspring had been christened -by the 
nation. 

Ife was apprehended in the peasant’s hut, and 
thrown into prison. For awhile it seemed cer- 
tain that the author of the song which France 
had engraved on her heart of hearts was destined 
to go to the guillotine, to the accompaniment of 
his own martial strains. But Fate ordered other- 
wise. Rouget de Lisle was saved by the 9th Ther- 
midor. 

After the Reign of Terror he went to Paris. 
There he again met Bettine Dierick, who had 
become a favorite actress at the Théatre Frangais. 
The dark, sad-eyed girl had developed into a mar- 
velously beautiful woman. At sight of Rouget 
she became deadly pale. 

“You!” she said. ‘Ah, I thought you had 
forgotten me !” 


‘‘For years your memory has been with me 


continually, Bettine,” he answered. ‘We were 
good friends in the old days at Strasburg ?” 
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A little color came back to her handsome face. 
«“ Yes—oh, yes !” 

‘Po you remember the night of that first tri- 
umph, which you won for yourself and for me ? 
You were a child then, and as such not ashamed 
to say that you sang my song well, because you 
loved me. Those words have followed me ever 
since—in prison, in war, in peace. I have kept 
them in my inmost heart. You are now a woman, 
Bettine, famous and beautiful—ah, do you love 
me still ?” 

A solemn light shone in her large eyes. 

‘My heart has never held a thought for any 
other being,” she answered. ‘‘I love you, Rou- 
get, and you only !” 

Ile married her soon after, and carried her 
away to Lons-le-Saunier in the Jura. 


HOW MOROCCO LEATHER IS MADE, 


Tue manufacture of morocco, as all know, is 
the art of dyeing leather. Morocco is goatskin 
tanned and dyed on the side on which the hair 
grows. Sheepskins are treated in the same man- 
ner, and are then called ‘*sheep morocco.” The 
first knowledge the French had of the way in 
which Levant morocco is manufactured was ob- 
tained from Granger, a surgeon of the royal navy, 
who made voyages in various countries by order 
of the minister, Maurepas. <A description of the 
art of making morocco was the subject of a note 
by him addressed tothe Academy in 1735. The 
first French morocco factory was established in 
Paris by a man named Garon in 1749. The first 
thing to be done with goatskins, in order to make 
them available for the manufacture of sheaths, 
portfolios, portemonnaies and the like, is to soften 
the skins, which reach the morocco maker hard 
and with the hair on. For that purpose the skins 
are steeped for several days in stagnant water. 
Then they are rinsed in fresh water, cleared of 
every particle of flesh adhering to the skin, 
drained, and put into a solution of lime. The 
object of this last operation is to swell the skins 
and open the pores, in order to facilitate the re- 
moval of the hair. This last is effected by the 
aid of a round knife, with which the tanner goes 
over all the surface of the skin without cutting 
the hair, which then falls ont. Then, in order 
to get rid of the lime, the skins are cleaned in 
water, and, to rid them of any liquid they may 
have retained, are afterward pressed on a wooden 
frame with a kind of knife called a querce. Be- 
tween each of these operations they pound the 
skins hard in tubs with wooden pestles. Lately 
for this pounding has been substituted violent 
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agitation in a tun filled with water, the interior 
surface of which is covered with wooden spikes, 
and which turns rapidly on a horizontal avis. 
Some manufacturers, for opening the pores to 
loosen the hair, use alkaline lyes. When these 
preliminary preparations are finished the skins 
are given baths which neutralize the action of 
the last particles of lime, draw closer together 
the texture of the skins, and render the dye more 
solid. Then the skins have a bath of red dye. 
Afterward they are rinsed, and the tanning is 
proceeded with. When the tanning is completed 
the skins are given their final color, black, blue 
or violet. The dyed morocco is dried, deprived 
of all superfluous parts, and then polished with a 
piece of slate. Finally, morocco must have what 
is called the ‘‘ grain ” or ‘* rough coat.” This is 
obtained by rubbing the polished skin with a 
piece of cork. By crossing the strokes of the 
cork, or by giving a final polish which flattens 
the grain in certain parts, are produced the vari- 
ous kinds of grain called the “ broken grain,” the 
‘barley grain ” and the * guvadrille grain,” 


AMERICANS AS SWISS TOURISTS. 

If may readily be admitted that the increasing 
travelinig facilities bring a good many more tour- 
ists to Switzerland than in former times. This, 
however, seems to be more than counteracted by 
the undeniable fact that tourists nowadays do not 
remain at any place as long as they used to. 
Then it required many weeks to ‘‘do” all the 
sightseeing in Switzerland ; now, as already said, 
all the principal points of interest, including Lu- 
cerne, Interlaken, the ‘‘ Bernese Oberland,” the 
Rhone valley, Geneva and Chamounix, can be 
taken in quite comfortably within a week. One- 
half of the American .towrists to Switzerland do 
so, and they are a very important class of travel- 
ers for hotel keepers. 

Take, for instance, Chamounix. There were 
20,000 tourists in all visiting that place last sum- 
mer, among them 5,000 English, 4.000 French, 
1,200 Germans, 1,300 Swiss, 700 Italians, 400 
Russians and 5,016 Americans. Similarly Zer- 
matt, the Turka, Eggishorn and other out-of-the- 
way places requiring a certain amount of courage, 


endurance and means show a predominance of 


Americans which diminishes in more accessible 
places and is entirely lost in the great railway 
centres like Berne, Lucerne, Zurich, etc., where 
the masses of tourists are mostly composed of 
Germans, English and Frenchmen. It is thus 
seen that Americans are the most enterprising 
of Swiss tourists. 

































































CHIOGGIA. 


A FERRARA PILGRIMAGE, 


T was in the early 
morning that I 
boarded the little 
steamer for 


Chioggia. Venice 

was still asleep, 
and the sun was engaged in its daily work of 
chasing away the night mists that hung, reluc- 
tant to be gone, about the palaces of the Grand 
Canal. San Giorgio’s great tower stood out clearly 
against the dark-blue sky, a wonder of rosy splen- 


dor and sparkling white ; the crescent ‘ Riva” 
(that great promenade of the Venetians) was 
streaked with long, dark shadows and glittering 
stretches of sunlight. The Doge’s Palace seemed 
to have caught some of the buoyancy of its long- 
past youth from the new day, and looked more 
than ever lovely; while just behind 
it the many domes of St. Mark’s flash- 
ed and glittered like jewels set in the 
diadem of a sea queen. [Beyond all 
the clustering shapes of dome and 
campanile, shutting out the horizon 
and mingling with the clouds, rose 
the great snow peaks of the Alps, the 
dominant note of mightier Nature 
wbove and beyond the loveliest crea- 
tions of man. 

Such is the picture you see as the 
boats starts, growing smaller and 
smaller as time goes. The ever- 
lovely, multicolored waters of the 
lagoons, flecked with green, blue and 
violet, dancing, sparkling and plash- 
ing against the boat in little foam 
caps, leaving behind in our wake a 
long stretch of white, as though 
strewn with flower petals. Swift 
boats pass us, their rowers singing, 
on the way to market with their 
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island produce. Quaint-shaped fishing craft sail 
by with gay sails of red and yellow, or appear 
mere points of color near the horizon. Ahead, 
the many islands, each with its church and cam- 
panile, shimmer like mirages at first, then gradu- 
ally turn into reality as we approach, peopled 
with fish venders crying their wares pathetically 
through the narrow streets, and women with 
frowzy hair clattering and screaming. 

Venice meanwhile has grown imperceptibly 
more misty and indefinite ; the blue haze grows 
deeper and deeper, till the houses are almost in- 
visible. Only the great tower of San Marco points 
exultingly upward. Then, a moment after, we 
look, and all is gone; only the blue waves, the 
islands around, and the sea queen has gone into 
the sunlit waters of her kingdom. 
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flowers stand in front of the gold and 
jeweled altarpiece. If the government 
would let them they would sell the tombs 
of their ancestors to foreign museums (as 
they have done), raffle off St. Peter’s and 
turn Pompeii into a stone quarry. One 
thing alone might prevent them—the fact 
m that the great crowd of strangers, the 
Opi, — i gecse that lay them golden eggs, the thou- 
1 fa eri eo ean /# sands from afar who come yearly, bearing 
gifts in their hands, might stay away. 

But to return. We stop at many little 
places with straggling streets and churches 
much too big for them; little towns to 
which I know distance lends all the en- 
chantment ; fishermen’s settlements that 
seem to need water wofully, notwith- 
standing there is so much around, They 
are all types of what Wenice once was, and 
might be still if Fortune had not chosen 
her for her pet, and raised her from pov- 
erty to a height from which she can never 
entirely fall. 

A little further we pass one of the 
doors to the Adriatic—two long tongues 














ENTRANCE TO A RUINED . fs 
PALACE, FERRARA of land stretching to meet one another, 
: , 


My companions are all Ital- 
ians of the cloaked strata of ‘ulin 
society, and do not seem to ap- } 
preciate the scene; they look hat 
about stolidly, do not talk to ) 
each other, but hum some tune 
in a half whisper. I do not 
know whether it is familiarity 
that. breeds contempt ; I think 
rather that their indifference 
eomes from the undeniable fact 
that love of beauty and the 
ereation of beautiful things 
has died out of Italy as a na- 
tion since the sixteenth century. 

Their taste in colors is horri- 
ble. It is only from the acci- 
dent of age or something of 
that sort when it is otherwise. 
They cover priceless carvings in 
their churches with tawdry 
spangles, decorate great statues 
with cheap paper wreaths, and 
on the altar of St. Mark’s itself 
gau d y bouguets of artificial OLD GATE OF ST. BARTOLOMEO, ROVIGO, 
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bristling with cannon, between which goes a 


the 


} if + 
boats out 


long procession of fishing into 
glittering sea. 

Further on Chioggia comes into view, pictur- 
esquely rising from the water like a little Venic 
with several high-backed churches and many hud- 
dling houses. ; 
the | wid 
themselves, 
of the day. 
row streets, with dark, shadowy arcades, and a for- 


fes- 


There is quite a group gathered at 
ig stage, besides the usual idlers sunning 
for the coming of the boat Is thee event 
The background is made up of nar- 
of masts from which hang lo 

One 
he smiles, 
Bah ! 
to be a guide, | 


est gy nets in 


} > 
KHOW 


toons. man in the throng 


seems to 
» cordial in 
He 


landing, 


} , ; aur) 
DOWS, ANC 18 OLHNErWIist 


me ; 


his creeting I mig! th known it ! 
turns 
who, with paternal insistence, 
the 


mvVseli that 


ave 


out find out on 


Wishes to show me 
‘feesherbawts "—I, who had congratulited 
no one could I 
more foreign than German (Eng 
means increased pris 13 
true Italian 
1 1) } 
prey than a b1ioodt 


never give 


They 


es), 
1 cierone has 


an 


ure ast hese professional 
spen 


parro 


quer this one’s 


, ually 


tient. 


bawts ” 
charge, until uddenly turned a corner and 
waved my shoulder. 
They peo} ioggians! It 
is another itry from Venice, peopled by an- 
first 
headdress. It is 
the back and 
A street filled with 
an Oriental appear- 


the ( 1) 


other race, 

} 
pes ull 
like a 
then thr 


women wearing it hs jnite 


two hours away. The 
uritv one notices is the | 
broad white apron ti ‘ut 


ywwn over the head. 


ance, and some of vounger ones, with dark 


olive skins and flashing black eyes, make it a dan- 


gerous adjunct for the susceptible 


young fisher- 
men. 
The landscape about this part of the mainland 


dreary and barren as unlimited sand can 


8s as 
make it. Plains of it, hills of it and valleys of 


it are here, with here and there little 


groves of 
stunted pines, lonely and sparse. The only other 
vegetation is queer, clublike trunks of trees stand- 
ing in formal rows by the innumerable little ca- 
nals that intersect the -looking land. 
They are of branches, gnarled, 
twisted and decrepit 
in Veni 


is clear ; 


inhospitable 
nearly destitute 

To anyone who has lived 
e the reason of their strange appearance 
The 
as soon as they 
burnt, as fuel is the great 


they are grown for their wood, 


branches are harvested like fruit 


are big enough to be 
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luxury. ‘* He must be very rich,” said one serv- 
ant to another in Venice ; “‘ he has a fire all day.” 

The deliberate train comes to Rovigo at last, 
and I start out to explore it. There is little to 
‘, and I find it a good place to leave ; but poor 
indeed must be an Italian town that does not have 


Set 


some picturesque bits in the general squalor and 
ruin. Here there were bits of the old wall, with 
arched gateways, some old towers and 

But one sees.so much just like it all 
over the country. Coming into Italy fresh from 
a& new country, such things are strange and ab- 
But after one of the great 
sight cities like Venice we turn from the husks— 
we who have sat at the banquets of kings! 

The train whirls me out of the place at last, 
after the usual complicated signals—whistling, 
bell ringing and shouting. Of course it only 
whirls figuratively—no Italian train so far forgets 
ts dignity. Then there is a long array of little 
each one just like the other, with the 
sume girls standing at the road crossings, shading 


queer, 
i 


} 
Houses, 


sorbingly interesting. 


Villages, 


eyes from the sun ; 
} 


or by fields, where sheep, 
'v shepherdesses, seek industriously, and 
rally in vain, for grass in the wealth of land ; 

streams innumerable, until the River Po is 


land, while as flat asa billiard table, 

lost its desolate look, and soon a great assem- 
lage of towers and buildings draws our attention 
Four 
mussive crenulated towers rise from a fortresslike 
1 It is the castle of the 
f Luecrezia Borgia, 


away from it. It is a considerable city. 


ling in its centre. 


ise of Este and this city ¢ 


; 


he home of Ariosto, of Tasso’s prison—the end 
of our pilgrimage—Ferrara, There is no city in 
all Italy with a more glorious past and a more 
On is the word 

It is a city of pessimism 
from which all 


of beauty has well-nigh departed. 


melancholy present. no other 
‘* Ichabod ” so written. 

stone—an unburied corpse, 
traces 

Yet not entirely ; there is much to interest us, 
but generally it needs all the force of imagina- 
tion, and all our powers of projecting ourselves 
into bygone ages, to help us out. We must build a 
structure of fancy, as Cuvier did an animal with 
Still, there 


always be a certain grandeur about the wide, 


the merest fragment of a skeleton. 


will 
straight, grass-grown streets, now so solitary and 
It needs no effort on our part to think 
how grandly they must have shown off the pag- 


dese rted. 
eants of the old dukes. The castle, too—there is 
nothing just the same anywhere else—standing 
like one of the old medieval tyrants among his 
subjects. Moated 
upon the lowlier 
master among slaves. 


massive, it 
near, like a 


and 
houses 


conquered 
i 


frowns 
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Just beyond is the cathedral, delicately gothic 
without and barbarously classic within, like so 
many of the churches of Italy, or like so many 
persons, charming when you go no further than 
outside appearances, The palaces, sprinkled about 
the city very plentifully, are disappointing. Stone 
being scarce, they are chiefly of brick and terra- 
cotta. Not such brick as one sees in Venice, of 
many-tinted rose color, but dingy, dirty and 
mud-colored, They are mostly palaces by cour- 
tesy, yet sometimes through the open doorways 


gets a 

glimpse 

of large 
courtyards, 
with 
bevond, 


gardens 
which 
all the ragged 
clothes hanging out 

to dry cannot rob of 
their patrician elegance ; 
courtyards with rows of 
graceful arches, slender col- 
wonderful 


Altogether it is a city where 


umns, stairways. 

40 
| beauty and squalor meet and min- 
gle. 

delicately carved pilasters and arch at 
its entrance that would have done 
modern plutocrat’s house ; and many of the old 
churches are debased into warehouses—that 
when there are any wares. 

Ferrara is one of the cheapest places I ever 
came upon in my wanderings. 
sort of premium offered, I suppose, to get people 
to live there, or comes from the market being 
glutted with houses. You may have a room ina 
palace for about four dollars a month, with any 
amount of history thrown in—an array of associ- 
ations hard to match elsewhere; a room with 
frescoed ceiling of tumbling goddesses and a mo- 


ENVIRONS OF 
ROVIGO. 


A blacksmith’s shop [ saw had 
honor to a 


is, 


Cheapness is a 
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Rr 
io 


saic floor. 


The doors and windows are slightly 
misfits, perhaps, and the floor is abominably cold ; 
there is a suspicion, too, of dampness about the 
but then it’s a ‘ palazzo.’ 

Such is the Ferrara of to-day, seen in the 
searching light of this century of ours—seen as 


frescoed walls . 


the business 

But I have 
another view to give you of it which shall be so 
different that you will never guess it is the same. 
Let us turn back the centuries as the leaves of a 
book ; take off our nineteenth-century spectacles, 
and look with the second sight of history. Then 
shall the phenix rise from the ashes, and the real 
Ferrara—‘‘ Great Lady of the Po”—live again. 
Here we are by the castle! That tower on the 
corner of is the Lions! Do you not 
see that procession of people coming across the 
drawbridge ? Aman in front is leading a woman, 
who seems to be suffering great anguish. 


the practical creature seeth it—as 
man would appraise it for mortgage. 


the sfreet 


Let us 
go nearer, 

**What has become of Ugo ?”’she asks of the 
treacherous-looking man at her side. 

** He is dead,” answers the other. 

‘* Now, then, I wish not to live,” and she bursts 
into tears. 

Do you see, too, the executioner there with his 
ax by the bloek ? 

It is Parisina, the woman who is to be the vic- 
tim. See, she is calm again, and is taking off 
her jewels and wrapping a cloth around her 
head ! 

sut come, we have seen enough. Let us go on 
a little further, there by the cathedral. 

\ great many years have gone by since the aw- 
ful scene we just saw. The city is now the centre 
of the culture and glory of North Italy. The 
streets, as you see, are crowded, and everything 
has a holiday look. See the baleonies, hung with 
fluttering tapestries and velvets, filled with peo- 
ple. 
import. 
great archway there, just opposite the cathedral ! 
That is the palace now. The old castle is 
suited to the light-heartedness of to-day. 
coming first are some of the duke’s archers, in the 
red and white livery of the house of Este. Now 
come the nobles of Ferrara’s court. Look at 
their gorgeous costumes sparkling with gems and 
gold! Was there ever such a spectacle? But 
we have much greater yet to see. 
the two danghters of the house—the Duchess of 
Urbino and the Marchioness of Mantua; then a 
great personage, apparently, for he is surrounded 
by eight pages in livery. He is dressed after the 
French manner (for even at this period France 
has begun to set the fashions), all in red velvet, 


Something is going on of more than usual 
See the cavaleade coming out of the 


not 


my 
| hose 


Here come 
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except his cap, which is black, with a beaten gold 
ornament. See how his horse prances about, as 
though to show off its gorgeous trappings of gold 
and That Alfonso, heir to the 
Wuchy of Ferrara, going out to meet his bride. 
Soon you see them return, and about the middle 
of the procession, under a purple canopy, borne 
in turn by the different doctors of the university, 
comes the bride. You notice that she is entirely 
dressed in black velvet and ermine. Around her 
neck is a great necklace of pearls and rubies; but 


cramoisie,. is 


: i i Uh A 
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LION TOWER, CASTLE OF FERRARA, 
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cowie f forlocprupricn 
Juecronn de berpin, 


PORTRAIT AND AUTOGRAPH OF LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
(FROM AN OLD MEDAL STRUCK AT THE TIME OF HER 
MARRIAGE, AT FERRARA. 


the most remarkable thing about her is her splen 
did golden hair, falling over her shoulders uncon- 
fined, save by a veil-like headdress of gold and 
diamonds. Ier face is rather long, you will no- 
tice, and her mouth large, but her complexion is 
perfect, and her teeth are very white, you see, 
as she smiles; but above all, you notice her 
sparkling dark-blue eyes, and the quick change- 
fulness of her expression. She is, if you have 
not guessed it, that most slandered of women, 
Lucrezia Borgia ! 

As she comes into the piazza it is nearly dark, 
but the palace opposite and the street are lined 
with torchbearers. That heightens the gorgeous 
effect. All the members of the court that have 
not gone to meet her are standing at the foot of 
the grand staircase to give her welcome. At this 
moment all the prisons will be opened, and every 
prisoner set free to join in the general merry- 
making. 

Then will begin the real festivities, Sixty-twe 
mules carrying the Borgia’s dowry in chests sup- 
posed to contain great treasures, and chiefly to 
convince the Ferrarese that the heir apparent has 
made a good ‘‘ match,” have been unloaded and 
stabled. There in the great room of the palace 
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the ball begins. No more gorgeous pageant has 
been seen in any country or in any period than 
this. It is the fine flower of the splendor of the 
Renaissance in the culmination of its glory—in a 
city, too, more celebrated perhaps than any other 
of the time as the embodiment of that new cult- 
ure and art of luxury. It is the exponent of that 
life which has become in fact more art than nat- 
ure, that dresses tyranny in gorgeous raiment, 
and covers the skeleton of oppression with flow- 
ers, until the people, simple and childish, forget 
that they are the ones to whom the fiddler looks 
for pay. ‘They only marvel at the splendor of 
the tyrant’s apparel and the beauty of the flowers. 
They are just emerging from a period far worse, 
when tyranny and oppression stalked naked and 
insolent through the 
length and breadth of the 
land, unchecked and-un- 
punished—when paternal 
governments fed like 
Saturn upon their chil- 
dren. What wonder that, 
compared with the old 
crudity and brutality, the 
new dispensation comes 
like a new dawn! What 
wonder that, although the 
sume, disguised, masquer- 
ading in new colors, it 
should yet fill the popu- 
lace with hopes of better 
things, and that their 
loud cheers should con- 
tinue through that night 
in which the Borgia first 
held high revel at 
Ferrara ! 
Let us go in, up through 
the arcaded staircase and 
into the great room. 
There on a dais sit the 
three loveliest women of 
their time—the Duchess 
of Urbino, the Mar- 
chioness of Mantua, and 
the bride. Poets compare 
them to the three god- 
desses Paris had to choose 
between in that first of 
beauty contests. Some 
prefer one or the other, 
but most choose the bride, 
with her changeful face, 
her vivacity of expression 
and lovely hair. Around 
are grouped the greatest 
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and highest of Italy, in dresses no century before 
or since has matched in splendor—the highest 
types of a time when the tailor reached his 
apotheosis, and the philosophy of clothes played 
its most important part in the history of the 
world. What glitter of jewels, with shimmer of 
silk and satin, there is in the crowd moving in the 
slow, rhythmic measures of the dance !—moving 
like the changing colors of a kaleidoscope in all 
the hues of the rainbow. 


Then, as time goes, 
the 


stiffness of ceremonial vanishes, and the 


bride comes down from the dais and dances Span- 
ish and Italian dances, captivating everyone with 
her unaffected manner and frank enjoyment of 
the féte. 

When they are tired a play of Plautus is given 


ARIOSTO’S HOUSE. 
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in Latin, and the intermissions are filled with 
morris dancers. Gladiators come, and with shields 
and swords go through marvelous evolutions, in 
time with the music; or Moors, with lighted can- 
dles in their mouths, dance like animated torches. 
There are. besides, many poems of welcome from 
the Ferrarese to the young daughter of the Bor- 
gias, some by the doctors of the university, pon- 
derous and dull, full of classical allusions and 
crowded with mythological comparisons. 

But one of the speakers, a young man of 
twenty-seven, who has already begun to make 
a name for himself, comes forward and_ recites 
his poem of welcome. It is Ariosto! People 
glance at him, but in the splendor around pay 
scant attention to the young scholar in black, 
still on the threshold of his fame. They turn 
their eyes mechanically to the greatness of the 
French ambassador or the duke, little knowing 
that when all the trumpery greatness of the hour 
shall have sunk into obscurity nations shall know 
of Ariosto ; that in years to come people shall ask, 
“Who was this Duke of Este ?"° to whom Orlando 
Furioso shall be a household word; and again, 
the fragile laurlets of the poets shall outlast all 
the coronets of birth. 

At last the ball comes to a close. I will not 

ll the festiv- 


ities in the days which follow this. It is much 


weary you by taking you through : 


the same sort of thing, and might bore you from 
repetition as it did Lucrezia’s sister-in-law, the 
Marchioness of Mantua, who wrote her husband at 
home that she was sick of the whole affair, and 
wished it was over so that she might return. The 
bride was not pretty, and had altogether entirely 
too much fuss made over her. 

So let us turn down one of these streets, and 
allow some years to pass by as we go. 

Ilere in this street you will notice a brick 
house, plain, but solidly built, barren of all deco- 
ration ; only a Latin inscription across the front, 
beginning, ‘‘ Small, but it suits me,” and ‘further 
stating that it was not built of money got dis- 
honestly from others, as though that were some- 
thing which could not be written upon the palaces 
of some of his contemporaries. It is the house of 
the young man we saw reciting his poem before 
the Borgia years ago. Ile is grown old now, vou 
will see, as he comes out of the house. He is no 
more the young man full of hopes, enthusiasm 
and genius who appeared in the ballroom of the 
palace. Quietly, save for the people who come 
to pay homage at his shrine, he lives, waiting 
now for the end that shall free him, too, from the 
exactions of his patrons. He was confident as 
Ilorace that he had raised to himself a monument 
more enduring than brass, more stable than the 
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fitful glories of the house of Este, or all the pon- 
derous masonry of their palaces. 

The ghosts of the past crowd about us as we 
leave the strect and the house which, to-day, is 
of more interest than a palace on account of its 
one-time owner. We may visit if you will the 
place where ‘Tasso was imprisoned ; we can hear 
him in the Hospital of St. Anne raving against 
the house of Este—taking back all the compli- 
ments he has been so profuse of in the years gone 
by, calling them all cowards, ingrates, scoundrels, 
in impotent rage. Or there, near the rooms of 
the residence, we can hear the stentorian voice 
of John Calvin speaking, preaching his gospel of 
protestantism, of self-denial and frugality in the 
midst of unparalleled luxury ; or see his co-relig- 
ionist, Marot, writing his polished gems of ron- 
deaux and ballads close by. 

But, adrop of rain falls : another and another. 
Presto ! 


teenth century, and all we have seen is gone, ir- 


All is changed ; we are back in the nine- 


revocably. No force of imagination, no wealth of 
fancy can clothe the city with its ancient glories 
during a rainstorm. 

In the dreary drizzle the ruined buildings are 
more desolate than ever. Let us go. Let us 
leave this cemetery of the past, while still some 
memory lingers of the times fading out of recol- 
lection. 

Let us fly from the tomb of feudalism as this 
is. From a place sanctified by genius, it is true, 
but only by genius willing to take as pay money 
wrung by the tyrants from the poor—in pay for 
their compliments; paying for their bread with 
insincere praises of their masters. 

Poor poets, and poorer people, you are neither 
the first nor the last who have done the same; 
but, somehow, it strikes one as more apparent 
here, especially in a rainstorm. The flat, seimi- 
barren plain, the wide, deserted streets, the 
crumbling palaces make one as pessimistic as 
the surroundings, and skeptical of the time when 
money, however obtained, could not buy any- 
thing, from a palace to a poet. 

Let us go down the wide street to the station, 
ready for the first train that shall take us out of 
this charnel house of the Renaissance. 

Solitude, solitude sung so often by the poets, 
this is your home! Few people are about the 
building as we enter. The train is behind time 
(a way they have in Italy). On the platform are 
only a Frenchman, his wife and mother-in-law— 
ull cross as circumstances require. The wife 
silent, the husband nervous, while mamma walks 
up and down like a tiger in its cage, only stop- 
ping, as she passes, to scold her son-in-law for not 
having the train on time. In vain apologies, 
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explanations, excuses; madame is not pacified. 
He should have known—he must have known! 
the train was not on time. As mine bears me 
away, lifting a load from me with every turn of 
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the wheels, I can see her from my window still 
walking, still scolding and deaf te all explana- 
tions. For my part, 1 cannot blame her. Jluman 
nature can’t stand everything. 


REVELATION, 


By 


G, 


I praw the dark veil round and o’er me, 
Between me and the things unseen ; 
What és, I touch and see before me, 
And reck not of what might have been. 
Wrapped in mine own life, mutely living 
The lesson of itself, I stand ; 
I know not what the years are giving 
To other lives, with open hand; 
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Until—as bursts the summer lightning, 
One keen flash scrawled along the dark— 
I see God's lavish splendor brightening 
The world beyond imy furthest mark, 


And know 
And, for one swift, clear instant see 
How unto others He is showing 


—yet hardly grieve in knowing — 


The miracle withheld from me; 


That all the while, in unknown places 


A joy lives on, though mine is done ; 


That somewhere, in the untrodden spaces 


Beyond my life 


a 


Life goes on, 
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Iiunpreps of phystologies are constantly writ- 
ten. It is a fortunate week in which several do 
not appear. Many of them are agreeable, piquant 
brochures, often abundantly illustrated by charm- 
ing vignettes. Yet, although I have searched 
carefully, 1 have never been able to find a ‘* Phys- 
iology of Readers.” Why this is so I cannot tell, 
since I cannot conceive of a physiology more at- 
tractive, more varied, offering a better field for 
humorous illustrations. 

Such a book would follow the whole course of 
human life. 

In such a work we would see the reader in his 
apprenticeship, tangled up in a chair, or with one 
knee on it and one foot on the ground, with his 
eye fixed on a book printed in large letters, ab- 
sorbed in the pictures and paying little attention 
to the text. As we grow, we take some more 
comfortable attitude, and our face lights up as 
we read about extraordinary adventures, or de- 
vour voraciously some entertaining fiction. 

Our body takes different forms according to the 
nature of the works to which we apply ourselves. 
Those who are interested in the positive sciences, 

_history, or philosophy, read with elbows on table, 
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wearing meditative and resigned look, as 
though they feel the gravity of the task before 
them. On the other hand, the reading of some 
literary matter, beautiful in form 
causes us to assume a different 


a 


and style, 
attitude. The 
body is more at its ease, and seems to grow more 
supple through internal happiness. 


Reading at home gives us a chance to express 
§ U 


unreservedly the sensations caused by a book. 
Have you ever had a chance to observe for fifteen 
minutes a reader who thought himself unwatched 
—noted his gestures, the contractions of his lips, 
the half smiles, the frowns, the elevation of the 
forehead ? If the subject observed is nervous, 
demonstrative, exuberant, he plays before you a 
delicious little comedy ; if he is placid, phleg- 
matic, he will exhibit, notwithstanding, frequent 
changes of countenance and attitude which will 
be found amusing. 

Women, it is said, are less expressive readers 
than men. Must we conclude that they skim 
books and read with less attention, or that they 
have habitually more control over the expression 
of their feelings ? I do not know. 

The work which I haye in mind should include 
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also professional readers, lecturers, dramatic au- 
thors, editors, proof-readers, men of letters, sa- 
vants, those connected with the post office, and 
so on in a long series. 

The reader is protean in form and ubiquitous. 
Iie does not remain at home among his books, 
but promenades the streets and is found in public 
gardens, in restaurants at his breakfast, at the 
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seau, who said that the legs are the wheels of the 
intellect, and that walking and reading together 
are notable causes of the fertility of thought ? 
Our civilization has multiplied readers to such 
a degree, that reading has become an indispensa- 
ble function for all those who desire to keep 
abreast of modern life. It is found to be useful 
to know so many different facts and such numer- 
ous works and literary 

















not wait for leisure to 
read, but take every spare 
moment. Nevertheless, 
with all their diligence, 
so great is the multiplica- 
tion of magazines, reviews 
and journals, that these 
readers cannot obtain 
their desires save by a 
thoroughly complete Di- 
gest, which will tell them 
everything which is 
worth knowing in_peri- 
odical literature, and pro- 
vide a succulent feast of 
all the good things worth 
partaking of. 

These hints should not 
end without mentioning 
the reader in the coun- 
try. He is generally 
idyllic, gay, placid, and 
more easy to observe thar 
in town. Even if he be 
a citizen, and is only 
making a holiday sojourn 
among the fields, he 
thinks it necessary to put 
less restraint upon him- 
self than in the streets, 
and as he sits on the 
grass, or wanders about 
with his book in his hand, 
he expresses by his smiles 
or his frowns, his look of 
contempt, disdain or sat- 


) articles, that people do 
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theatres between the acts, in the omnibus and 
the horse car. He is both sedentary and ambulat- 


ing. The walking reader is the one oftenest ob- 
served. Ile expresses his emotions perpendicu- 


larly and horizontally, sideways and crossways, 
walking fast or walking slow. Must such per- 


ambulating dispositions be considered as con- 
firmatory of that opinion of Jean-Jacques Rous- 


FACADE OF THE CATHEDRAL, FERRARA. 
SEE PAGE 72. 


isfaction, the emotions 
produced by the volume 
he is reading. 

I am not ignorant of the labor such a work 
have indicated would cost, and the researches and 
long-continued observation it would entail ; but 
all monographs have the same thorns, and those 
who know how to handle them receive as a re- 
ward that fine disdain of obstacles which charac- 
terizes all who attain a worthy place in the Ro- 
public of Letters, 


as I 
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“ STRETCHED ON THE COUCH WAS THE FORM OF THE MOST 
EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IIE HAD EVER SEEN.” 





THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


sy EMMA S. ALLEN, 

Girarp Mason and his hunting companion, 
Ward Preston, came out of the depths of the 
pine forest into a little depression among the 
environing hills, where the oak and hemlock 
predominated, to find themselves in the face of 
an approaching thunderstorm. 

‘*There’s a chance for shelter,” said Preston, 
pointing to a secluded pile of gray stone at some 
distance from the railroad track. ‘‘ Come on.” 

Ile was off with the pattering of the first heavy 

Vol. XXXII, No. 1—6. 
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drops, and the taller, handsomer man strode after 
him indifferently. He had been out in a thunder- 
storm more than once, and rather enjoyed it. 
The sky was black with fast-gathering clouds 
gashed by vivid lightning. The echoes of thun- 
der peals did not die among the mountains be- 
fore a new volley was fired from the fortress of 
the electrical war. Lven Mason was moved with 
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an instinct of self-preservation. By the time 
they reached the badlv demoralized building 


supposed to have once been a stable his hunt- 


Preston was fanning himself with his hat as 
he leaned against a decrepit manger destitute of 
a spire of hay. Mason hardly breathed a breath 
faster for his | 


und amid tangled underbrush. He stood in the 


walf-mile run over moss-grown rocks 


broken doorway and lost all thought of himself 


and his strange surroundings in his « ntemplation 
of a ‘ r of t } 

I vus a hy strugy und Nature me out 
hea sted t] g her garme torn and 
di 

Ihe vo men walked o nto the fragrant 
freshness, and for s e) e after the 
lo ' iralvs 5 if t 

| path they wel ersing s l vi ones 
been a wide driveway leading to an arched gate a 


le. It was so 


; 


i 
quarter of a mile from the stab 
| 


overgrown With weeds and littered with the wreck 


of the storm that it was nearly impassable 
\Ivsterions sort of place " quoth Mason, as 
they approached the square stone house whose 
Willis We Lyn 1 with ; id Virginia creepers 
to its roof, and disfigured by dilapidated wooden 
}) or 
There was no sign of life in the vicinity of the 


annex kitchen, whose one-story roof dripped 


showers of water into the leaking gutters beneath 


I nt by the vineyard of it thful, 
( ited Mason, as they passed oug an un- 
1} 0 ne arbor to the out ¢ two-stor 
} f he } 
Just then the setting sun blazed out in an 


1 glare of tri mph from the bank of 


ess in the west, and illuminated the front 
| its drenched red-and-vellow creepers 
. ied to outshine the cosmie illuminator him- 


self. A wide porch, with massive pillars twined 
with the passionate creepers, ran across the entire 
front. A couple of wide, low steps in a tangle of 
seweetbrier led to the porch opposite an oaken 


door with heavy panels and tarnished — brass 


hinges an | lo k. On are me | side, above and below, 


were long, low windows opening on the upper and 
lower verandas, Their shutters had been heavily 


banded with thin strips of iron to prevent the en- 
trance of a ray of light into their interior. 

Mason gave a vigorous pull at the rusted door- 
bell. He could hear the echoes pealing through 
the house for several seconds. After half a dozen 
vain experiments at waking anything save the 
echoes, the two walked curiously around the un- 


explored side of the house. Here, underneath a 


small porch, that the weight of a gigantic climb- 
ing rose had half ce 

panels of blood-red stained glass insecurely pro- 
tected by wooden slats nailed horizontally across 
them. The knob rattled in its rusty socket as 
Mason shook it with his strong hand. To his 
surprise, as he persevered the lock gave way. 
There was no inside bolt to prevent the door from 


rushed, was a side door with 


being opened with a squeaking remonstrance, and 
the key that had so poorly locked it was not on 
the outside. 

‘A chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” 
observed Mason, quoting again. 

They stepped into a square entry carpeted with 
gy, moth-eaten carpet of uncertain color and 





pattern. From each of the three interior sides a 
loor of paneled oak led to different apartments. 
\ll were locked save the one at the left, toward 
ie rear of the house. Mason stood with the 
knob in his hand and the door ajar. 

‘I feel like a thief,” he said. “If we stood 
any show of getting back to the old farmhouse 
to-night, I would strangle my curiosity and start 

tT. But we are starving. Perhaps we can fry 
our fish and rabbits in the kitchen.” 

Ile gave a | rolonged whistle as the door swung 

room it gave access to was not bare, 
igh the dust lay deep on its furnishings, and 
ibwebs draped every accessible nook. In the 
‘was an oval dining table of richly carved 
oak : between two long, uncurtained windows, a 
bare ouken sideboard. At the opposite end of the 
room was a high oak mantelpiece and a fireplace 
where the ghostly ashes of a long-dead fire were 
scattered over a tiled hearth. Above the mantel 
hung « wide mirror, framed in tarnished gilt and 
urmounted by a pair of antlers. 

Preston pushed open a door which led to a nar- 
row passage terminating In a deep pantry, beyond 
Which was the annex kitchen. It proved to be a 
large, dingy expanse of desolation. Pools of 
water stood in the sunken floor, and the ceiled 

f was still dripping from its countless leaks. 
Three or four windows, gutirely hidden from 
view by vines on the outside, were closely barred 
on the inside. A rusty range offered a tempta- 
tion to the hungry men that for a time tri- 
umphed over curiosity concerging the remainder 


of the house. There was barely enough daylight 
left, after they had eaten their meal of game and 
fish, to enable them to take a hasty survey of the 
premises. A wide hall through the centre of the 
house communicated with a large drawing room 
on one side and library and living room on the 
ther. All were furnished in an old-fashioned 
but costly style, the stuffed chairs and sofas being 


shrouded in ghostly-looking sheets. 
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In the library, the bookcasea were securely 
locked. A round table in the centre of the room 
was littered with old newspapers, yellow as parch- 
In front 
of the fireplace, where a half-burnt log lay across 


ment and bearing dates ten years old. 


the an-lirons, stood a small easy-chair, destitute 
of any enshrouding sheet, and before it a mahog- 
any writing desk of exquisite workmanship. — It 
was locked, but Mason lingered over it after Pres- 
ton had gone into the living room. Bending over 


it curiously, he became aware of the strange fact 


that it was spotlesslv clean. The dust that lay 


like a pall over everything else in the house was 


conspicuous for its absence in this room. 
mantelpiece was of shining oak, and in front of 
tall 


held the 


ninot roses. 


. ! ¥ ] a es ; 
mirror above it a slender Bohemian vase 


W ither d remains of a cluster of Jacque- 
Thev were still red, and as Mason 

he became conscious that they 
As he turned to fol- 


uncanny Impression 


"e iL Wet k. 
) } Bs 
Preston, driven by an 


room Was inhabited, he spied aopair of 
slippers beneath the carved legs ‘the ma- 
hogany desk, I 


e did not touch the 


went out int he living 


the door as he 
Preston 


- 
Cups an ucers On a iit 


room, 
Was staring at a few uninteresting plates 
| 


table be- 


tle round 


another fireplace. They were clean, 


in order on the white cloth beside an an- 
tique blue sugar il teapot. A little tin tea 


ke ttie 


COOULY 
e ‘ 


f the hearth, and a 
quantity of firewood was heaped on the 


" 
l 
stood 


Opposite slide, 


nS Perhaps we'd etter 


old sti 


in the 


got pretty wet 
The carpets here,are tempting. Are 


soing upstairs ! 


Preston's courage revived, ‘Oh, ves; but we 


haven't tried this room yet.” 


the dining room, and in the 


drawing room. 


It was Oppos! e 
rear of the long 


the dim, musty hall, where their very breathing 


They stood in 


seemed to echo, 
Even Mason's strong hand failed to detect any 
weakness in the He turned away, impa- 
tient with himself for trying to force it. 
But he foll 
the creaking st: 


one after 


LOCK, 


nwed Preston’s timorous steps up 


urs. 


They looked hastily into 


wnother of the great dark bedrooms, 
where the furniture seemed to be all alike. 
“This will do,” said Mason. ‘We had better 
go back to the dining room and sleep till day- 
light.” 
It was not an easy matter to woo sleep in the 


close, musty room, with t»e thick darkness about 
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them. Preston, nervous 


and 


fall 


though he 
the 


Was, 
starting at 


every sound, Was first to 


asleep. 
a 
Mason 


watch as 


looke d at 


scream of a locomotive 


scratched a match and his 


} . 
the broke the 


weird stillness. 
1¢ ° } 
thing in the 


It wasa quarter of nine. Some- 


elvilized whistle 
him a sense of relief, and he soon slept. 
Suddenly, not. fifteen 


sound of a 


gave 


a bright 
light flashed across his face. He had barely time 


minutes later, 
to rub his eves and discern a slender, black-robed 
fizure float past 


entry —il 


the open door leading to the 
halo of light about her. Then there 


was the click of a key in the lock of one of the 
+7 . ? 7 5 > ] ; eae 
other doors, & moment of muffled, swishing 


mo- 
tion, tl 


he soft opening and shutting of the door, 
and all was: darkneéss and stillness once 
had not 


softly and went out into the entry. 


more, 
disturbed ; Mason 
He 


Vateh. 


Preston been 


rose 


another match and consulted his \ 
just nine o'clock. 


] } 


} . . 
qdoor and stepped out into the pore! 
Ll 


He carefully oper 
1, and on 
the wet and 


} 
All traces of the st. 


heavens scinti 


ly path. 
had vanished. The 


vm 
iilated with star- 
light, but there was no moon. 
From the path Mason was 


thet 


et 
at the 


ering light struggled through the shutters 
of the 


light vanished and reappeared it 


living-room windows, looked. 


after a little while disapp ared altog 
Ile went 


ton out of his slumbers with a whis 


ther, 
back into the house, and shook P 
tion of the new developments. 

Preston's knees were knocking eac 
the 


around the front of the 


time they gained the outside 


h 
house 


ce . a 
slde, Where tne long grape arbor 
Maal 4 x ] —— 

wack tuhhnel mto the darkness, 
l 


arbor and the 
had onee 


1ouse lay a tangle 


been a lawn. . Shunnit 


the two men picked their way thr 
wet grass, until stopped by the sudden 
light across the way before them. It pr 
from the 
shutters were 
and the sash left half 
‘© What in thunder !” gasped 
and running 
Mason 


sound, 


window of the locked room. 


} 1 
Uhseen han 


thrown open by an 


lowered from a ove, 
Preston, turni 
back. 

listening, 


stood still, g 
Ife turned and joined 


but hear 
Preston. 
‘Somebody has taken possession,” he 
quietly. 
and lodge in the stable.” 
Through 
spot in the arbor opporite the open window, they 


‘We had better go through the ar 


the dense vines, as they reached a 
were able to see a portion of the walls of the 
room, but while they were gazing at its blank 
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whiteness the light vanished abruptly. <A hasty 
tour to the other side of the house revealed it 
glimmering in the library and living-room win- 
dows alternately. 

For a long time they watched it, and heard no 
Finally it disappeared again, and they 
were once more in the arbor, peering through 
the vines without being rewarded by a sight or 
sound of anything within the mysterious room, 
although they remained there what seemed an 


sound. 


endless time. 

When overcome by the monotony they walked 
the length of the arbor, and sat down on a broken 
seat within the little porch of the kitchen door. 
While awaiting results Preston succumbed to 
sleep, but Mason’s eyes refused to close. At the 
first streaks of dawn he passed his sleeping com- 
panion without disturbing him. The presence 
of the faint daylight emboldened him to enter 
the house once more. Opposite the outer door 
the door into the hall was ajar. He passed 
through it noiselessly, and stood irresolute in the 
dark hall, whose thick, old carpet respected his 
stealthy footfalls. Even a glaring sunlight would 
have failed to penetrate the gloomy darkness. All 
there was to guide him was the sickly stream of 
pale-yellow light that issued from the room op- 
posite-—the room that had been securely locked 
the night before. After a moment’s hesitation 
he approached the threshold. Ile could see 
the source of the light that had haunted him 
through the night—not a supernatural source 
at all, but a substantial little lantern, brass- 
rimmed and well polished. It stood on a table 
by the fireplace, burning low. The carpet and 
furnishings of the room were of soft, comfortable 
stuffs. A wood fire smoldered in the fireplace, 
behind a tall wire screen, and the carpet for 
some distance beyond the hearth was protected 
by oilcloth from chance sparks. <A large pile of 
firewood occupied the corner on the further side 
of the hearth. The curtains at the windows 
were of heavy damask, closely drawn, with the 
exception of those at the open window. A bed, 
hung with the same material, stood between the 
two windows. Its curtains were drawn back, but 
from where he stood Mason saw no evidence of 
any occupant. Growing bolder, he crossed the 
threshold, forgetting, in his excess of curiosity, 
that the ghostly form he had seen in the night 
was that of a woman. 

Two or three steps across the thick carpet 
brought him into view of an unseen corner of 
the room. There was a confused memory, after- 
ward, of crimson draperies and cushions and a 
soft white bearskin rug grouped about a luxuri- 
ous couch, but he stood as one paralyzed at the 


moment of his actual experience. Nothing in 
all his strange imaginings of the night had pre- 
pared him for the sight before him. 

Stretched on the couch, in the complete un- 
consciousness of sound, youthful slumber, was the 
form of the most exquisitely beautiful woman he 
had ever seen—and he had seen many. A wealth 
of copper-gold hair, half unbound ; a face, deli- 
cately chiseled as a sculptured Venus and sweetly 
colored as apple blooms; a pair of white arms 
and hands revealed beneath the loose sleeves of a 
woolen gown whose creamy white length was but 
partially hidden by a silken quilt, made up the 
sum total of the picture that stamped itself in- 
delibly on Mason’s memory in the short moment 
he stood there transfixed. It was only a mo- 
ment, though he had lived thirty years and never 
known the feelings that surged through his being 
like a vast torrent. Like one who had profaned 
the shrine of a saint, he turned away as quietly 
as he had entered. He did not go back to Pres- 
ton. Sitting, in a dazed reverie, on the step of 
the little ruin of a porch, he paid no heed to any- 
thing as the daylight grew brighter and the sun 
rose in a blaze of glory. 

The sudden opening of the door behind him 
brought him to his feet. He faced about, and 
corfronted the ghostly visitor of the night, her 
golden hair smoothly combed underneath a som- 
bre black bonnet—her whole attire a symphony 
of mourning. She uttered a frightened cry and 
dropped the lantern and a small traveling bag she 
carried, 

Mason, hat in hand, quickly metamorphosed 
from the apparent tramp into the prince he ever 
was in the society of women. He was superbly 
handsome, in spite of his hunter’s garb, as he 
stood there in the bright morning sunshine and 
handed her the fallen articles. 

**T trust you will pardon me for being a tres- 
passer,” he said. 

Ilis voice would have reassured her in the dark. 
He went on to explain his own and Preston’s pre- 
dicament. 

She smiled quietly. 
tion of the house ?” 

Oh, the wonderful sweetness of her voice ! 

‘* No,” looking down into her brown eyes, that 
were like deep pools of water in an autumn- 
bronzed forest, and fringed with dark lashes. 

‘Ts it possible? Its fame has gone abroad 
through all the land. I supposed no human be- 
ing would come near its walls.” 

‘Ts it supposed to be haunted ?” 

‘Yes. Very good and sensible people have 
long believed fully in its curse. They say that 
even the trains rush by here a little faster. But 





** You know the reputa- 
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86 THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


excuse me, please, I must reach the station in time 
for the city express. Would you be so kind as to 
fasten the door in some way 7” 

Mason stepped aside. ‘I will try and mend 


the lock, since it was I who broke it. Pardon 


me, but did you not come on the night express 

‘ Yes,” after a pause. ‘Can I trust you to 
keep my secret as you found it ?” 

‘Indeed you may.” 

She smiled, and with a simple “ Thank you’ 
turned and glided down the path into the thick 
shir ibbery. 

Mason said nothing to Preston of anything he 
had seen. They cooked their fish in the kitehen, 
and retraced their footsteps to the farmhouse 


where they pretended to i rive, The old farmer 


and his wife gave them a long-winded history of 
the terrors that haunted the ‘Old Rutledge 
Llouse.” 

Preston was disposed to give some credence to 
the tule that Old Man Rutledge, who had been 
murdered ten vears before in the old house by his 
dissolute stepson, haunted the place, in company 
with the ghost of his penitent wife. 

The story said that the woman had plotted 
with her son in the murder of her husband who 
was the father of her vounger son—a noble man, 
who was less beloved than his elder half-brother. 
She was credited with the double crime of con- 


spiring in the murder and destroying a will in 


favor of the vounger son. On the failure of her 
own and her son's }) ot he escaped with his neck 
to foreign lands, and she became insane, dving in 
a year or two, without confessing what she had 
done with the will. Sinee then her ghost haunted 
the old place, seeking pardon of the restless spirit 
of the old man, who was hunting for the will, the 
faimer sil 1, 

A, | eee em 
\ iver son, never got nothin’ out o° the prop- 
erty, an’ died a little while ago, leavia’ his family 
in straitened circumstances. Old Man Rutledge’s 
three brothers have been fightin’ for ten vears, 


trvin’ to get the property, an’ it’s gone into liti- 
gation. Wilbur Rutledge’s wife’s an invalid, and 
his danghter’s a music teacher in the city—poor 
thing.” 

3 * * * 

\ few months after returning to business in 
the city Mason was called abroad, and detained 
in European countries for a year or more. Shortly 
after his return home he found himself among 
the latest arrivals at one of the elaborate parties 


that wound up the season for the coming sum- 


There is a new sensation in society, Mr. 
Mason,” said his hostess. ‘She has carried off 


all the laurels of the past season, and is still win- 
ning what sprigs there are left. She is perfectly 
lovely in every respect. I am positive she would 
move even your stony heart. Perhaps you have 
heard of the Rutledge case ?” 

Mason started. 

“Something,” he said. ‘* Has it been set- 
tled 7” 

“Yes, in favor of Lilian and her mother. 
There was a missing will that came to light quite 
remarkably. Old Mr. Rutledge’s wife, who be- 
came insane after conspiring in his murder, was 
supposed to be dead long ago, but it turned out 
that she escaped from the asylum vears since, and 
was a secret burden on her younger son, Wilbur 
Rutledge. Ife humored her idiotie whims to ex- 
tremes. She gradually lost all her faculties— 
sight, hearing and speech, save in inarticulate 
Whispers—and became bedridden, Then the no- 
tion seized her to spend the remnant of her days 
in the old house, where, she said, she had hidden 
the will, and would find it again at the hour of 
her death. It was useless to reason with her, and 
her son at last gratified her desire. Until he died 
Wilbur Rutledge made secret nightly visits to 
the old house, carrying the few supplies necessary 
for the old woman's existence. She was safely 
locked in one of the’ rooms, and unattended 
1 the days. Death comes slowly when it 
is courted. Mr. Rutledge died first, and after that 
Lilian herself made the nightly trips. Ileaven 
kindly pitied her in her brave devotion to duty, 
and hastened the end after a few months. She 
was alone in the deselate place when the old 

eht, but she had her well- 
deserved reward. Her grandmother was right— 


woman died one ni 


in the hour of death her mind became clear. She 
wrote, blind though she was, on the slate she had 
ept always at hand during the years she had 
ain there, the exact hiding place of the will, for 
fear death would seal her lips before Lilian came. 
Lilian found her dying. She took her lantern, 
and having implicitly obeyed her grandmoth- 
er’s directions, found the will and closed the 
dying eyelids; returned by the morning train to 
the city end notified an undertaker and her law- 
yer; then, overcome by the strain of months and 
the last terrible ordeal, succumbed to brain fever 
and came near dying. But she is very much 
alive now, Lassure you. Come ; I will leave you 
with ‘ Fairy Lilian,’ and you will leave your heart 
with her.” 

Mason came near saying he had left it with her 
a vear and a half ago. It was beating now like a 
schoolgirl’s underneath his broadcloth evening 
ly 


ess fs he crossed the drawing rooms, 
Yes, there she sat—his Sleeping Beauty of the 
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haunted palace—surrounded by a number of men 
quite as good as Mason himself, though, perhaps, 
less magnetically endowed and requirit 
for their clothes. 

She was exquisitely dressed in white satin under 
frosty falls of lace, with long-stemmed Jacquemi- 
not roses on her corsage. Mason thought of the 
withered flowers he had seen on the old library 


ig less cloth 


mantelpiece. 

He was not a conceited man, and was wholly 
unprepared for the recognition she instantly be- 
trayed in her beautiful, blushing face. Ie pressed 
the hand she gave him with a silent freemasonry, 
and his wondrous smile finished the disastrous 
Half an hour 
all rivals and monopo- 


work it had begun long before. 
later he had put to flight 
lized her society. Some particulars of her ro- 
mantic experience he had from her own lips ina 
modest fashion. 

“Yes,” she said, ** the little desk in the library 
was mine, and the tea service in the living room 
did duty for my nocturnal luncheons. I have 
really enjoyed those quiet hours of undisturbed 
thought, when not too tired. Sleep would not 
always come readily in grandma’s cell, and an 
hour’s writing at my pretty desk was a soothing 
narcotic. Did you know that we are having the 
old place restored and refurnished ? My mother 
and I expect to spend the summer there, and 
have hosts of company to try and rid the house 
of its evil reputation. Will you come and cook 
itthen again ? I promise you 


> 


your game in the k 
the roof shall not leak,” 
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**T will come, vou may be assured, 
to and 


some 


I will make a confession you, you must 

forgive me.” 

when 
had 
oreh 


OU 


The confession came late in t 
Mason lingered after all the other | 
It the little rose-covered ] 
that skillful carpenters had resuscitated 
injuring the vines in the 
radiance of moonlight that made 


suinmer, 
ests 
in 


gone. came 


} 
i 
} 
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least, and with the 
forgiveness an 
easy matter, 

** You have not told me yet that you are sorry,” 
Lilian, when it to recall her 
granted pardon. Ife bent and touched 
ing hair with his lips. 


“Tam wof sorry,” he said, 


said was too late 


defiantly, *"] 

never sorry that I saw the world’s most famous 
pictr Why should I re 
gret seeing the fairest picture in all the world ¢ 
What I ask forgiveness for is the sin of omis- 


re 
res, 


when I was abroad. 


sion,” 
She looked up quickly into his splendid, burn- 
ing eyes. 
*T do not understand 
** You know,” he explained, ‘* when the Prince 
in the fairy tale awakened the Sleeping Beauty 
from her hundred years’ nap he kissed her lips, 
and she awoke—and loved him. 


Give me again 
that golden opportunity, my darling.” 

She lifted her face, and he kissed the sweet lips 
passionately. Then she put her arm confidingly 
about his neck. 

“T am awake,” she whispered, ‘*and—I love 
you—my Prince.” 
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THE of how Sir John Millais sold his 
first picture is | e told. It seems that at that 
time the artist was badly in need of money 5 his 
parents were poor, and their demands, no less 
than own, it for him to 
secure all the money he could lay his hands to. 
Just then Millais was engaged upon his ‘* Ferdi- 
nand and Ariel,” and he accorded a view to a 
certain dealer, who professed to be delighted 
with the work. !” cried the 


story 


1) 
Cin 


his made necessary 


“Tt is charming ! 
dealer. ‘If, when it is finished, it pleases me 
as much as I think it will, I will give you £100 
for it.” This set the young artist nearly wild 
with joy ; he hastened to tell his parents, and the 
old folks went into eestasies, too. 

Taking it for granted that the money could be 
depended upon, the little family indulged in 
luxuries which otherwise they would have denied 
themselves, and, sure of his purchaser, Millais 


F 


IRST SALE. 
was in no hurry to finish the picture. When, 
however, the work was done and the dealer came 
to inspect it, that critical gentleman regretted 
that it did not fulfill the bright promise of its 
inception ; and therefore he could not bind the 
bargain. 

This dénouement threw the Millais*family into 
a paroxysm of dismay. What upon earth were 
they to do? Sure of the money, they had an- 
ticipated its coming by fat living and a good 
time generally. Now, all at once, they were 
compelled to shut down upon everything that 
might be counted a luxury, and the severest 
policy of retrenchment was reverted to. In this 
extremity the mother, properly in the mood to do 
her share toward helping the common cause, de- 
termined to take lodgers; accordingly she exhib- 
ited from one of the front windows a placard an- 
nouncing that those requiring bed and board 
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might find accommodation within. This expe- 
dient galled young Millais’s pride to sxch'a degree 
that he fell into a condition of melancholy, from 
which, howcver, he was one day aroused by the 
arrival of another dealer, who brought with him 
a quaint old gentleman whom he introduced as a 
Mr. Ellison, a connoisseur. With apparent in- 
terest this old gentleman examined Millais’s pict- 
ure, and with great interest listened to the story 
of the young artist’s disappointment ; for, being 
attracted by the old gentleman’s benignant face 
and kindly manner, Millais told of his experience 
with the first dealer. 

‘So he promised you £100, did he ?” said the 
old gentleman. ‘* Well, you should have paid no 
heed to anything he said until the picture was 
ready for sale. Your inexperience has brought 


this trouble upon 
you. Now, I have 
little book of 
advice to young 
artists, and I’m going 
to give it to you to 
read ; it will be of 
great service to you 
—so promise me that 
you will read it at 
once.” 

Withdrawing to the 
desk, the old gentle- 
man took the book 
from his pocket and 
wrote his name there- 
in. Then he handed 
the volume to Millais. 
«There, young man,” 
said he, ‘‘when you 
have read this you will 
thank me. It is the 
best I can do for you 
at present.” 

After the quaint 
old man had departed 
the young artist me- 
chanically opened the 
book, curious, per- 
haps, to see wherein 
lay the value of which 
the stranger spoke se 
highly—and, lo! there 
fell from the leaves 
thereof an order for 
the picture and a 
check for one hundred 
and fifty guineas ! 

Millais’s eyes filled 
with tears. Seizing 
the check, he rushed downstairs into the room 
where his mother sat. 

“Take it down—take it down, mother!” he 
cried, exultantly. 

“Why, John, what ails you ? 
down ?” asked the old lady. 

‘*Take that lodgings sign down ! 


here a 





Take what 
I’ve got the 
money, and we’re all rich again !” he cried. 

The sign came down, and happiness fell upon 
that household. This was the first sale Millais 
made. But it was not the first act of kindness 
done by old Mr. Ellison. This worthy man de- 
lighted in generous deeds, and he loved to dis- 
cover and assist Ilis col- 
lection of paintings was exceptionally large and 
fine, and at his death he bequeathed it to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. at Cambridge, 


the meritorious in art. 
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By NELLY 


WEN the summer boarders—the birds—have 
all arrived, this entire valley is as sweet-sounding 
and musical as the soft, euphonious Indian name 
of its river, Missisquoi. Not far above the village 
is a picturesque spot, the rendezvous of campers, 
picnic and boating parties, where the willows bend 
in admiring contemplation above the river and 
the hills come down to the water’s edge. Long 
years ago a part of the hillside, ten rods in width, 
with its trees and rocks, became disintegrated by 
continuous rains, and came rushing down with 
impetuous haste and loud, vehement protestations 

eainst the unnatural journey. The bed of the 
stream was choked with the débris, save a narrow, 
dangerously 
rapid channel 
near the fur- 
ther shore. 
To-day the 
path of the 
avalanche is 
nearly shut 
from view by 
a new growth 
of timber, 

while the hy m1 sty 
Stream of Fe ifn ain, 
Time has uni- =’ 

ted with the 

other in its efforts to resume its previous con- 
ditions. This wooded slope affords a summer 
residence for many varieties of the warblers who 
hide their homes within its dense recesses. 

The water is the charm which 
tain class of boarders who come 
for its profitable associations—a 
happy hunting ground for fisher- 
men like the kingfishers, the 
herons and the bitterns. I doubt 
if it does not also speak melodi- 
ously to the better class of citi- 
zens, the bobolinks, wrens, larks 
and others, who are not insensible 
to its wealth of natural beauty. 

I wish everyone 
lived beside a river. 

Some day or other 
they are sure to be 
flowing through our 
lives, bright streams 
of joy and peace, and 
dark rivers of death 
beside which we weep 


- 
— 


1a 


attreets a cer- 


HAk1 


WoopDWORTH, 


to see our loved ones crossing; but real rivers of 
water I mean, with their vehement rush in spring 

their glimpses of peace and rest in summer, their 
reflected autumnal landscapes and their erystal 
purity in the winter season. When tardy frosts 
have overtaken the leaves, and, dressed in golden 
robes, they fall in shining masses, 1 have seen 
the river a stream of molten, liquid gold hurrying 
on to give place to more and more glory. It is a 
panorama of bewildering surprises that delight 
the eve and enrich the life of the appreciative be- 
holder. Above the low, fertile meadows rise the 


bluffs which mark the river banks of ages ago, 


rich table-lands reaching to the uplands, to the 


‘* FISHING FOR BROOK TROUT IN THE MEADOW.” 
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sunny groves and to the dark, evergreen n 


both intervale and upland 


Late in the season 

will resound with the clamorous voices of bobo- 
link children, though now no spot can be found 
to locate their habitations. 

Upon the island, however, a single nest re- 
warded my protracted search, where Bob was 
trailing his song from one daisy clump to an- 
other as he introduced his young wife to_ the 
prettiest spots in the meadow. He has a way of 


bubbling up over the fresh fields, a half-circling 


] 





flight, dropping here and there ofttimes in regu- 
lar succession, embroidering the sunlight with his 
scallopy flight and throwing over it the jolliest 


wealth of song of which any bird is capable. 
Where the sun lies hot and heavy he is flinging 
himself up and down, as if he were trying to 
trample out the buttercups, the sunshine within 
his heart having bubbled up and overflowed the 
whole meadow. 

There are multitudes of interpretations of the 
rollicking humor of the song, which suggests not 
only different sounds, but entirely different associ- 
ations. Thus a friend tells me that the bobolink 
is entirely misunderstood—let his letter define thi 
situation : ** It of 
the bobolink as if he were a merry, happy-go- 
lucky, clownish, tipsy little fellow who would sing 
his quiet little wife was 
My aequail - 


) 
while 


is quite the fashion to Speak 


you a comic song while 
solicitous about domestic affairs. 
ance with life 
for brook trout in my father’s meadow. We be- 
came more intimate as I rode 


fishing 


him began early in 
the horse to ] low 
out corn, and when in the hayfields. 

‘‘ Life begins to be pleasantly real to the boy who 
ean bait his own hook and drop it into the brook, 
with the fulfillment of his presentiment by the 
disappearance of his hook under t 
the nervous **tremulo” of his pole, and the sil- 
very flash of the trout out of the 
water. Vow let bobolink begin to sing — he 
and the boy are in harmony. The bird feels as 
though he had caught his first trout, and the boy 
as if he could sing the bird’s song. 

‘©The little fisherman finds life more real and 
less pleasant as he rides the horse all the long, hot 
forenoon through the tiresome leneth of the corn 
rows, but the black and white songster sings right 
on. He seems a little less hilarious, more domes- 
tic—never clownish or flippant. It’s a good enough 
song to accompany plowing out corn, 


} 


he grassv bank, 


as he comes 


**He playeth well his silvery horn, 
The prophecy of ripening corn 
And little bobolinks unborn, 

And pipeth cheerily and strong 
His old, unwritten household song, 


But never doth he pipe it wrong. 
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‘Later on, from the standpoint of hoeing corn 
l, is not a mental exercise nor a severe phys- 
becomes a little monotonous, 
IIe sits on one of the scarecrow twine-poles and 
He has no more notion of hang- 
ing up his harp than the boy has of going to din- 
He is so intent upon singing so 
many verses that he rarely takes a circle now, but 
sits and sings, beginning at the same syllable and 
at a particular note every time. 


—— Wie 
ical one—his SOng 
gs and sings. 


ner before noon. 


ending 


‘*** At the battle of the Nile 
I was there all the while.’ 


Rep at ad Whitum, ad infinitum.) 


**T had a bobolink in my meadow one summer 
Whose song was very short. If he was singing his 
patriotic song he only sang the first line, ‘My 
y, ‘tis of thee.’ I wish I could tell how 
many times he sang that line that summer. He 
Ilis was a little 
it as industriously as 

and true to the cornfield, 
1 which he sat, and the little 
e the family nest was made, 
song was limited. 

There is no bird more domestic and honest than 
the bobolink, none whose coming is more welcome 
I think he could he would telegraph 
us when we might expect him. He says by his 
manner and song, ‘ You are 1 I’ve come.’ I 
of the swallows, ‘I saw them last 

the bobolinks I say, ‘They have 
come! [heard them this morning.’” 

This strong advocate of bobolink’s interests is a 
he tells me 
that while the general character of their songs is 


country, 


came the next spring. 
and he repeated 
Ile was loyal 
the boy, the 


s0ng 
longer, 


wTeP 
ever. 


pole 0 
grass whe 


but his flow of 


+ , +) 
spot in the 


} 
li 
to me. if 


ola 
sometimes 


say 


week,’ but of 


musician as well as naturalist, and 


the same, no two bobolinks ever sing precisely 
alike. The notes are either varied in length, in 


position, or in repetition. 

The bird sprang from a laugh, says the poet, 
and ever since a rollicking, joyful exuberance has 
characterized him. 

‘** When Nature had made all her birds, 
And had no cares to think on, 
She 


gave a rippling langh—and out 


There flew a bobolinkon. 


‘*She laughed again—out flew a mate. 
A breeze of Eden bore them 
Across the fields of paradise, 
The sunrise reddening o’er them. 


‘* Incarnate sport and holiday, 
They flew and sang forever; 
Their souls through June were all in tune, 
Their wings were weary never. 


‘*The blithest song of breezy farms, 
Quaintest of field-note flavors, 
Exhaustless fount of trembling trills 

And demisemiquavers 
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‘One springs from out the dew-wet grass, 
Another follows after ; 
The morn is thrilling with their songs 
And peals of fairy laughter 


“From out the marshes and the brook 
They set the tall weeds swinging, 
And meet and frolic in the air, 
Half prattling and half singing.” 


Bobolink has a fashion of his own—that hand- 
some dress suit is quite too fine for a traveling 
costume. And worse yet, he persists in wearing 
it wrong side before, his clerical collar opening in 
the back, above the black tie, and with just 
enough of the buffy shading to make the gay fel- 
low irresistibly charming. What with traveling 
and the work of setting up housekeeping, it soon 
grows dingy, as you might expect, and by July 
or August he is as soberly dressed as his plain 
little Quaker housekeeper. 

Iliding among the tall cinnamon ferns and the 
thick bending June grasses, I heard him clashing 
his tinkling cymbals as he wended his way home- 
ward. Had anything unusual taken place ?. He 
had made a good investment, his bank stock had 
gone up, perhaps—anyway, he came reeling home 
in a fit of musical extravagance, when up from 
the ground sprang Mrs. Bob to meet him, and 
tius I knew their delightful secret. A slight, 
grassy nest, sunken in the ground and carefully 
screened by tufts of herbage, with its five white 
eggs daintily flecked with the purplish brown. 
And, oh ! what unsung melodies are slumbering 
within those clouded walls! What dreams of 
blooming meadows, of shining sky and fragrant 
atmosphere ! What promises of sweetness unful- 
filled! ‘he mystery of life is greater than the 
mystery of death, and when we understand the 
one we shall know the other. Strange that the 
meaning of life is hidden until the mystery of 
death reveals it! 

And what a bracing tonic to the rhythm of the 
heart is the bobolink’s ecstasy of mirth! How 
my spirits rise in sympathy !—a deeper draught 
than usual from the pure, sparkling fountain of 
Nature. 

** Night and day brood alike over all.” Can it 
be that a night will come and chill in a moment 
these exquisite raptures ? 


** Summer wanes—the children are grown, 
tobert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone,” 


and away he flies to fairer fields—the reedbird of 
the Middle States, with an unlucky fame as an 
epicurean tidbit. 

Again he wings his flight to more southerly 
fields—the ricebird of the Carolinas, with strong 
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chances that his fat little body will grace the 
table of some Southern epicure. 

And thus the bobolink keeps to his orbit—to- 
day a trim, stylish gentleman, to-morrow a corpu- 
lent little alderman, who falls a vietim to his own 
indulgences. 

Poets have told us that ‘the earth and SKY are 
sponsors to the bluebird.” It was at their bridal 
that he first appeared—a souvenir of the nuptials 
—both elements uniting in the sponsorship of the 
child, and contributing of their color for his dee- 
oration. Their mutual love returns with spring, 
warmed into life at the general resurrection. 
Cold, gray skies change to tender blue, and the 
chilly earth becomes again responsive to the soft, 
seductive voices whispering above her. 

‘All works pass directly out of the hands of 
the Architect into the hands of Nature, to be per- 
fected.” Ifthe bluebird reached them in a plas- 
tic state, the earth and sky wrought wisely and 
well in putting on the finishing touches, in the 
exquisite shading, in the airy gracefulness of the 
undulating flight, the gentle speech, and in the 
serene graces of disposition. For of all the birds 
they are most universally sweet-tempered—* true 
blue coins out of Heaven’s own mint,” stamped 
fresh from the hands of the Coiner. 

A few of these birds winter in Southern New 
England, and flock in at the first clear, delicious 
morning so peculiar to early spring. They even 
begin their dreamy, delightful warbling before 
the arrival of the first robin, when the note of a 
spring bird is as welcome as the airs of heaven. 
The first glimpses may be momentary—silken 
sails floating rapidly from sight —**a blue spark 
flashing upon us and is gone.” But the silvery 
tones of that voice, so singularly musical, shortly 
reach us from the woodbine, and the pussy-willow 
buds look out amid the blue, amid the airy ele- 
gance of the gently lifted and quivering wings; 


‘* Only two blue wings uplifted 
Where the gray clouds slowly drifted, 
But they bear a song on high.” 


The bluebird’s song. is a soft reflection of the 
peace within his heart, and exceedingly poetical. 
It is tremulous with feeling, to which the open 
wings respond with their palpitating motion. 

Mr. Burroughs finds ‘‘ the expression of his in- 
dignation nearly as musical as his song.” They 
have a snug little summerhouse provided for 
them in the trees, which brings a heavy rental of 
abounding and measureless delight. They also 
build in the hollow fence post, in the shallow 
pillars of an upper piazza, and I have seen them 
diligently fitting up a last year’s robin’s nest, from 
which they were hastily ejected with little hint 
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of ceremony by the indignant owners. The nest 
is shallow and loosely built, the pale-blue eggs 
from four to seven in number, and it is said that 
‘if they be taken, as many as fifteen or twenty 
may be successively deposited by the distressed 
but persevering parent.” They have been known 
to appropriate a swallow’s nest, building their 
own directly above the other, which held four 
freshly laid eggs. I often see them investigating 
every crack and cranny that will admit their little 
bodies, peering into the outbuildings, consulting 
over some knothole, hollow fence rail, stub or 
branch ; but as the season advances the female 
quickly decides the vexed question of location, 
usually concluding upon the same comfortable 
quarters of a year ago. The Western bluebird is 
slightly larger than ours, and the colors are more 
decided, while ‘‘ the breast of the Arctic bluebird 
is greenish blue, and the wings longer and more 
pointed.” It may be unjust to other birds, who 
might suffer in comparison with these serene 
creatures, not to state that a widowed bluebird, 
after a day of mourning, will start out with the 
greatest unconcern to find another mate, a fact 
that has often come under my observation in the 
sparrow family. The house sparrows became so 
pestilent that I determined, in the interest of all 
the birds, to rid myself of their unwelcome pres- 
ence. Accordingly the male was repeatedly shot, 
and the following morning there stood ‘the dead 
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bird” on the very same branch, going through 
with the same hideous, deafening jargon. If he 
hadn’t risen, phenixlike, another had made good 
the place of his predecessor ; and this rapid suc- 
cession was repeated several times before the 
female became conscious that her presence was 
superfluous. When this affectional farce was at 
last discontinued the original proprietors of the 
nest resumed their places with many joyful dem- 
onstrations, and my bluebirds again made the 
mornings delightful with their plaintive and 
exquisite melody. 

A pair of cedar birds, dressed in uniforms of 
the most fashionable tint, formerly built in the 
same tree, and only when the strawberries were 
finished could they find time for constructing the 
bulky affair, which was much larger than they 
needed. It was well into July before the five 
spotted bluish-white eggs were laid. 

They are hardy birds, enduring the inclemen- 
cies of early spring with no serious inconvenience, 
the easy indolence of their disposition not apply- 
ing to their arrival. All through the spring they 
fairly confronted me in their uselessness, and the 
robins were attending their second brood before 
they began to think of redeeming their idleness. 

They are very beautiful, with conspicuously 
crested heads, curious waxen endings to the inner 
wing feathers, and plumage peculiarly soft and 
smooth and satiny, never approached save in the 
cuckoo. 

Whole flocks of them haunted the blossoming 
fruit trees, and whispered drearily among them- 
selves all the while they were hunting among the 
fragrant blossoms for the insects doing their 
deadly work there. No song succeeds the nasal, 
lisping note, their beauty being their chief fas- 
cination. They are said, however, to be very court- 
eous in their intercourse with each other, with 
strong affection for their young, and gentle and 
compassionate toward other birds, even adopting 
a nest of orphaned robins and making good the 
place of their parents. When actions speak, the 
birds can well afford to be silent. 

The chestnut-sided warbler belongs to the same 
loving fraternity, going about doing good, lend- 
ing a hand whenever and wherever it seems 
needed, and sometimes helping to feed the tender 
fledgelings when its well-meant efforts are dis- 
couraged by the healthy mothers, who insist on 
providing for their own offspring independent of 
all outsiders. The redstart has been seen to re- 
pulse this little helping hand when he generously 
came with food for her children. Iam glad to 
know that when she left them alone he renewed 
‘his labor of love and gave them many a lunch un- 
known to her, and unappreciated. Judge him 




















by his intentions—he deserves a golden crown, 
and wears it. The chain of chestnut streaks 
along the sides is not always as clearly defined, 
but the crown of gold is never wanting in this 
bird. The black patch upon the side of the head 
helps to locate him, and the white tail and wing 
blotches are also noticeable. These lively birds 
frequent cultivated grounds mostly during migra- 
tion, and settle for the season in low, swampy 
tracts, or in the young saplings of the open wood- 
lands. The nests are ‘‘ mostly made of bark strips 
lined with hair and cottony 
substances, and secured to the 
supporting twigs by silken 
threads from the cocoons of 
insects.” ‘They are placed in 
the forks of low bushes a few 
feet from the ground, and 
the four or five eggs have 
purplish blotches thickly scat- 
tered upon a white ground. 

These warblers are faithful 
in their care of the cow bunt- 
ings left in their charge, and 
may sometimes be seen work- 
ing assiduously to feed the 
overgrown baby, which is 
twice the size of the little 
foster mother. ‘Through 
love be servants one to an- 
other.” 

Some morning, near the 1st 
of May, a loud, cheerful song 
comes to me, and I open my 
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tom-kelley,” from a fancied resemblance of his 
notes to these words. The naturalist Gosse, who 
often heard the bird in the same island, asserts 
that there is a close resemblance to the syllables 
** John-to-whit ” in the bird’s song, which shows 
how differently the feathered creatures speak to 
different persons. 

The red-eye drops but a single note of his song 
as he seizes his prey, flitting restlessly from 
branch to branch with an absorbed, preoccupied 
air, and one wonders when he ever takes time 





eyes to the fact that the red- 
eyed vireo (greenlet) has 
come, and is publishing to all 
the world the tidings of his 
arrival. Te is jubilant to be 
at home once more, and be- 
fore I have time to reach the 
windows has told the story 
over and over again, as if the 
news were too good to be true, 
and belief depended entirely 
upon its continued repetition. For several weeks 
he sings continuously, through the cool morn- 
ings, the hot noons, and the sultry after hours 
when other birds are depressed and silent. His 
earnest delivery attracts you ; he believes in him- 
self and in the importance of his message; and 
what possible comfort, may I inquire, could 
there be in hearing the whole world praise you 
if you know yourself that you are an arrant 
humbug ? 

Wilson states that in Jamaica, where the bird 
is resident, he is known by the name of ‘* Whip- 
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to select a bough from which to hang his pensile 
nestlike bower. 

In late springs they are building before the 
leaves unfold, and I watch the little seamstress 
drawing her thread in and out—the strips of soft 
bark and dry grasses with which she lays the 
foundation of her swinging home. She fastens 
the timbers in their place with that unerring in- 
stinet by which strength and elegance are united ; 
and coming down from the preferred heights, she 
clings to the tree trunks as if half suspicious of 
some dangerous plot; but, unequal to resigning 
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the tempting bits of cotton placed purposely for 
her and darting with 
plunder, 


contest 


convenience, away her 
looks back as 


her prize. 


if she expected me to 
half- 


musician is 


Sometimes a choked, 


audible song comes down, while the 

holding a mass of the fluffy cot 

than his head. 
Plainly dressed, 


ton much larger 


the ashv olive chi 
leaf shades above, white beneath, w 
and silke 
peculiar to the g1 
I 


tail; the n texture of the 
" 


enlets, and accounts for the 


varving color in the different lights and shadows. 


Against the dark background of the foliage their 


little bodies are glorified with the sunlight flick- 


ering down upon them through the leaves, and 


clow of a trans- 


shine with the half-per eptil le 


il sprites, golden aha green, ashy 


figuration—leaf 


overtake them. 


} + 


The deepest-tinted background best 


and olive, as ‘the color changes 


shows the 
: ° 


and the richest fabrics are interwoven with 


Stars, 


dark threads and bright threads. Pictures chan 


in different lights: a soft, subdued light may be 


charmingly effective, whil 
out colors of which we were 


Who 


a strong one will bring 
before unconscious, 


knows but rk tints His saints some- 





times wear on earth ma same white robes 
in the golden light of heaven ? 

[he warbling vireo has an easy, rippling song, 
with none of the jerky emphasis of his red-eved 
relatives. It is replete with liquid tenderness, a 
8 mn, sweet and exquisite lv beautiful strain, with 


the sadness and longing of the deep wood s yvolces 


g of a sorrowing angel hovering over the 


1@ son 


the music 


leafy upper glory, or of fears falling 
from one ervstal goblet to another. Like the 
blessed star of Bethlehem, it is the guiding star 
lending to their homes and standing over the cra- 


voung children are lyin 


dle where the 


who can tell us of them, little people so far above 
us in their aspirations that we must be forever 
strany rs! 

| ushing eggs are a trifle smaller, though 
scarcely distinguishable from the red-eye’s. The 


: 7 4 <a ve } . 4] 
nests are usually at a greater height. hung in the 
tops of the tallest trees and less deeply pursed, 


oriole’s, swung between 


less fully pendent than the 
rather than from the delicate, swaying branches. 
They build in the lofty elms that overhang a dark 
ravine half a mile away, and make the shadowy 
place echo with their tender, pathetic harmony. 


The brotherly-love gre enlet ( Vireo ; hilade Iphi- 


cus) is the rarest of the six New England varie- 
ties, and is nearly a counterpart of the preceding 
species save in its song, which closely resembles 


that’ of the red-eyes. It has been found re- 


peatedly in Maine and occasionally in the other 
Eastern States. 
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The blue-headed greenlet, colored as its name 
indicates, frequents the woods rather than the 
open ‘country, while the white-eye is rare in the 
Alleghanian fauna, and has never to my knowl- 
taken northward. It hangs its nest 
from vines and low bushes in the thick, dense un- 
dergrowth of 
The 


somest of 


been 


edge 


the swamps. 
vellow-throated is the largest and hand- 
yellow olive above, bright yellow 
to white, wit] beautiful 
the tail feathers heavily 
The nest, too, 
of the builder, and 
prettiest nests to be 
finished structure, 
of greater capacity than those of the other vireos, 
and elegantly adorned with stuceowork of lich- 
a humming bird’s. It is placed in the 
horizontal fork of a branch from three to fifteen 
feet from the ground, is found as often in the 
orchard as 


mented 


all 5 


shading two 


peneath, 


white wing bars, and 
the same color. 


the 


one of 


margined with 


harmonizes with beauty 


the 


is ** altogether 


found. It is a much more 


ens ilKe 


in the wood, and is usually orna- 
on the outside with caterpillar’s silk or 
silvery lichens.” 

well 
i repeating, speaks of this bird as “* the 
ty, golden-throated *‘Whe-he-he !’ 
he sang out as he worked, and I suspect he de- 
turned his head 
peered through the leaves. I waded through 
the maple from which his 
house was hung, and stood looking up at it, ad- 
miring the bits of white trimming fastened on at 
regular intervals, and exclaiming at the beauty of 
the architect.” 
The 


this season. 


are 


Miss Merriman, whose observations 
wort! 
vireo, 
when he to one side 


Leclead 


me 


the damp grass to 


} 
} 


larks are delightfully abundant 
They nest close and 
numerous every year. “They have 
patriarchal tendencies, the young settling year by 
year around the parent dwelling, pitching their 


tents close together. 


meadow 
by, become 


more strong 


A few years ago they were 
confined to one field, but have gradually added 
to their domain until they bid fair to inclose 
the entire intervale. The sun was setting when 
[ called upon them, and it seemed as if all the 
beauty of the golden buttercup meadow was con- 
densed upon their shining breasts, where the lus- 
lay amidst the splendor. The 
rich bloom of the meadow lark always reminds 
me of a flower which has just opened—a flower 
of the Orient, a garden of flowers, a bed of flam- 
ing vellow lilies. 


trous crescent 


They were calling sweetly to each other in their 
affectionate, while 


endearing, pleading tones, 


across the 


river answering voices caught the mel- 
ody and threw it back again until the whole val- 
seemed 
idyllic minstrelsy. 


ley chained about with the rapturous, 
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The angel of the day came down at dawn, 

Her wings resplendant. All the glowing east 
Caught the bright hues reflected from their fires, 
And glowed and shone as if the Master hand 
Had touched them up, had made them fair 

For His dear coming. When the angel left, 

She lingered long and grieved in tuking leave— 
She left her dewy tears upon the grass, 

And the dark angel of the night 

Dared not disturb them. The winds went down 
Because they loved her so, and moaned in going 
That her reign, so short, was over. 

One last pure ray of light from her dear eyes 
Still rested on the hills in pink and gold— 

The valley’s sounds were hushed, save where the lark 
Was telling to his mate how heavenly sweet 

A guileless love may be, the while the vale 

Was brooded ‘neath the wing of peace. 


I have seen these larks leading their young 
about the freshly mown meadows, talking with 
them all the while in the same caressing cadences 
with which they address each other, or oversee- 
ing their lessons, practicing their daily song, and 
going through with their exercises in orthodox 
singing-school fashion. I have watched them, 
too, in the more difficult task of using their soft 
brown wings to advantage—‘‘the art of naviga- 
tion by those who have never been out of sight 
of land.” 

Shore larks have nested here for the past two 
seasons. The evidence was circumstantial; I 
never found their nest, though I knew in what 
meadow it must be hidden, and came upon the 
half-fledged children in due time. 

The rose-breasted grosbeak is a magnificent 
bird, rich and gorgeous in feathering and song. 
The males are black, blotched and varied with 
white, the wing linings and breast a rosy or car- 
mine red, while the females, totally unlike their 
handsome lords, have a beauty of their own, made 
up of flaxen and olive browns, spotted with buff, 
streaked with white, and prettier than all, a 
golden lining to the wings, which is conspicuous 
when flying. 

The females and young of this bird are abun- 
dant in the latter part of the summer, when the 
hideous, crawling potato parasite is in its prime, 
and are hailed rapturously by the farming com- 
munity as a partial relief from the Paris-green 
and London-purple application. Their diet is 
varied with fruit, flocking upon the currant 
bushes and disputing with an army of other birds 
for footing there, the fruitless branches giving a 
mute testimony that their presence enriches my 
heart only. What a stampede there is when the 
trains go by! What a desperate rush for safer 
quarters ! then in a moment back come the cloud 
of runaways, and settle down to work until the 
whistle is repeated. 


A female with a broken wing was my guest for 
some time, the pleasure of the visit being mine 
entirely, the little invalid hopping away joyfully 
when allowed, and uttering a shrill squeak, pre- 
cisely like a squirrel. Their song is exceedingly 
sweet. It is the bluebird’s warble without the 
hushed, dreamy undertone, strong and pleasing, 
and with more or less of the rolling quality so 
noticeable in their rosy lovers. 

The three speckled, pale-green eggs are de- 
posited in a loose, bulky nest not far from the 
ground, and the parents share the confinement 
of sitting and the care of the interesting chil- 
dren. 

A young family near by had been launched 
upon the world in a time of drought, and when 
it was followed by drenching showers I heard 
pitiful cries from under the window, where a 
baby rosebreast was hugging the roots of a tree 
in vain efforts to escape a wetting. He couldn’t 
comprehend what the splashing meant, and the 
anxious mamma’s reassuring words entirely failed 
to comfort him. Like a wise parent, she knew 
that his outcries would publish the situation to 
the neighboring cats; so she coaxed him across 
the highway to the fence beyond, and led him up 
its heights to a big post, when she flew to the 
apple tree, and begged and entreated him to 
follow. He wouldn’t do it. He only hopped 
back and forth, in a purposeless way, from the 
post to the rail, from the rail to the post again, 
and as the raindrops kept falling mercilessly, 
fairly sereamed to his indulgent parent to come 
to his rescue with an umbrella. 

And what a pretty baby he was! with the 
soft, downy feathers, the exquisite wing pencil- 
ings, and the delicate flush upon his breast—a 
pink rose in his buttonhole instead of the red 
rose of maturity. The patient mother came 
hurrying over to escort, him to the apple tree, 
and showing him how to climb the handle of the 
rake, he rested his little feet in the first, low 
branches. Then higher and higher, step by step, 
until, protected by the heavy foliage, the baby 
was safe and quiet. They are easily accustomed 
to confinement and become attached to those 
about them, the song being prolonged into the 
night when in captivity. 

The evening grosbeak is noisy through the day, 
not in the evening, as its name would imply. It 
is slowly working its way eastward, several speci- 
mens having been seen recently in Springfield, 
Mass. They are a Western bird, being found 
abundantly about the Columbia River, where the 
Indians call them the “sugar bird.” Their enor- 
mous bills are curved and vaulted, wings long 
and pointed, general color of the male yellow 
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olive, with black wings and tail, while the fe- 
males have much of the sparrowy coloring. 
The tide advancing. 
Each year records the arrival of some fair stran- 


of bird emigration is 
ger who has taken summer board in our midst. 
The last two Aprils have seen the blue-gray 
gnatcatcher in Vermont—a Southern bird, sup- 
posed to be restricted northward by the Caro- 
linian fauna. 

I cannot close without referring to the strange 
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tidings of robin redbreast, as related by that close 
observer, Mr. Torrey. ‘The very fact of his abid- 
ing love for the birds precludes all possibility of 
mistake—he would not have exposed the fall from 
grace had he not felt that the case was past re- 
demption. 

I knew that the first train of robins was usually 
a male train, that the females traveled more lei- 
surely in an accommodation car and with stop-over 
checks, and that the first passengers were not 
quite themselves until the second ones were safely 
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in, when their subdued manner gave way to a 
joyous extravagance of gesture and song. I knew, 
too, that they were capable of arbitrating their 
own causes, or helping their neighbors do so, if 
occasion required. But who could have imagined 
that these sober, honest, industrious American 
citizens would have set up a clubhouse in the 
woods, to which nightly resort the fathers of tho 
family come by hundreds from all the surround- 
ing country? O, robin! I wouldn’t have wronged 


BIRD. 


you with the thought had not your own loyal 
friend met you on your way to your rendezvous, 
and come upon you there while at your revels. I 
have wondered why I never found them sleeping 
in close proximity to their homes, and this ex- 
plains the mystery. The males have their regu- 
lar roosts—poor, misguided birds !—and when 
the shades of evening gather they take themselves 
off to the general camping ground, leaving their 
loving families to the mercy of the prowling 
spirits of darkness. 
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‘*} PICKED IT UP, AND WAS ABOUT TO THROW IT ASIDE WHEN MY HUSBAND'S HANDWRITING 
| STARED ME IN TH FACE.” 


A GRAVEN IMAGE. 


By ANNETTA J. HALLIDAY. 


I Loven him madly. Ours was one of those 
rare unions of mind as well as of heart, of pur- 
pose as well as of body. 

We were united in all aims; there existed be- 
tween us that happy congeniality of tastes whose 
presence renders married life a paradise, whose 
absence drags it to the confines of the impossible. 

To me he was perfect ; although I had called 
him husband two years, his voice was still my 
lover’s, his caress my bridegroom’s. 

My family disinherited me when I married. I 
had gone beneath me, they said, and in so doing 
had disgraced them. 
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I never regretted what I had left for his sake 
my jewels, my elegant dresses, my father’s princely 
home and enormous wealth, the admiration and 
luxury with which I had been surrounded from 
my youth up. 

I never missed all these; I would have been 
content with a wooden pallet only, had he shared 
it—happy in a howling wilderness with him at 
my side. 

Why do women profess love and act tolerance ? 
Why do women profess love and refuse the sov- 
ereign elixir of it ? Love to me represented such 
a gradual blending, sharing, sinking of identity, 
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that it seemed at times as if my very soul went 
forth from me to him, and became his own. 

My life, from one end to the other, was com- 
pleted by my husband’s presence. 

Ifow I worshiped him ! No matter—I shall not 
think of that. 

One night we had sat long at table; the lamps 
were brought ; he passed his arm around me as we 
moved to our little drawing room. 

I produced some lace I was finishing. 

“(est toi,” I whispered, fondly, as I gazed 
into his eyes. 

The curtains were not yet drawn ; it was a gray, 
cold night at the end of the going year, a night 
without stars, and the snow was falling dismally, 
too. 

Ilave you ever seen it snow in Paris in Novem- 
ber ? The flakes come down slowly—slowly, as if 
they dreaded an abiding place in this Aspasia of 
cities. 

My husband walked to the window and looked 
out. 

‘It is the blackness of darkness,” he said, at 
length, as he reached for his coat and fur cap. 

‘* The review is unread !” I exclaimed. 

IIe buttoned the long coat slowly, and pulled 


the cap over his ears. The light from the fire 


had reddened his cheeks, and he looked very 
handsome as he stood there. 

‘I must go out for a time,” he said, as his 
brown mustache touched my cheek. 


The A gust of cold 
wind came in and blew the blaze of the lamp; a 


door opened anid shut. 


tiny image upon a table near at hand fell down- 
the of the door, and I 
stooped to replace it. When I looked up he was 


ward with reverberation 


gone. 
What 
Ilow I loved him! 


happened then ? How can I tell it? 
No matter—I never saw him 
alive again. 

W hat happened then ? 
the fire, waiting for his return. 


[ had been dozing by 
There was a 
sudden stopping of wheels, hurried footsteps at 
the door, a violent jerking of the bell. 

I was upon my feet in an instant. 

“TIurt! Is my husband hurt ?” I cried, as 
they brought a burden in and deposited it upon 
a low couch. 

** Dead ; shot in a duel to-night,” 
swered., 

Dead ? Dead ? He who had so lately quitted 
me with full, joyous life pulsing through every 


some one al- 


vein ?—he who had prolonged our evening meal 
with brilliant jest and thoughtful converse ?—he 
who had bade me farewell with tender caress such 
a few short hours before ? 


Dead ? Impossible! And I threw myself be- 
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side the couch and implored him to speak, to 
open his eyes, to look at me, only to move. Some 
one told me not to distress myself, that friends 
would arrange the funeral and all preliminary 
matters for me, attd I was doing it 
‘leve thus. 
It! How quickly does the change of pronoun 
between animate and inanimate objects ! 
Last night at this time how he, superb in his 
splendid physique, would have scoffed with a 
Frenchman’s lightheartedness and irreverence of 
death !—now he lay there powerless. One hand 
where it had been drawn across his breast had 
slipped down and hung white and clinched, as it 
had closed with one brief, convulsive spasm when 
he fell like a dog in his tracks, shot through 
the heart. 

In the lamplight the blood clots, red and oozy, 
could be plainly seen ; the outlines of the face, 
rigid and chill, were cut in awful clearness ; the 
brown eyes looked upward without consciousness 
or vision—the eyes that yesterday, to-day, four 
hours ago, had met mine with answering love. 
Ah, God! 

As I leaned over him, a paper disturbed by my 
embrace rustled with a painful distinctness to the 
floor. Unheeding, I picked it up, and was about 
to throw it aside when my husband’s handwriting 
stared me in the face. 

It was only a scrap, the veriest scrap in the 
world, but it seemed to brand me with the sin of 
Cain. Just these words: 

‘** For thy dear sake.” 

I? I? what had I to do with this? why had 
he fought for my sake ? whom had he fought for 
me ? what evil could have menaced his wife that 
he should throw his own life between her and it ? 

And then it came upon me in a moment; I re- 
called the smoldering jealousy which tinged our 
early love, and which had once prompted him to 
whisper : 

** No man who sought to thieve a smile of yours 


” 


no good to 


ia 
g! 


occur 


should live. 

That was it. Some one had framed a thought 
in too bold settings. 

Oh, my face, my silly, silly baby’s face that the 
world called pretty, were you created to foster 
revenge and murder in the souls of them that 
Why were you not crushed to disfig- 
urement before two human lives, incited to dark- 
est deeds, should meet for crime accursed because 


love you ? 


of you ? 

Solely and simply for my poor, wretched sake 
my husband, my lover, lay there this night, so 
cold, so still, so irresponsive. 

And then ? Ah, well, many things. 


They took him away to Pére-la-Chaise, and my 





















apartment became so desolate, [ could bear it no 
longer. Everything spoke of him. The tiny Ve- 
netian mirror which had reflected his image so 
often hung empty now—what a tale of happy 
days it could tell! I never glanced into it ; had 
I done so it would have seemed to me but just 
that his eyes should look forth at me in reproach ; 
that his lips should cry out at me forever from 
the glass surface, ‘‘ For thy dear sake.” 

The foot rest, his dressing room, the very shad- 
ows which lengthened and shortened through 
the suite of chambers, each told a story. I con- 
tinually looked for his presence, and continually 
was disappointed. 

In fact, I felt I must have a change, that I 
must be away from all these remembrances, these 
associations, or I should become insane. I did 
not mind dying, for then I should see him; but I 
did not wish to go to my husband by the way of a 
lunatic asylum. 

So I gave up my apartments and quitted town. 
[I traveled for a year constantly—to Rome, Lon- 
don, St. Petersburg, to Vienna and Berlin. 

I even crossed the Atlantic and lived for three 
months in New York, spending my entire sub- 
stance, and going back to Europe almost penni- 
less. 

Those words telling me that he had died for 
my sake seemed scorched into my brain; every- 
where I sought to forget, and everywhere that 
forgetfulness I craved was denied me. 

I had mourned him a year when I returned to 
Paris—Paris, that centre of life and death, that 
whirlpool of surging humanity, where Christian, 
infidel and pagan jostle elbows in the streets, 
and pass on unconscious of the so doing; where 
representatives and disciples of every creed on 
earth are to be found, and where side by side the 
noblest and the basest dwell alike. 

‘** Lorraine,” suid my friend, Mme. de 8 , 
*‘ you do not understand how to make your soli- 
tude dear to you. Come with me to a spiritual- 
istic circle, at the house of my cousin, to-night. I 
have told one of the mediums of you and your 
bereavement.” 

‘*T do not believe in it.” I answered. 

“Bah!” she cried. ‘* Have you ever been to 
India or Japan ?” 

““No,” I replied ; “ but y 

** Do you believe in their existence ?” 

“‘Certainly I do !” I exclaimed. 

“Then believe in spiritualism,” she com- 
manded, ‘‘and come with me to-night.” 

Curiosity, and a desire to test the sensation, 
impelled me to accept her invitation. Wearied 
with much travel and perpetual loneliness, I 
went. 
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There were about a dozen people present ; 
among others, several mediums of some distine- 
tion. 

I had never attended anything of the kind be- 
fore, and knew nothing, absolutely, of the doe- 
trines of the cause. The latest expected sitters 
arrived, and after a little general conversation my 
hostess placed us all around a circular table, upon 
which were pinned sheets of brown paper, to 
form, my friend explained, -little recesses where 
the spirits might dwell in safety and preserve 
their power. 

The lights were then turned very far down, and 
each placing his hands upon the table, close to 
the edge, we sat patiently for more than a quarter 
of an hour. 

Nothing occurred ; the ludicrous side of the 
position appealed to me, an uncontrollable desire 
to laugh seized me, and I began to experience a 
contempt for such childish conduct. 

“ Mon Dieu! how stupid it is !” 
self. 

Some one started a hymn, but the first verse 
was interrupted by a sudden jump of the table 
which sent the notebook and pencil of one of the 
number flying over my shoulder, and simultane- 
ously a guitar placed in front of one of the me- 
diums rose from the table and began to play over 
our heads. 

I became interested. One woman sobbed aloud. 

**Kind friends,” inquired one of the sitters, 
‘‘are you there ?” 

A slightly undulatory movement of the table 
was the response in the affirmative. Tiny spar- 
kles of light could be plainly seen flashing about 
the room, and strange sounds issued from yarious 


I said to my- 


nooks and corners from time to time. 

Was it, could it be, possible that these people 
knew the secrets of spirit culture ? 

My system completely worn out with fatigue, 
my nerves strung for twelve months past to a 
dreadful tension, embraced this supposition. 

I was fearful, fascinated, disgusted and—al- 
lured, . 

The mediums began to shudder and sigh ; one 
gave a convulsive gasp, and I looked inquiringly 
at my neighbor. 

** Evidently about to be controlled,” she whis- 
pered. 

Several clairvoyant friends present commenced 
to describe the forms of many spirits which thev 
could see floating overhead. One man solemnly 
asserted that his sister, dead for twenty years, 
stood smiling before him: not a few of the sit- 
ters called out that they could feel the touch of 
spirit hands; and the odor of some sweet shrub, 
as if waved in the air, was distinctly perceptible. 
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I glanced around nervously. I fancied I, too, 
could hear voices whispering, and could feel the 
cool wind passing over my hands. Once I was 


** God bless you !”—suddenly from a medium. 
‘Good evening,” answered Mme. de §S 3 
**we have a new friend with us to-night.” 
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CHILIAN HORSES.—SEE PAGE 104. 


certain that a face peered at me through the 
gloom. For a moment perfect silence reigned. 
Surely this was the place to experience a develop- 
ment of power. Everyone seemed in dead earnest. 
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Iiere my hostess proposed that I, being a stran- 
ger, should ask whatever questions pleased me. I 
scarcely knew what to say, but after some further 
persuasion I yentured. 
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‘Ts the change that we call death painful ?” I 
inquired. 

‘‘No; it is a change from one life to another,” 
was the answer. 

‘‘What lights are those I have seen this even- 
I asked, again. 
“They were of phosphorus which we took 


ing ?” 


from your bodies. We travel as swift as the 
wind.” 

“Can you appear and disappear at will ?” I 
questioned, emboldened by my previous queries. 

‘‘ Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘ materialized spirits 
have the power to vanish like a lightning flash. 
The atoms of which they are composed just dis- 
solve, and although they are still present, the 
physical senses can no longer perceive them.” 

These answers fairly made me cold; my head 
swam with a sudden dizziness, and I rose to leave 
the séance, when once again, through the lips of 
the the from the unknown ad- 


dressed 


medium, voice 
me. 

‘*You have a spirit friend present,” it said. 
Suddenly my mind reverted to my loss ; I had 
more than If it were possi- 
ble, if only it were possible, to ask who fired the 
futal shot, and why! 

I would not tell my grief, my lonely hours, my 
sudness—I would plead solely that the power of 
retribution, of vengeance, be given in my hands. 

‘‘ TIas the friend a message for me ?” I inquired, 
tremblingly. 


become interested. 


There was a silence of some moments. 

‘You are greatly favored,” it said at length ; 
* you are about to witness a manifestation, Al- 
though the power to-night is very scant, and you, 
being a fresh person within the circle, have in- 
jured the conditions somewhat, your spirit friend 
will materialize for you. He will not speak to 
you through another.” 

Mme. de S—— told me, yesterday, that I be- 
came so pallid and shook so violently in my agi- 
tation that all present rose to their feet in alarm. 

‘* For the love of God, do not talk to him to- 
night!” implored my friend. ‘Come, you are 
neryous ; let 

‘‘TIs it—was it any relation of mine once ?” I 
demanded, breathlessly, and deaf to the entreaties 
of Mme. de S——. 

Again a painful silence, then the answer came, 
faint but audible. 

* On earth he was your husband. 
hasten, for the power is going fast.” 

His voice, his accents, !—that 
decided me—I would have periled body and soul 
Throwing off the protect- 
arm of my friend, I exclaimed, firmly : 

‘I am ready.” 


us go.” 


You must 
his countenance 


to hear and see those. 


ing 
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One of the circle led me into a smaller room, 
which contained a table covered with various ob- 
jects—a bell, a guitar, a tambourine and several 
little things, a chair and a large cabinet. 

After seating me, my conductor extinguished 
the lights and withdrew to the room I had just 
quitted ; one of the mediums had also left the 
company and retired to some other apartment. 

I was entirely alone and in total darkness. The 
perspiration stood in great, cold drops upon my 
forehead, my upper lip and my hands. The im- 
age of my husband had never appeared so clearly 
defined to my consciousness as now. Every feat- 
ure seemed perfect. 

All at once the strings of the guitar began to 
be violently thrummed, the bell rang and the 
tambourine thumped. I was horrified, yet en- 
I knew I was the sole occupant of the 
must, then, these demonstrations be the 
work of invisible hands ? 

A sound of music, soft, weird but pathetically 
tender, stole upon my troubled senses ; my heart 
beat violently, the tears gathered and fell from 
my eves, and I became conscious of a feeling of 
suffocation. I felt I could endure it no longer. 

‘““My God!” I exclaimed aloud, as a slight, 
rustling movement came from the direction of 
th 
ated part of 
yiew,. 


tranced. 


room ; 


e curtains, and through the aperture just cre- 
a dazzling white garment came in 


A moment later and the spirit form, passing 
through the 
before me, and slowly and majestically, with up- 
raised hand, advanced into the room. 

Bending low, he softly whispered a blessing 
upon me, to which my whole being thrilled in re- 
sponse. 

My terror vanished ; he who was before me had 
once been my lover, my husband ; should I then 
fear the shadow of the substance I had so dearly 
loved ? 

** Gervase !” I cried ; ** Gervase, speak to me ! 

The spirit retreated a short distance. 

** There is not one feature I can recognize, Ger- 
vase !” I exclaimed ; ‘‘ still, speak to me—tell me 
that you are Gervase !” 

**Can you seek for recognition in a disem- 
bodied spirit ?” asked the shadow, reproachfully. 

** And the message ?” I continued, timidly. 

My husband’s spirit writhed as if in agony. 

“Is it well with thee ?” I asked, hastily adopt- 
ing the caressing ¢vfoiement of our vernacular. 
** Is it well with thee, my Gervase ?” 

*“No, a thousand times no, I suffer daily a 
death in life !” 

** Do spirits suffer ’” I queried, wonderingly. 
*‘Only those whose lives were wicked. They 


wide-open window draperies, stood 
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must work out their own redemption, until the 
pardon of them they have injured is assured !” 

‘But thou wert not wicked, Gervase,” I began, 
piteously ; ‘‘why shouldst thou suffer? And, 
oh, Gervase, tell me why and with whom thou 
wert compelled to fight for ‘my dear sake’ ?” 

The agitation of the form before me grew in- 
tense ; one arm waved wildly in the air, a vibra- 
tion pervaded its whole being, its head fell for- 
ward in the attitude of dejection and despair. 

To witness such grief in a form without sub- 
stance, whose existence was but a temporary 
shadow, was appalling. 

‘“Gervase, dear Gervase !” I cried, in terror, 
‘‘do not answer me if it pains you thus.” 

‘“The message, the prayer I had to make to 
you must be told! I want your mercy, your for- 
giveness !” gasped the thin, sweet voice. ‘* I knew 
this moment would come, Lorraine, but I am still 
unprepared to meet it.” 

That was like him. His nature had been pro- 
crastinative always. 

“Tell me, dear,” I began again, ‘whom 
fought you ‘for my-dear sake’ ?” 

Another terrible spasm. Was I witnessing what 
had happened in the death agony ? I wondered. 

‘Not thee, not thee, Lorraine !” 
sank to a whisper. ‘‘It was for another—oh, 
forgive !” 

I did not understand at all. 

‘‘But thy death, Gervase —the duel ? where 
wert thou shot ?’ I asked, eagerly. ‘Tell me 
all.” , 

‘Upon a doorstep, a threshold !” exclaimed 
the spirit, in tones broken with remorse. ‘It 
was right; my fate was just ; I deserved it, Lor- 
raine. I left thee with evil in my heart, with 
shame in my purpose. We were to meet as op- 


and the voice 
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ponents later in the evening, uown by that poi- 
sonous pond in the old Bois. I had hastily 
written those few words that she should know 
why, did I fall. Then I decided she must hear 
it from my own lips. We must have one more 
meeting, perhaps our last on earth, as it indeed 
proved to be. I was leaving her, hastening 
stealthily away, when—when, without waiting 
for me to meet it on the field of honor, retribu- 
tion overtook me, and found me like a thief, a 
poacher in the night; like a murderer, fleeing 
from God and man. Oh, forgive me; I am 
doomed to eternal wretchedness, without your 
pardon !” 

Still I did not know his meaning. 

** Forgiveness ? yes, dear,” I answered ; “ but 
I have nothing to absolve. IT cannot follow what 
you say, Gervase ; I cannot understand you. Who 
shot you, Gervase ? tell me, I entreat you, that 
his sin may find him out. Your murderer 
was i 

“An outraged husband!’ The words were 
very low, almost inaudible. 

There was a bright flash of light, and at the 
same moment, his whole form bent with misery 
and repentance, the spirit disappeared. 

My husband had come and gone ; and this was 
what he had told me. 

With a smothered cry I fell forward upon my 
face. At last I understood. 

What happened then? Ah, I never knew. 

Penniless, sick unto death, stabbed where my 
faith was dearest, what had I with the world, or 
the world with me ? 

Hours, davs, months that followed have been 
alike a blank to me. 

I was released but yesterday from the Ifdétel- 
Dieu. 





ASPASIA. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 


Unknown if her beauty was sunny or fair! 
Unknown what the hue of her eyes and hair! 

But known that her beauty and grace were a glory, 
Hers the one woman’s face in Athenian story. 


Her voice, was it music ? her touch, had it fire 
To kindle the flames of unquenched desire ? 
Or soothed it like chaplets of cool green leaves 
Which mother for babe in the summer weaves ? 


Yes! She was wise—this we know—that sweet brow 
In every art bore the laurel bough : 

High-souled and arch was she, worthy to hold 

The man of the age in her bare arms’. fold. 


If she was wildling with this one alone, 

Or daughter of Eve from the first—unknown ! 
But known that, by one or by many beguiled, 
The flower of the violet-crowned city was wild. 


Romance twines her name in its sweetest of posies, 
With the Helen of Homer, old Greece’s two Roses 
The Rose of Greek legend, the Rose of Greek life, 
Though one was weak woman and one was false wife. 
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A TROOP OF CARRETAS. 


ON A CHILIAN 


HACIENDA. 


By J. S. WHITMAN. 


THE man who can spend a day or two on a ha- 
cienda in Chili is to be envied. Some of these 
estates are of enormous extent, covering wide 
ranges of Andine slopes and vast stretches of 
virgin forests and of plain and valley, watered by 
the perennial streams that have their source 
among the snow-capped heights of the Cordillera. 
It is in Central Chili that the hacienda is seen at 
its best. There the soil is surpassingly rich, and 
everything grows to perfection. One may ride 
through wide-stretching vineyards and the vari- 
ous establishments connected therewith, by fields 
of grain and alfalfa grass high as one’s head, 
through smiling orchards and lands radiant with 
all the luxuriance of a semi-tropical climate. Cat- 
tle roam among the remote hills and valleys, until 
the lasso of the huaso brings them to the corral 
for the periodical counting, sorting and marking. 

The owner of the estate, the hacendado, fur- 
nishes a splendid example of the hospitality so 
characteristic of the Chilian. He may not live 
on his hacienda; more often he is enjoying him- 
self at the capital, Santiago ; but he is lavish in 
his efforts to have all that his ‘‘ establishment ” 
can give placed at your service. The administra- 
tor, or major-domo, receives you with open arms, 
and is pretty sure to entertain you royally. What- 
ever he has is yours. Ile can boast of the rarest 
cuisine, © profusion of wines, fruits and delica- 
cies, and whatever else can lend cheer and enjoy- 
ment. 

On a large hacienda there are generally several 
hundred inquilinos—farm laborers, properly — 
who receive a certain amount of ground, grain 
and vegetables as seed, and raise what they desire, 
and in turn give so many days in labor every week 
to the owner of the land. What they do not do 


is done by the peon, or common laborer, a sort of 
tramp with no settled home, and thoroughly con- 
tent with the forty cents that a day’s work will 
give him. The inquilinos live in little, thatched, 
adobe houses of three rooms. ‘They have their 
store, their carpenter and blacksmith shop, and 
their church ; and the file of children to be seen 
marching to school every morning is an evidence 
that the education of the little ones is not neg- 
lected. 

When he farms on his own account the inqui- 
lino’s ways are very primitive. IIe for a 
plow a little knee-shaped log of wood, the smaller 
end of which he holds in one hand, while with a 
Jong, pointed stick in the other he goads the 
oxen. He piles his sheaves of wheat in the cen- 
tre of a large inclosure, and sends wild mares 
galloping round at full speed to beat out the 
grain ; and when he winnows it, it is by throwing 
forkfuls of the grain into the air for the wind to 
separate. For draught purposes he uses a rude 
ox cart made entirely of wood, so eimple indeed 
in its make-up as to cost not more than a dollar 
and a half. When one sees the farm laborer, 
however, he is, nine cases out of ten, on horse- 
back. In fact, here, as everywhere in Chili, where 
roads are few and bad, and horses easy to be had, 
everybody rides. The Chilian horse is a remark- 
able little animal. Ife can thrive astonishingly 
on one meal a day, and has great strength and 
powers of endurance. To all appearances he is 
without spirit or speed, but mount him and give 
him the necessary signal by the slightest lift of 
the body and the rein, and he is off with a dash 
at full gallop. Yet withal he is so gentle that 


uses 


you can dismount at any time without hitching. 
The huaso—the cowboy of these parts—scems 
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ON A 


a part of his horse. Afoot, he is riciculously 
awkward, with legs shaped to his horse’s body, 
and huge spurs at his heels that force him to 
shamble along on tiptoe. 
he is one to admire. 
gay-colored poncho 


On his horse, however, 
His wide-brimmed Panama, 
and leather-legged trousers, 
the bright-red scarf about his loins, the enormous 
stirrups of carved wood, and the covering of 
many skins that goes to make up his saddle, or 
montura, are each an object of special pride. 
And what a wonderful rider! The time to ap- 
preciate this fully is on the occasion of the rodeo, 
the annual gathering in of all the animals on the 
hacienda. This takes place in the autumn, and 
Jasts for a week or more, during which time there 
is feasting, dancing and general merrymaking. 
Such an occasion is the huaso’s supreme delight ; 
10 put in a good appearance at the rodeo is to 
him all that this lifeis worth. From near and far 
the huasos come together. At the given summons 
away they go, up in the mountains and down 
in the valleys, driving before them all the cattle 
they can find to the corrals, or inclosures, which 
are generally located in the central part of the 
Then the sorting, and 
the beginning of the huaso’s exhibition of horse- 
J anship. 


estate. comes work of 
Certain animals are picked out and 
driven into different inclosures, according as they 
are destined for fattening, breeding or killing. 
This is the exciting time. The eager little horses, 
fully nerved to the sport, carry their riders, at 
breakneck speed, this way and that, and the 
huasos are heading off and closing in upon the 
animals that they have singled out, whirling their 
lassos over their heads and filling the air with 
their fiendish shouts. Some of the cattle are wild 
and savage, or ‘‘ bray,” as the Chilians call them, 
and then particularly all the skill of the most 
expert huasos is needed. “They have constant 
aid in the Chilian dog, an ill-shaped, hvenalike 
mongrel, who is pretty sure to take an active part 
in the day’s sport, not only by adding to the tre- 
mendous noise and hullabaloo, but by catching on 
to the tails and helping to drag down the lassoed 
animals, 

When the labor of the day is over, then begin 
the feasting, singing and dancing. Booths, rudely 
constructed of boughs, are put up about the in- 
closure. In one it may be that a group are re- 
galing themselves with a dish of beans, and a 
brimming bowl of that abundantly stocked soup, 
cazuela, which is to them what the potato is to 
the Irish ; in another, jars of a sour cider, known 
as chicha, and of a very poor whisky, are making 
a dozen or more huasos merry and songful; and 
in another, on a hastily improvised platform, 
young men and maidens are reveling in all the 





CHILIAN HACTENDA., 


fascinations of the ‘‘ cueca,” the national popular 
In this, a sort of Highland reel, the 
couples approach each other, flirting a handker- 
chief over their heads, then slowly retreat and 
shoot off quickly to one side, passing under the 
arms without touching, all the while to the rattle 
of castanets, the elick-click of the huaso’s spurs, 
the sounds of the guitar, the voices of singers, 
and the intermittent bursts of applause from the 
circle of lookers-on. It is a picturesque sight, 
the singular harmony of the dancers’ motions, the 
diversity of color, the dolce far niente air of 


dance. 


spectators and revelers. An impromptu rodeo is 
very often arranged for one’s special benefit, so 
that need go away from a hacienda 
without some idea of the extraordinary equestrian 
feats of which the huaso is capable, and the gen- 
uine fun that the rodeo affords. 

Condor hunting is one of the rare kinds of 
sport to be had on some of the larger haciendas. 
xr up in the gorges and towering peaks of the 
\ndes these giant birds are pretty sure to be found 


one never 


in great numbers. They fly so high as to look 
like little black specks in the sky, but once they 


discover by their keen sense of smell and eagle 
eve a young calf, a carcass, or any animal in dis- 
tress, down they swoop in lessening cireles, and 
pounce ravenously upon their prey. They are re- 
markably large birds, standing often three and a 
half feet high, and measuring nine feet or more 
the extremities of the wings. Their 
feathers seem made of steel and their body of 
iron, so little effect has ball or shot upon them. 
They are afraid of man, and are sure to keep at a 
To the cattle— 
particularly their young—he is a constant terror. 
Often these birds will kill a calf by darting from 
a height and 


between 


good distance when he is about. 


thrusting their beak and claws 
into a vulnerable spot, and so bleeding and lacer- 
ating the poor creature to death. Such damage 
does this condor cause to cattle owners that the 
Chilian Government offers a reward for the head 
of everyone killed. Sometimes the huasos capt- 
ure them by exposing a carcass in a space inclosed 
by a sort of wall a foot or more high. The con- 
dors soon gorge themselves to sluggishness, and 
in any case they find it impossible to take to wing 
in so cramped a space ; for, like sea birds, they 
have to run a considerable distance before they 
can get impetus enough to rise. At this moment 
they are lassoed or killed by the huasos’ bolas, or 
heavy balls swung at the end of strings. Sports- 
men, however, would prefer to hunt the condor 
with the rifle. To do this suecessfully one has to 
choose a clear, transparent day, when the air is 


perfectly still. With huasos as your guide, you 


wend your way up among the rock-bound recesses 
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of the Andes. After the convenient spot is 
reached and the lassoed steer is killed, stripped 
of its hide and exposed to view in an open space, 
everyone in the party seeks a hiding place, in 
which he can lie ready for action. The condors 
are soon attracted to the spot, and it requires all 
the self-control one can master to wait for the 
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order, “Fire!” A dozen balls may go whizzing 
among the band ; still feware quick to leave their 
plunder, so ravenous are they, and apparently so 
completely invulnerable. The man, indeed, who 
may have brought down a single condor, after he 
has had all the chances a sportsman could wish, 
has much to feel proud of. 


PAINS OF GOLF. 


By ANDREW LANG, 


In trying to estimate the merits of any game it 
is fair to ask, What pleasures does it offer to the 
herd of its worshipers —the common herd ? A 
man who excels at any pastime will derive from it 
the joys of vanity and victory. Even lawn tennis, 
er halma, or spelicans, must be dear to people who 
play really well at them. But to the feeble fourth- 
rate player they do not seem necessarily exhilarat- 
ing. I cannot understand the taste for serving a 
ball out of court and then into the net, and, if 
you do propel a ball into the right place, failing 
to return it when it is struck back to you. But 
in golf there are so many branches of the game 
that we may all hope to slo well in one or another, 
and—this is the great thing—the worst of us plays 
well for a hole or two now and then. Say you are 
a bad player, and you do the first hole, at St. An- 
drews, in five, the next in five, the next in four, it 
is certain that you get much enjoyment from these 
feats, and you begin to believe that ‘‘ the devil’s 
riddle is mastered,” and that you have, at last, 
acquired the full amount of skill. Alas! at the 
fifth hole you begin by hitting the ball wildly into 
the furze and bent grass near Hell. You top your 
own shot, and you land under a ledge of the 
bunker. You miss the ball with your mashie. 
You whack it out into another trap called éhe 
kitchen. You fail to hit it out. On a second 
trial you light among the hummocks, and you do 
not manage to hit it over them. On repeated ap- 
plications you wildly lift it into ‘* The Buairdies,” 
most avaricious little bunkers, and by the time 
you are on the putting green you have played a 
dozen shots. In a medal competition, or a handi- 
cap, this spells ruin, Moreover, you are now ina 
highly nervous and irritable condition, so you miss 
your next drive, fall into Walkinshaw’s Grave, or 
into the whins, and for the rest of the round you 
do not recover your equanimity. Still, you began 
well, and you have enjoyed the pleasures of hope. 
This is the charm of the game. The most con- 
{rmed muff—the writer, for example—may play 
« couple of holes as well as Mr. Ball or Mr, Hutch- 


inson. Then the muff is buoyed up with pride 
and hope. We all have lucid intervals at golf. If 
they lasted, we should all be masters at the pas- 
time. Abont onee in two years one’s mood, as 
the Laureate says, ‘is like a fiend, and drives °— 
drives teed shots beyond the usually recognized 
limits. Now there be three pleasant things— 
yea, four—worth living for. One is to say a good 
thing neatly. One is the first heavy drag of a 
salmon at the line. One is a square-leg hit from 
fast bowling. And the fourth is a drive at golf, 
eaught exactly clean, with a wind behind it. 
People like Kirkealdy and Mr. Laidlay enjoy this 
satisfaction almost in every drive they make. But 
to the bad player this joy comes rarely, and is re- 
membered, and worth remembering. 

All these remarks are a trifle technical, and as- 
sume an elementary knowledge of the game in the 
reader. There may still be readers who have not 
even an elementary knowledge. Probably they 
have dropped off by this time; but, if they have 
not, now is their opportunity to increase their 
information. 

Golf is a game in which a little ball is put into 
alittle hole, with implements curiously ill adapted 
for the purpose. The ball is about the size of a 
fives Dall ; the hole is abott the circumference of 
a jam pot. The holes are distant from each other 
from 120 to 500 yards. The course is made diffi- 
cult by furze bushes, by ‘ bunkers,” or sand pits, 
by roads, brooks and other “ hazardss” To put a 
ball eighteen times into holes, over a distance of 
some 6,000 yards, in eighty-five shots, is good play. 
To do the same in any number from 105 to 125 
is bad play. About 145 is my own average. The 
weapons used are, first, a thin-shanked, heavily 
loaded, wooden-headed club, called a ‘‘driver.” 
The face, the part which should hit the ball, is 
about an inch and three-quarters in height, and 
in breadth about two inches anda half. As the 
club is vehemently swung round the body, as in 
the illustration, it will be seen that much accu- 
racy is needed to bring the centre of percussion 
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THE END OF DRAW OF FULL DRIVE. 


of the club into contact with the centre of the 


hall. Many beginners miss the ball altogether. 
Many “‘top” it, or hit it with the bottom of the 
club. Many catch the earth heavily before they 


hit the ball. Many hit with the toe or heel of 
the club; most commit all these faults one after 
the other. But if all the errors are avoided, there 
is a clean “ click,” and the ball soars away, land- 
ing, perhaps, 150 yards from the place where it 
was struck, and rolling farther. Suppose it rests 
on a smooth piece of sward, the player strikes it 
again with a wooden club. If the 
grass it lies on be rather heavy, 
he uses a wooden club with a 
brazen plate screwed on to the 
sole. This is called a ‘‘ brassy.” 
Suppose the ball flies a hundred 
yards, and is within seventy or 
eighty yards of the hole, the play- 
er now uses a club with an iron 
head, deep and ‘laid back,” so 
as to elevate the ball. With this 
he should lay the ball accurately 
as near the hole as five, ten or fif- 
teen yards. Next he takes a 
short wooden-headed club, called 
a “putter,” or an iron-headed 
putter, and tries at the hole. If 
the ball rolls into it, he has done 
the hole in four strokes—very 
good work. If he misses it, he 
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tries again till he succeeds, in five or six strokes, 
winning the hole if he does it in fewer strokes 
than his opponent. 

It will be plain that, in this feat, as in almost 
all holes, there are three processes. First, there 
is driving, either ‘‘off the tee” (a small sand 
heap on which the ball is perched for the first 
stroke), or ‘‘through the green,” where the ball 
is hit from the place to which it has rolled. Sec- 
ondly, there is the ‘‘iron play,” where the dis- 
tance to be covered is less, and great accuracy is 
desirable. Thirdly, there is ‘* putting ”—that is, 
rolling the ball into the hole from a short dis- 
tance, with nice calculation of the inequalities in 
the ground. These are the three main divisions 
‘Driving is an art,” it has been 
said, ‘iron play is a science, putting is an in- 
spiration.” The pleasures of golf, then, are the 
xetive physical exertion of art, science and gen- 
ius. If you go round with Kirkcaldy or Macfic 
or Mr. Leslie Balfour, you may appreciate the 
essence of the game. ‘There is the elegant and 
lithe sweep of the body in driving, there is the 
dexterously calculated force of the iron play, 
there is the judgment and genius of the putting. 
A good putter’s ball seems almost alive and en- 
dowed with consciousness, so cunningly and deftly 
does it turn and twist over the uneven ground, 
till an expiring effort just lands it in the hole. 
Putting requires nerve. Say you are within seven 
yards of the hole, your opponent’s ball lying 
within half a foot of it. If you go in, you win; 
if not, you ** halve,” or even lose, the hole. The 
eyes of the caddies are fixed on you; all your fate 
a stroke. Here the conscientious 
man squats down, as in our second illustration, 
or he stoops, as in our fourth—a portrait of the 


of the game. 


trembles on 





EXAMINING THE GROUND. 
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A DISTINGUISHED GOLFER—MR. BALFOUR, BRITISH SECRETARY FOR IRELAND, ENJOYING A GAME AT HAYLING ISLAND. 
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celebrated Tom Morris—and meditates deeply on 
the nature of the ground. Then he walks up to 
the hole and minutely investigates the interven- 
ing territory. 
tudes, he applies 
Nature 


dare stir a finger. 


Then, in any one of divers atti- 
himself to his putt, while all 
and no lark dare sing, no man 
Then he putts, and, losing or 


is hushed, 


winning, heaves a sigh of relief. These processes, 
repeated for eighteen holes, constitute a round. 
The strain on the nerves, in a great competition, 
One amateur says 
he could play well if he had a pint of champagne 
at every second hole. This refreshment, how- 
ever, is not provided on the links, and the result 
of the experiment might conceivably be unsatis- 
factory. It is true, however, that confidence is a 
great part of the game. Believe you are going to 
hit far or to putt straight, and your faith is usu- 
ally justified in your works. 

There are other elements in the game—for ex- 
ample, playing out of bunkers. The best-hit ball 
may land in these sand holes, an ill-hit ball is very 
likely to find its rest there. Then the player ap- 
proaches the ball with a very heavy stumpy-headed 
iron weapon, a or a niblick. With this, 
if his ball lie in a heel mark in the sand, he hits 
very hard, rather behind the ball, info the sand, 
Or, per- 


is believed to be considerable. 


mashie, 


and the ball flies out as the sand flies. 
haps, the player ‘‘ tops” the ball, and only drives 
it deeper into the sand, or he hits it clean, with- 
out touching the sand, and impels it hard against 
the firm lip of the bunker, whence it usually falls 
back into a worse place than before. To lose 
one’s temper in a bunker is usually to lose the 
hole. An excellent player, playing an excellent 
game, got into the little bunker near the last hole 
out, at St. Andrews, lost his temper, took nine 
strokes, and consequently failed to win the match. 
What would happen to a man who hit in that 
gigantic bunker, the Maiden, at Sandwich, can- 
not be conjectured. An incalculable number of 
strokes might be required to get out. It’ is a 
pleasure to get out well in one stroke ; to remain, 
«« making a shindy in a sandy place,” as the poet 
says, with a memory of Spenser, is among the 
sorrows of golf. 

There are many sorrows. One is, waiting half 
an hour on a cold day for your turn to start. An- 
other is, being kept back by the dismal scientific 
slowness of the party in front ; another is, to go 
to the course ‘‘tapping and d—ing terrible,” 
never hitting your ball clean ; another is, being 
‘« stymied ”— that is, finding your opponent’s ball 
directly in your course to the hole, so that you 
cannot roll past it to your haven. Another grief, 
and a heavy one indeed, is to have ‘‘a havering 
deevil of a partner,” who talks, and diverts your 
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mind from its devout attention. Yet, again, is 
it woeful to fall into the burn twice running, or 
into the pond at Wimbledon, or into impossibly 
thick Then even fair players are 
forever lapsing into certain faults, such as taking 
the eye off the bull at the moment of hitting, or 
holding the club too loosely in the left hand, the 
parent of all bad driving. For it is natural to 
hold the club more firmly in the right hand, 
and that is contrary to the genius of golf. Or 
the club may be lifted straight up, like a bat, 
instead of being swung with a full free curve. As 


furze bushes. 


the Greeks said, the number of ways of error is 
infinite, and there is only one way of perfec. °n. 
Yet to meditate on your errors is to become s¢.i- 
conscious instead of being mechanically accurate ; 
to be stiff instead of being lithe and graceful. 
That is the gift of youth or of skill acquired in 
youth: late beginners are always stiff and awk- 
ward, even when such persons are powerful and 
accurate, 

[t must now be plain that golf is not a mere 
pottering, dawdling game. Youth, strength, sup- 
pleness, a good eye, are all necessary for real ex- 
cellence. But one beauty of golf is that the old, 
the stiff, the short-sighted, the awkward, may all 
find matches with persons no more young or ac- 
complished than themselves. They may all enjoy 
their few lucid intervals, and all may hope fondly 
to improve. The game is full of turns and chances, 
and a hole is never lost till it is won. 

The exercise is exactly what is suited to middle 
age and for the old; the young, no doubt, are 
better suited with cricket and football. But after 
twenty-five few play football, and after thirty few 
have either the time (of which golf is economical) 
or the activity or the nerve for cricket. Golf is 
wasteful neither of time nor money ; it is played 
in scenes not exactly beautiful, as a rule, but airy 
and fresh, and within sight of the sea—for inland 
links afford only an imitation of golf, though bet- 
ter than no golf at all. Moreover, golf can always 
be played, except when the ground is deep in 
snow. ‘To be sure, golf in a high east wind is 
rather a terrible penance, when the numb fingers 
can scarcely hold the club, and the breeze sends 
the ball everywhere but in the right direction. 
Morally, golf is excellent for the temper, if a man 
can bridle his tongue when he ‘‘ tops” or “ foo- 
zles,” and the exercise of playing an uphill game 
demands a certain amount of heart and resolution. 
To lose one’s temper with one’s partner is not so 
tempting as to lose it with oneself ; but both faults 
are punished by loss of the game. 

Such are the pleasures and merits—such are 
some of the pains—of golf. It is a game full of 
tribulations to all: to the beginner and the bad 
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player there is something Satanic in the infinite 
varieties of ill play and evil luck. We abandon 
the pastime, we execrate it, we forgive it and be- 
gin again. We love it, as Catullus loved Lesbia, 
for its faults and treacheries ; we ‘‘ love it more 
the less we esteem it.” The long gray plains by 
the sea, with their familiar humps and pits, be- 
come dear to us, dearer than Alpine snows or the 
hills of heather. Golf has lately become a craze 
and a fashion, as many other games have done ; 
and, as far as fashion is concerned, it will go out, 
and be neglected. But Scots, who invented it, 


A MAELSTROM IN 
By CAPTAIN 

WHEN the average boy reads an account of a 
stirring adventure in which there is a juvenile 
hero he instinctively identifies himself with the 
youth of the story, and follows his haps and mis- 
haps, thrilling experiences and narrow escapes 
with as keen an interest and as thorough a sense of 
excitement as though he was actually participat- 
ing in them, and they really formed a part of the 
experiences in his own comparatively uneventful 
and peaceful career. 

My father was formerly a widely known pub- 
lisher, and was possessed of the finest and most 
extensive private library I have ever seen. Unique 
and costly publications and works of art from all 
lands, printed sometimes in almost unintelligible 
characters, found their way to his library shelves, 
until the privilege of spending a few hours in the 
study was so often requested by bookworms and 
bibliographers, in the shape of students, rectors, 
lawyers, physicians, artists, architects, designers, 
authors and literary critics, that for protection’s 
sake my father was obliged to engage the services 
of a man as librarian. The collection was replete 
with historical, scientific and mechanical tomes, 
standard novels and works valuable for their pic- 
torial excellence ; yet it would seem that my un- 
sophisticated mind was not content with this 
mental banquet, and I showed my lack of appre- 
ciation in the manner usually shown by boys of a 
nonliterary turn of mind. Old-time novelettes 
that contained exciting stories of adventures on 
Jand and sea in foreign climes held for me charms 
that were irresistible. Therefore, when I should 
have been storing my mind with practical knowl- 
edge for future use I ignored the real treasures 
in the family library, and devoured instead all the 
nautical tales I could find. It is reasonable to 
believe that such a course of reading changed my 
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apparently, have been true to it for many hun- 
dreds of years, and will be true to it, probably, 
as long as games are played by mankind. Golf is 
no parvenu, as even cricket is comparatively ; it 
is popular and national, and will live as long as 
haggis, or the poems of Robert Burns, who, un- 
luckily, was not a golfer. He came from an inland 
and a western home, and so we have no worthy 
songs of golf from the national minstrel. On 
the other hand, we have plenty of stories—and is 
it not time that they got a rest ? for they are told 
and retold till they become a weariness, 
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Burt ARNOLD. 


natural tastes and ideas of things in general ; for 
the larger portion of the nautical narratives, | have 
since found out, are written by authors who do 
not know the difference between a ‘‘sheepshank 
and a cabin downhaul,” and have the vaguest 
ideas possible of life on shipboard. 

Suffice to say that from their gilded and highly 
colored tales of the easy life of a tar as he coursed 
about the world and visited foreign lands I be- 
came imbued with the fixed idea that I would be- 
come a sailor. My father did not discourage my 
ambition, as he thought time would dampen my 
ardor, and when I grew older I would abandon the 
idea. His leniency probably prevented my at- 
tempting to gratify my hankering before I did; 
for it is a well-known fact that if a boy knows he 
can have his way regarding his likings the per- 
centage of his desire is considerably diminished. 

Nevertheless [ did not go to sea until [ was 
man-grown in size and had a fair schooling and 
small knowledge of navigation. As I look back 
on it—and it seems a long, long time back—my 
first sea voyage must have been ordained by a 
special providence that intervened to save my 
life, for I was unconsciously committing suicide 
by a slow though sure process. I entered colleg> 
on three conditions, and 1 made them up so easil 7 
that I became ambitious to skip the sophomor> 
year ; so I studied hard, and became so reduce t 
in health that the family physician ordered a 
change of climate as a means of strengthening 
my weak lungs. He suggested Colorado, or a sea 
voyage ; and with what avidity I chose the latter 
‘an be readily imagined. I have spent many 
years at sea; but the glamour cast over ocean 
life by audacious and incompetent writers was 
dispelled from my mind before the anchor was 
weighed as I started on my first voyage. 
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I had made several with his Maker. As 
trips to the East In- weak as water is the 


dies before the ensu- 
ing experience took 
place, and although I 
had seen rather rough 
times occasionally, I 
had never been made 
to appreciate fully 
what a little eggshell 
is the largest of vessels 
at a time when the 
elements combine to 
do battle with each 
other. Not a human 
soul who has not been 
storm-tossed on the 
ocean hundreds of 
miles from land can 
thoroughly under- 
stand the feeling of 
utter, total helpless- 
ness that pervades the 
system when in the 


strongest man at such 
atime. Ido not mean 
to malign his cour- 
age; he may possess 
colossal strength and 
the pluck of a “ Little 
Phil,” yet both he and 
his vessel are chaff to 
the winds, and with- 
out other intervention 
than the hand of man 
to aid him in his hour 
of distress and direst 
need, neither he nor 
his vessel can outride 
a maelstrom and sec 
port again. 

Seldom it is that a 
genuine maelstrom 
visits the Indian 
Ocean. It was in 
olden times consider- 
midst of a wreck, ed peculiar to the 
"Tis then that he rec- Norwegian coast 
ognizes the feebleness alone ; but navigators 
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of man as compared nis “ purT.” who have braved the 
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i ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Professional Golfer (in answer to anxious question)—‘* WEEL, NO, SIR, AT YOUR TIME 0’ LIFE, YE CAN NEVER HOPE 
TO BECOME A player; BUT IF YE PRACTICE HARD FOR THREE YEARS, YE MAY BE ABLE TO TELL GOOD PLAY 
FROM BAD WHEN YE SEE IT !” 
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‘“] STOPPED STILL, AND LOOKED STEADILY INTO 
HER EYES.” 


Mozambique Channel claim that the whirling 

cyclones that sometimes rage in its waters, al- 

though on a larger scale, are identical with the 
Vol. XXXII, No. 1—8. 





‘*] MADE HIM PUT ON MINE, THEN DROPPED HIM 
OVERBOARD.” 
o 


voracious, life-swallowing storms so feared in the 
North and Baltic Seas. 

The clipper ship Boston, on which I held a 
subordinate officership, sailed from: Bombay in 
August, with a cargo of jutc, oats and grain. 
Her capacity, as registered, was 1,967 tons, and 
she was one of the fastest ships in the Indian 
trade. She was owned by a Boston firm, who 
never allowed any of their vessels to be com- 
manded by other than God-fearing men. But 
there is many a Christian, kind of heart and 
generously inclined, and, furthermore, skillful at 
navigation, who should never be intrusted with 
the care of valuables, and above all human life. 
A man who drinks to excess, or to such an extent 
that it interferes with the proper discharge of his 
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duties, is the wrong man to guide a ship across 
the treacherous ocean. When exhilarated he is 
upt to become reckless and attempt things which, 
were he in full command of himself, he would 
never dare to try. 

Such a man was the chief officer of the Boston, 
whose identity, out of respect for his many re- 
deeming qualities, I shall conceal under the name 
of Captain Wells. 

We made slow headway after we left the Ara- 
hian Sea, for, as the wind blew from the south- 
cast, we were obliged to be continually shifting 
our tack ; and whereas our course should have 
ieen southeast by south, the ocean current and 
the wind being directly against us necessitated 
our heading the ship at an opposite angle. For 
several days after crossing the line we caught no 
breeze whatever. When it did come it struck off 
the port bow, and drove the vessel southwest by 
south. In consequence it lost headway, and when 
the breeze died down and left the sails hanging 
listless in the scorching sun she was several hun- 
dred miles off her course—in lat. 11° south, long. 
47° east, of somewhere near it, with perhaps a few 
minutes’ difference. Not a breath of air disturbed 
the smooth, glassy surface of the ocean for ten 
days. From the side of the ship to the horizon 
was one vast dazzling white glare, that ached 
Not 
relieve the vision as one shaded his eyes to scan 
the sky. Where the ocean. began and the sky 
ended was impossible to be discerned, for they 


one’s eyes, on all sides. even a sea bird to 


blended us one mass. 

All hands on board complained of failing eye- 
ight. Mrs. Wells, the captain’s wife, was so 
affected that she preferred to remain below. Her 
ward, Miss Watson, toned the glare through a 
pair of blue glasses, and sat in the shade of the 
wheelhouse during the greater part of the day, 
cither reading a book, crocheting, or, when she 
could induce either the old skipper or myself to 
join her, playing a game of chess. It was seldom 
I] declined her invitation to allow her to beat me 

game; in fact, my duties 
required my attention, or the skipper scowled 

ul said: 

‘*Mr. Burton is going to be busy for awhile, 
Miss Watson. Let me have revenge for the last 
game you beat me.” 

The game of chess, during the few times I had 
played it with her, had become a game of hearts, 
aud she had won. I think she was aware of it, 
and coquetted with me on the strength of it. I 
never blamed her—»oor girl! It was her way of 
relieving the tedious monotony of ship life, and I] 
was unfortunately the sole person aft who was 
considered an eligible associate. My admiration 


never save when 
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was more than skin-deep at the time ; for she was 
certainly a very bright-minded, intelligent little 
lady, and quite worthy of marriage with a gentle- 
man whose social status ranked above that of a 
Jack tar—on which level she probably rated me. 

Little hand squeezes as we leaned over the rail- 
ing of the quarter-deck aft and watched the sun- 
set sent my blood flying through my veins with 
increased activity, and caused my face to blush 
with a glow that rivaled the crimson tints tinge- 
ing the western sky at that hour. Well, she was 
the only single lady aboard the ship, and it was 
natural, under the circumstances, that. I should 
pay tribute to her shrine. Although man-grown, 
I was as unsophisticated in affairs of the heart as 
a boy born on a desert island—were the latter 
possible. I imagined I was willing to brave any 
hardship to gain her regards for myself alone, 
ay, even risk my life for her. Perhaps I was 
the first nincompoop who thought he was a 
thoroughbred! But I know I was not. 

One evening when I was enjoying my daily 
potation of bliss she pointed toward the horizon 
on the northeast and asked : 

‘*What is that gray speck? Is it 
a sail ?” 

**T can’t quite make it out myself, miss,” I 
replied, after scrutinizing the object carefully. 
“T'll go below and get the glass.” 

When I stepped on the deck again, although I 
was gone but a few seconds, the speck had en- 
larged itself so rapidly that the veriest land- 
lubber could readily see it was a cloud, 

‘*T am sorry I troubled you,” she observed, with 
asmile. ‘I have never seen the birth of a cloud 
before, so you must excuse me.” 

I reached inside the wheelhouse door and re- 
turned the telescope to its rack. 

‘* It’s just splendid to watch it grow,” said Miss 
Watson, on my return. ‘Don’t you think so ?” 

‘No, I don’t,” I returned, somewhat abruptly. 
The way that cloud grew annoyed me. Noticing 
a shadow crossed her pretty brows at my reply to 
her question, I hastened to add: ‘It fills me with 
apprehension.” 

‘‘See that little ripple coming after us, too! 
That’s a breeze, isn’t it? Oh, dear, we won’t be 
becalmed any more, and you’ll be too basy to play 


smoke or 


chess ! 
When she called my attention to the ripple I 
glanced also at the cloud. It had spread like a 


dense shadow along the sky for quite alength. I 
wet my finger, and I thought I felt a slight breeze. 
The yards began to creak and the lower sails to 
I looked aloft, and the 
Miss Watson followed 
my actions with her eye, and carelessly tore a 


flap as if in expectancy. 
mizzen royal was filled. 
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piece of paper into small bits and tossed them 
over the stern. Instead of dropping directly 
beneath, they fluttered some distance aft before 
alighting, when they quickly increased the dis- 
tance between them and the ship. 

‘Aha!’ I exclaimed. ‘* We’re moving once 
more.” Then turning to the young lady, I said : 
‘* You will please excuse me, but I must trim 
sail.” 

She said nothing; she simply made her pretty 
mouth into a tempting pout and assumed a sor- 
rowful expression as she shot a reproachful glance 
at me with her magnetic eyes. 

‘I must; *tis my duty,” I whispered, as I led 
her to the cabin companionway. 

‘* But it won’t always be so, will it ?” she asked, 
ina tone of concern that sent a thrill through me. 

I was holding her by the hand that she might 
not slip on the smooth brass of the steps, and, as 
I hoarsely answered, ‘‘I hope not, miss ”—I 
know not why I did so—I drew her back to me 
and kissed her twice. It was no delusion about 
lier returning it. Many a time afterward I felt 
that warm clasp of her arms around my neck, 
and her hot, panting breath against my cheek, as 
I] rehearsed it in the dreams of my watch below. 

I stepped on deck again, and everything seemed 
changed—changed by a woman’s caress. I real- 
ized it and tried to shake off my delirium of de- 
light. I do not know what I should have thought 
had I time to have thought; but I had no time 
for anvthing just then. A glance at the barometer 
showed me it was falling rapidly, and a look at 
the ‘*‘speck,” which was fast covering the sky, 
told me a storm was brewing. 

‘*How’s she heading, Tom?” I asked of the 
sailor at the wheel. 

** Sou’-sou’east, sir. 

‘*And spilling, too. Let her off a point or so, 
and we'll see if she fills.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘**No go. We'll have to change her course. 
Ill see the skipper. Put her back sou’-sou’- 
east.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘« Hold the reel!” I called out. 

‘‘ Hold the reel, sir!” repeated Fred, the boy 
in my watch ; and he jumped aft with a sailor, 
Dave. 

The log showed nine knots. I sent Fred to 
ask the captain to come on deck. I shall always 
wish I had not. 

‘*What’s matter ? what’s matter ?” he ques- 
tioned, quickly, with a thick utterance. 

I looked at him in surprise, but could say 
nothing. He was my superior officer, and my 
superior officer was apparently very much under 
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the influence of his dinner, or the stimulants with 
which he washed it down. 

‘*She’s heading sou’-sou’east, sir. I can get a 
couple more knots out of her sou’east by east, and 
it’s nearer her right course.” 

The skipper looked at the sails, then stepped 
inside the wheelhouse and looked at the compass. 

‘Put her sou’east by east,” he said to the 
helmsman ; then, turning to me, he asked: 
*Hadn’t you better haul down the spanker and 
the staysails ?” 

I did more when he had gone below. I hauled 
down the spanker, the staysails, the balloon and 
the flying jibs, took in all the royals, clewed up 
the crossjack and the fore and main di-gallant 
sails, and when eight bells struck for my watch 
to go below she was under every inch of canvas 
she could stand, every rope taut as a bar, and as 
I hove the log it registered twelve knots. 

**T don’t think she’ll stand the pressure,” I 
said to Mr. Dorkin, who relieved me of my watch. 
‘Td take in the main di-gallant sail, and I’d 
reef the topsails after you furl the mainsail, if she 
lists much more. She has a heavy list on now, 
and it won’t do to risk any more. It’s a pretty 
solid cargo, and if she turns she'll never right 
unless she loses her sticks.” 

‘All right, sir,” said Dorkin; and as I went 
below I heard him say: ‘* Clew up the di-gallant- 
s'il. Two of you jump aloft and furl it. Tony, 
you an’ Greeko an’ the boy go haul down ther jib. 
Mind you make er good job of it, too, you lub- 
bers !” 

I was tired, for I had skipped my sleep on my 
afternoon watch below, and had been without 
sleep since seven bells on the early morning 
watch ; so it is no wonder I dropped asleep 
within a few minutes after turning in. 

I was awakened by a shock that nearly threw 
me from my berth, and it was followed by 
screams from the captain’s wife and Miss Wat- 
son. I found the deck slanted at least fifteen 
degrees when I stepped into the main saloon, and 
as I was groping my way up the companionway | 
heard the captain put his head outside his door 
and ask: ‘‘ Whasher mazzer ?” Then a fall told 
that he was unequal to the task of maintaining 
his equilibrium. I did not realize the true reason 
at the time, for it was with great difficulty I re- 
tained my own. 

My appearance was greeted with a large wave 
that broke over the weather quarter on the port 
side, and I was washed into the starboard main 
shrouds. Every soul was on deck. This I knew 
from recognizing their voices alow and aloft. I 
groped my way aft to the wheelhouse through 
tangled coils that strewed themselves along the 
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quarter-deck between the railing and the side of 
the cabin. Great waves broke over me each step 
of the way and washed the ropes hither and thith- 
erward. The ocean was one deep, harsh roar. A 
glance at the clock in the wheelhouse showed it 
lacked but five minutes of eight bells. 

‘* How’s she heading ?” I asked. 

“* Sou’west by sou’, sir.” 

“« Sou’west by sou’ !” 

‘“* Ay, ay, sir.” 

‘“‘Was that her course when you took the 
wheel ?” 

* Yes, dr.” 

“Does she kick ?” 

“‘Ay, sir. You'd best put two men on the 
change.” 

The wisdom of the old tar’s suggestion was 
made manifest by the wheel’s turning him com- 
pletely upside down when he let go with one hand 
to strike eight bells. 

««T wo men aft to the wheel !” I shouted through 
the darkness ; but I doubted if I was heard, so I 
retraced my way forward until I heard some one 
moving a short distance from me. ‘‘ Port watch 
relieve the wheel and lookout. Two men aft and 
double the wheel.” 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” came back from the main deck, 
and I soon heard footsteps on the starboard side 
approaching the wheelhouse. 

“‘How came you to change her course ?” I 
asked Dorkin when he came aft. 

“The wind died down a bit and shifted a few 
points after you went below; so the old man or- 
dered her tacks shifted, changed her course, and 
I had to trim sail accordingly.” 

‘Great Neptune! Ile didn’t know what he 
was doing! We’re heading for Davy Jones’s 
locker somewhere between Madagascar and the 
Zanzibar coast. Keep all hands on deck and 
heave the lead as often as you can. We'll be in 
shoal water among the reefs of the Comoros or 
the Mayotte soon, at the rate we are going/” 

I had scarcely ceased speaking when we heard 
a grating sound, followed by a cry of alarm from 
the men at the wheel. 

Mr. Dorkin rushed aft, and I followed. 

The helmsmen stood with blanched and alarmed 
faces. The cogwheel on the cylinder that fitted 
an undercog in the rudder and governed its ac- 
tion had broken in pieces, the guy rope parted, 
and the rudder itself become unshipped. One 
siilor was speechless ; the other gasped and 
pointed at the break with a maimed and bleed- 
ing hand that told how manfully he had strug- 
gled to prevent the mishap. A ship without a 
rudder is like a man without a brain, and al- 
though it was but a second we gazed at the 
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broken helm, each man knew what ‘it»meant. A 
hollowness possessed me, and I was without voice ; 
but time to think was not allowed me. 

The vessel veered around and shipped sea after 
sea. Then several sharp pops told the sails were 
being snapped in pieces and blown from their 
boltropes. The wind blew a hurricane. Now 
and then the ship’s bows plunged beneath a 
heavy wave and seemed about to disappear for- 
ever ; then she would ride atop of the next like a 
cork, rising to such a slant as to send the sea 
taken inboard on her previous dip aft just in 
time to meet a colossal wave that dashed inward 
over either quarter. Entire darkness prevailed, 
and everyone held on to something to prevent 
being washed overboard. Everything that was 
not lashed down disappeared over the ship’s sides. 
One solid sea, more audacious than the rest, un- 
lashed the scuttle butt, bore it aft and knocked 
out several stanchions with it before tossing it 
overboard. <A labyrinth of stranded clewlines, 
buntlines and broken halyards impeded one’s 
footsteps everywhere. But throughout all not a 
word was uttered by the sailors. Where the cap- 
tain remained I never knew. I certainly did not 
hear him anywhere. Lines snapped aloft and fell 
to the deck every other second. Just as I reached 
the companionway leading to the main deck I 
made a bowline and slipped it around my waist. 
The next instant a wave caught me and threw me 
overboard, and a lurch of the ship pulled me back 
again with a jerk that nearly snapped my back- 
bone. I fell near the capstan on the quarter- 
deck, and I grasped it tightly with both arms 
while I caught my breath and vainly retched in 
an endeavor to disgorge some of the brine I had 
swallowed. Then and there, while hanging to 
that capstan neck, did I witness one of the heavi- 
est storms a man ever lived to tell about. The 
wind shrieked and howled, and lashed the already 
angry waves until they fought each other like de- 
mons. One minute the ship dipped her lee rails, 
and the next was entirely immersed in the sea. 
The ironwork in the slings of the yards, now that 
many of the lifts were broken, parted, and yard: 
were pendent, some of them, by one lift alone , 
and, after a heavy lurch, from which she failed 
to recover herself, a heavy downtearing crash 
told that the masts had gone. How much of 
them, it was impossible to tell in the darkness. 
From my position I knew not whether another 
soul was left aboard. That we were near land I 
knew, for the waves washed inboard great pieces 
of trees, some as large round as a man’s wrist. 
These showed that the tornado was raging ashore 
as well as in the channel, where I rightly judged 
we were. 
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Toward morning I managed to change my po- 
sition, but I dared not move far. 

The wind relaxed its fury, and the rain began 
to pour in torrents, the actual pressure of which 
could be distinctly felt ; then I felt safe to move 
about, so I went forward, where I found the men 
huddled beneath the di-gallant forecastle on the 
weather side. The lookout had managed to stick 
out his watch by lashing himself in the fork of 
the fore topmast stays, and he appeared much 
pleased to feel my presence near him, 

«‘Well, sir, how’s 
it? Be we uns all 
as is left?” he 
asked. 

*« Oh, no,” I told 
him; ‘*both 
watches are under 
the forecastle.” 

‘Seems like I 
seed er loight off 
‘ere abaft ther star- 
board cathead, sir ; 
but I ain’t sure o’ 
seein?’ nothin’ 
through this rain,” 
he said. 

This light after- 
ward proved to be 
the steamer Star of 
the East, which 
burned to the wa- 
ter’s edge the same 
night and sank in 
the morning. 

It was breaking 
daylight when the. 
captain stuck his 
bleary-eyed coun- 
tenance through 
the cabin door. If 
he was not sober 
when he first step- 
ped on deck, one 
glance around 
would have sobered 
him, although much of the confusion had been 
cleared away. 

‘‘Where’s the mate ?” he snapped. ‘* What’s 
this mean? Why wasn’t I called ?” he ques- 
tioned, sharply. 

I looked him straight in the eye, and turned 
away without answering. I was disgusted with a 
man who could ask such an absurd question, at 
a time when every life on the ship intrusted to 
his care was in danger. 

The vessel had a list that caused her lee side 
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to dip with every motion of the waves as she 
drifted. We had rigged a crossbar to the top 
of the rudder, and lashed it down to prevent the 
ship from rolling into the trough of the sea. It 
was impossible that she could be righted until the 
débris was cleared away, and the broken masts 
and hanging yards were taken inboard. The 
latter seemed an impossible task while the rain 
lasted, for it was a whirl rain that was almost 
equal toa hurricane. The waves still continued 
to break over the ship’s side, and strong gusts of 
wind occasionally 
mingled with the 
rain, and wrenched 
the vessel from end 
to end. The jib 
boom had sprung, 
and it dangled over 
the starboard bows, 
where its stays 
fouled the running 
gear of the fore di- 
gallant mast, which 
had broken off and 
mixed itself into 
the fore shrouds. 
The main topmast 
had gone by the 
board and attached 
itself to the cob- 
webbery of the dis- 
mantled foremast, 
and the broken 
mizzenmast added 
its entire weight of 
yards and labyrinth 
of tangled gear. 
To cap the whole, 
the main yard had 
broken loose from 
: its slings, and 
= cocked itself in 
such @ manner as 
to render it next to 
impossible to at- 
tempt to unravel 
the confused mass of ropes, yards and pulleys be- 
neath it until the storm had completely abated. 

After carefully examining the lay of the wreck 
I began to work at pulling it inboard, and by 
breakfast time I had accomplished a good deal. 
The captain then took charge of the deck, and 1 
went below for an hour's nap. 

“‘Mr. Burton,” he said, on my return, ‘ I think. 
if that iron stay on the mizzenmast can be severed 
at the end which dips with the roll of the vessel, 
both the mast and the rigging can be successfully 
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handled and the ship righted. Then we can rig 
a jury mizzenmast, and try to make some near 
port for repairs.” 

I looked at the.man as though he were crazy. 
The hold had sprung a leak that was gaining on 
the men who were working at the pump in spite 
of all their efforts to get it clear, for it was im- 
possible to work the pump properly while the 
vessel held such a list. The storm still raged, 
and we were helpless and at its mercy. I glanced 
at the broken mast top, that dipped at least a 
dozen feet below the surface at each lurch to the 
leeward, and traced with my eve the course of 
both mast and shroud inboard. It was certainly 
true that nothing could be done until they were 
severed. Who would do it? It was almost cer- 
tain to be death to whoever tried it; and it was 
not equally certain that the iron stay could be 
quickly severed, even were it inboard where it 
could be filed. At no other point could the stay 
be reached, for, save fifteen feet or so at the end 
of the naked spar, it was buried beneath the 
tangled mass of gearing ; and the end which was 
attached to the ship was immersed with the lee 
bulwarks. 

The sailors gathered together and talked among 
themselves, occasionally watching the dipping 
mast end ; but no one of them offered to perform 
the feat which they knew well must be done ere 
they could ever see port again. I do not consider 
their conduct cowardice. No man, no matter how 
brave, is so entirely disinterested in himself as 
to go deliberately to sure death if he can in any 
way avoid it. 

I paced the deck in silence, and watched the 
end of the diving spar until it actually fascinated 
me. As I passed the cabin door Miss Watson's 
pale, worn face looked at me imploringly, for 
comfort, I thought. 

“Oh, dear! Mr. Burton, do you think we 
will be saved ie : 

I stopped still, and looked steadily into her 
eves. 

I thought they beamed with fervent love for 
myself. 

‘‘ Yes, the ship will be saved,” I replied. 

I went aft to the wheelhouse, and, taking an 
ax from the rack, I carried it forward, sawed off 
part of its handle, and attached it by a lanyard 
to my wrist. I said nothing to anyone, and 
thought I was unnoticed; but the boy Fred, in 
my watch, was observing me, and as I made a 
bowline of some topsail halyards, and belayed 
them with a safety hitch to an iron bracepin, he 
approached me, and, in an undertone, asked : 

** Please, sir, may I go, too ?” 

‘Impossible !” I replied, with set teeth, as I 
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mounted the gunwale, from which I jumped 
before I could be prevented. 

If a vessel of 1,967 tons is but an eggshell on 
the raging sea, a human being is more like a 
drop of oil washed here and there without the 
first chance to guide itself. I must have tried 
twenty times to catch the end of the spar before 
I succeeded ; and [ never would have succeeded 
had not Fred crawled out on the spar from in- 
board, and caught my hand as a wave carried me 
on its top within his reach. I was angry at the 
boy for coming out there at all, particularly as 
he had no bowline on him. 

[ made him put on mine, then dropped him 
overboard, and the sailors hauled him to the 
deck, where the captain berated the poor fellow 
for his foolhardiness. 

It was almost an hour before [ cut the stay to 
its last strand. I blistered my hands, and re- 
flected on my foolishness between the times the 
spar dipped me beneath the waves. My position 
put me in mind of one of the olden-time punish- 
ments for shrews—the ducking stool. I was not 
a particularly pious young man at the time; but 
I had been brought up to respect and observe re- 
ligion in its outward forms, so I repeated a prayer 
before I took chances for my life by cutting the 
last strand to save, if possible, the woman who, I 
believed, loved me. 

Clip! 

The ax flew overboard, the stay tore its way 
through my hand, the spar struck my forehead 
and knocked me into the water. 

x % ze * K « 

Picked up by a French rubber bark that car- 
ried me to Mozambique, I fell in with a young 
Canadian who had an interest in the Manica gold 
mines. He insisted on my making them a visit. 
I staid with him two years, and made quite a snug 
little sum. My friend died of the inland fever 
and I returned to the coast, where I dabbled in 
the pearl fisheries, made a little more money, 
then went further sonth to the Transvaal, tried 
ostrich farming, and finally wound up in the dia- 
mond mines near Hope Town, between Orange 
Free State and Cape Colony, at the junction of 
the Vaal and Orange Rivers, where [ learned to 
forget Miss Watson, whose marriage I saw chron- 
icled in the New York papers within a year after 
the wreck. “Twas by the merest accident I came 
across the notice. The paper had been the rounds 
of the camp before it reached me. The account 
stated that she had been engaged to her lover for 
four years, and that she came all the way from 
Bombay to New York to marry him. 

And she was my first love—the woman for 
whom I had risked my life. 
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I have never seen a soul that was aboard the 
Boston, to speak with, since the time I cut the 
strand. Her owners sent me a check for one 


thousand dollars, and their thanks, for prevent- 
ing the vessel from becoming the victim of a 
maelstrom in the Mozambique. 


THE RECIPROCITY POLICY. 
SOME OFFICIAL FACTS AND FIGURES. 


By WILLIAM ELEROY CuRTIs, 


Or THE COMMERCIAL BUREAU OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON. 


Ir is difficult to conceive why a patriotic citizen 
should condemn or misrepresent any measure 
that may promote the prosperity of his fellow 
men. We expect to be confronted by obstacles 
that foreign rivals may throw in our way; but if 
he is a public benefactor who makes two blades 
of grass to grow where only one grew before, it 
would seem that any effort to reduce the cost of 
placing our products in the hands of foreign con- 
sumers should be encouraged rather than resisted. 
But it is the way of the world. As a pious old 
colored preacher said recently at a conference in 
Washington, “It beats all how easy it is to mis- 
understand the Bible when you try.” 

The reciprocity policy, when it was first pro- 
posed, was declared to be destructive of the in- 
terests of the manufacturers and agriculturists of 
the country. Then some one discovered that it 
was an abandonment of the doctrine of protection. 
The next critic saw in it an infringement of the 
constitutional prerogatives of Congress, because it 
left with the Executive alone the treaty-making 
power. Then, after Congress had given the an- 
thority to the President, the croakers exclaimed 
that our foreign friends would regard the Al- 
drich Amendment to the Tariff Bill as an at- 
tempt to intimidate them, and would retaliate. 
Next it was asserted that they would understand 
that the President of the United States dare not 
restore the duty of sugar, and would laugh at any 
attempts that were made to secure corresponding 
concessions from them. Then we were told that 
the English, German and French nations would 
prohibit any of the South American countries 
from granting concessions to the United States 
that were not also given to them. Then, after 
the treaty with Brazil was announced, we were 
informed that it was irregular, and would never 
be proclaimed in Brazil. Then it was charged 
that the arrangement was invalid because it had 
not been ratified by the Brazilian Congress ; and 
now, after the treaty has been proclaimed by 
Brazil, and the officers of the Brazilian custom- 
houses have been instructed to carry it into effect 


from April Ist, 1891, we are informed that the 
United States has been humbugged; that this 
government has been outwitted by a shrewd 
Brazilian envoy, an that all predictions of pros- 
perity that have been made will prove false be- 
cause the Government at Washington has agreed 
to admit all Brazilian products free of duty—as 
if Congress had not already done that—while 
Brazil has only agreed to admit a few of ours. 

But, after all, the reciprocity movement is a 
very simple as well as a very sensible thing. Our 
commerce with the other American states has 
been languishing for more than thirty years, 
The time came when the multiplication of our 
facilities for production so far exceeded our ca- 
pacity for consumption that it became imperative 
for the farmers and the workmen of the United 
States to sell more of their merchandise, or make 
less. Those whose duty it is to guide the admin- 
istration of the government suggested that it was 
better to adopt the former alternative, and to ac- 
complish it sought to divert trade into new chan- 
nels, and enlarge the purchasing power of the 
consumers that were already buying our goods, 

Last year we bought two hundred million 
dollars worth of the products of our neighbors in 
Latin America, and sold them only eighty-two 
million dollars worth of what we made and raised. 
We taxed only 7 3-10 per cent. of this two hun- 
dred million dollars worth of merchandise in our 
customhouses, and we admitted 92 7-10 per cent. 
of it free ; while upon every ounce of the eighty- 
two millions our neighbors bought of us they 
imposed a tax of from five to three hundred per 
cent. 

After the close of the war we began to reduce 
taxation. The duty upon hides was removed, 
and rubber was admitted free. In 1872 the duty 
upon ceffee was reduced to three cents per pound, 
and in 1873 it was taken off altogether. As a re- 
sult, affected, of course, by the growth of popula- 
tion, the value of the coffee consumed in the 
United States increased from $22,860,000 in 1873 
to $56,784,391 in 1880, to $78,267,432 in 1890, 
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The greater portion of our supply came from 
Brazil, which is the largest and the most popu- 
lous of the South American countries. It stands 
next to the United States in population, having 
between 13,000,000 and 14,000,000 people, and 
its geographical area is greater than that of the 
United States, including Alaska. The total for- 
eign trade of Brazil amounts to about $250,000,000 
a year, being very nearly divided between exports 
and imports. Of the export trade the United 
States has the largest share, taking more than 
half of the total in the form of coffee, sugar, 
hides and rubber, while the remainder is divided 
between the European countries. Of the import 
trade England enjoys about one-half, while the 
rest is divided between France, Germany, Spain 
and the United States. England buys annually 
from Brazil only $5,000,000 of merchandise, and 
sells her about $47,000,000; while the United 
States buys about $60,000,000 worth of her raw 
products annually, and sells her only from 
$7,000,000 to $9,000,000 of our products. Dur- 
ing the last thirty years the United States has 
irnported over $1,000,000,000 worth of raw mate- 
rial from Brazil, while we have exported to that 
country only $216,000,000 in merchandise, which 
has compelled us to pay the enormous sum of 
$798,000,000 in cash, or its equivalent, to settle 
the balance of trade ; and nearly every cent of it 
has gone into the pockets of British merchants 
and manufacturers. The exchange alone charged 
by London bankers on this business, usually 
three-fourths of one per cent., reached the enor- 
mous sum of $400,000 for a single year, and ag- 
gregated $7,600,000 for the thirty years ; while, 
at the rate of $10 per ton, we have paid for trans- 
portation $24,000,000 to English shipowners dur- 
ing the last thirty years. 

Our imports from Brazil, following the removal 
of duties by the United States from her raw 
products, increased from $9,000,000 in, 1850 
to $21,000,000 in 1860, $25,000,000 in 1870, 
$52,000,000 in 1880, and $60,000,000 in 1890, 
but our exports remained nearly the same. In 
1860 we sold Brazil $6,000,000 of merchandise ; 
in 1880, $8,000,000 ; and in 1889 the export 
trade reached only a little more than $9,000,000. 
In 1888 we paid Brazil $46,500,000 in cash to 
settle our balances ; in 1889 we paid $51,000,000 ; 
and in 1890, $47,000,000, which money was ex- 
pended in Europe for merchandise we could 
have supplied just as well. During this time 
the exports of England to Brazil increased from 
$18,000,000 in 1859 to $47,000,000 in 1890. 

In 1860 our imports from the Latin American 
countries were valved at $79,000,000 ; in 1890 
they were valued at nearly $200,000,000. In 1860 


our exports in that direction were $44,000,000 ; 
in 1890 they had increased to only $80,000,000. 
In 1860 the imports of England from Latin Amer- 
ica were nearly $102,000,000, while in 1889 they 
were only $97,000,000. ler exports to those 
countries, however, had jumped from $87,000,000 
to $153,000,000, and those of France and Ger- 
many had increased in a corresponding ratio. 

These exports from England consisted of cot- 
ton goods and other wearing apparel, drugs and 
medicines, machinery and implements, and other 
articles of iron and steel, and various other forms 
of manufactured goods. 

During the last seventeen years, had the duty 
on coffee alone been retained, the Government 
of the United States would have derived a rev- 
enue of $153,000,000, or an average of $9,000,000 
a year, on our imports from Brazil; but we kept 
taking duties off Brazilian products until, in 1890, 
of our imports from Brazil $55,468,000 were ad- 
mitted free, and only $4,935,328 were taxed ; the 
amount of revenue collected being but $1,181,000, 
of which $1,157,000 was collected on sugar. 

During all this time Brazil continued to in- 
crease her tariff, and for many years collected an 
export duty upon the coffee and rubber we ad- 
mitted free. Last year she collected $4,052,000 
in duties on the $9,000,000 imports from the 
United States. Finally, our Congress proposed 
to take the duty off sugar, the only article of im- 
port from Brazil that was taxed in our custom- 
houses. 

Mr. Blaine said, ‘Hold on! If you are going 
to make any more concessions to our American 
neighbors, let us ask them to give us something 
in return.” Congress, finally recognizing the 
common sense of the suggestion, granted the au- 
thority. 

The Brazilian Government appreciated the sit- 
uation, and sent its delegates to the International 
American Conference with instructions to make 
the most liberal and cordial concessions. Then 
an arrangement was negotiated under which our 
agricultural products are to be admitted free into 
Brazil, and many of our manufactured wares ; 
while others are to enjoy a duty twenty-five per 
cent. less than is charged upon similar articles 
imported from our commercial rivals. 

The following list shows in detail the different 
articles which will be admitted free into Brazil 
under this arrangement. It is made up from the 

srazilian tariff law, and is believed to embrace all 
of the articles the duty on which is affected by 
the recent reciprocity agreement. It must be 
taken, however, as purely unofficial and provis- 
ional, because the Government of Brazil has the 
right to indicate what articles are to be thus 
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affected, and there has not been time to receive the 
official list : “‘ Wheat ; wheat flour ; corn or maize 
and the manufactures thereof, including corn meal 
and starch ; rye and rye flour; barley and buck- 
wheat and buckwheat flour ; hay and oats ; beans 
and peas; potatoes; pork, salted and pickled, 
and bacon, except hams; cotton-seed oil ; fish, 
salted, dried or pickled; coal, anthracite and 
bituminous ; rosin, tar, pitch and turpentine ; 
agricultural implements, tools and machinery.” 

Under the head of Agricultural Machinery the 
Brazilian tariff specifies: ‘‘ Machines for the cal- 
tivation and preparation of its products.” Under 
Agricultural Implements and Tools are men- 
tioned: * Plows of all kinds, harrows and other 
implements for stirring and preparing the soil, 
sowing, mowing and reaping and similar uses, or 
for any other agricultural purpos2 not elsewhere 
specified.” The free list in the tariff also em- 
braces: ‘* Molds, filtering apparatus and crys- 
tullizers for sugar refining ”; ‘‘ machine cards, in 
pieces or strips; machines or engines for min- 
ing, for the use of factories or workshops, for 
navigation, moved by steam, water, gas, air, wind, 
or electricity, by animal power, or any motors 
whatsoever, fixed, movable or portable, these 
same being included”; ‘ hoisting cranes, moved 
by steam, hydraulic and the like”; ‘ printing 
presses of every description ”; ‘‘ presses for baling 
or packing, gilding or silvering paper, for lithog- 
raphy and similar purposes”; ‘‘ large lathes moved 
by steam power”; parts or pieces of machinery, 
imported separately, which are destined to re- 
place worn-out or broken parts, or as extra pieces 
to replace such as may become useless”; ‘ instru- 
ments.and books for arts and sciences ”; railroad 
equipment and material.” 

The following are the articles on which the 
duties will be reduced 25 per cent. under the 
terms of the same agreement: ‘‘ Lard and sub- 
stitutes of lard ; bacon hams ; butter and cheese ; 
pickled or smoked meat; ham prepared in any 
way, in barrels, kegs or cans; preserved meat, 
sausages, soups, jellies and all other preparations 
not medicinal, in jars, pots, barrels or tubs and 
cans; meat extracts, in cans; manufactures of 
cotton, including cotton clothing; carpets and 
rugs; baréges, tarlatans, grenadines ; velveteens, 
bombuzines, ete.; duck (fine) cassinets, reps, etc. ; 
flannels, plushes, etc. (plain) ; cambrics, muslins, 
ete., weighing four kilos or more per one hun- 
dred meters or less; in dress patterns, skirts, 
trimmings, ete.; bedquilts and bedspreads, ete., 
worked, damasked, ete.; bedquilts, spreads, or- 
dinary ; shawls, cloaks, handkerchiefs, common, 
or of muslin, tulle, etc.; hollands, white or 
brown; bed sheetings, embroidered with lace ; 


canvas and heavy duck; half- hose ; stockings ; 
cotton cloth; tablecloths; cotton laces; ready- 
made clothing (cotton); undershirts; shirts ; 
drawers ; shirt collars ; shirt bosoms ; shirt cuffs ; 
suspenders, belts and garters; knit or netting 
fabrics ; window shades, with or without rollers ; 
the various manufactures of iron and steel not 
included in free class ; lumber, timber and man- 
ufactures of wood, including cooperage, furniture 
of all kinds, wagons, carts and carriages; all 
manufactures of rubber.” 

This is the simple story. There is no politics 
in it; no infringement of constitutional preroga- 
tives, no abandonment of doctrine, no sacrifice of 
right. Only a concession on the part of a sister 
nation, the benefits of which will be shared by 
her citizens as well as ours, for the cost of the 
articles we furnish them will be reduced from five 
to fifty-three per cent., and the purchasing power 
of 14,000,000 of people increased in a correspond- 
ing degree. 

There are other neighbors to the southward 
who stand ready to make similar concessions. 
The President is permitted to accept them, and 
the results will be reported as they are reached. 
The evening hours of the century offer most 
favorable signs for a commercial revival. The 
recent Act of Congress authorizing the establish- 
ment of steamship communication will afford fa- 
cilities for reaching markets that belong to the 
merchants and manufacturers of the United States 
by reason of geographical location and _ political 
sympathy; but the efforts of the government 
must be sustained and supplemented by those for 
whose benefit they are intended, 

The existing commercial relations between Eu- 
rope and the Latin American republics are the 
result of many years of assiduous enterprise, and 
a careful compliance with the demands of mar- 
kets that are unlike those in which our merchants 
have been engaged. The requirements of the 
South American trade are peculiar, and are prac- 
tically unknown to those who have been employed 
in other directions. The people there must have 
what they want or they will not buy. They are 
very conservative. They are fixed in their habits 
and tastes; they want what their fathers used, 
and their grandfathers before them. The same 
patterns of prints are worn year after year, the 
same designs in china are used, and the people 
cannot be made to waver from their ancient cus- 
toms; and, unlike the Yankees, have not the 
faculty of making something else do. When a 
South American merchant orders what he wants 
it must be sent to him ; something else will not 
answer his purpose. By observing this peculiar- 
ity the European manufacturers have secured and 
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retained a trade that might otherwise have been 
ours. They produce goods especially designed 
for the Latin American market, and do not at- 
tempt to sell them elsewhere. Our merchants 
have again and again shipped to Venezuela, Mex- 
ico, Brazil and other countries merchandise of 
which they had a surplus, but their agents could 
not dispose of it, and returned the goods as un- 
salable. 

A Peruvian merchant, telling me of his experi- 
ence, said that a manufacturer sent him, some 
years ago, a large quantity of beautiful prints, and 
he took great pleasure in trying to introduce 
them among his customers, who had been using 
English and French goods. The experiment was 
a great success, The new prints from Massachu- 
setts became the rage, and all the women in the 
country wanted them. The merchant cabled to 
his friend in Fall River to send a hundred bales 
more of the same patterns. But by this time 
these patterns were obsolete ; the mills had been 
set for something else, and something else was 
sent to the Peruvian merchant—the spring styles. 
When the cargo arrived at Lima and the cases 
were opened the merchant was thoroughly dis- 
gusted. There was not a single piece of goods 
like those he had ordered in the whole cargo; the 
designs were all new, the colors were all different, 
and his customers went away to trade elsewhere 
because they could not get from him what they 
had gotten before. 

This peculiarity, this adherence to custom, so 
unlike the habits of our people, who always want 
something new, has been one of the greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of extending our trade, one of 
the great reasons why the manufacturers of Man- 
chester supply the South American market with 
cotton goods; and if our merchants intend to 
secure any of the Southern trade, they must study 
and comply with these requirements, Reciprocity 
treaties and steamship lines alone cannot enlarge 
our market. The manufacturer must provide the 
goods that are wanted, and the merchant must 
send them to his customers in the way they 
should go. 

We must have direct banking facilities too. 


Commercial transactions between the American 
republics are settled in London, and a tax is 
paid to the British banks upon every dollar's 
worth of goods that is bought or sold. The ex- 
porter of the United States must also increase his 
credit system. He wants his bills paid in ninety 
days, and six per cent. interest; while the Eu- 
ropean merchant gives from six to nine months, 
and often a year’s time, to good customers, with 
interest at three or four per cent. 

The establishment of trade and regular steam- 
ship communication will naturally be followed by 
banking facilities, and travel back and forth will 
increase the acquaintance between buyers and 
sellers, and inspire a greater-confidence, which is, 
of course, the basis of the credit system. 

But there must be reforms in banking too, for 
in this respect the American manufacturers are 
sadly at fault. In most of the South American 
ports duties are assessed upon gross weight of a 
package—so much per pound—and an importer 
down there who orders silk goods, or cotton, or 
stationery, does not want to pay duty on a lot of 
thick pine boards, heavy nails, and wastage that is 
put in to fill up the packing case. And again, 
all goods for the interior markets must be carried 
on mule back, or, in some cases, on the back of a 
llama or aman; so that packages must be as light, 
as secure, as compact and as small as possible. 
There should not be an ounce of waste material. 
No package intended for the South American 
market should weigh over 125 pounds, and bales 
are always preferable to boxes. 

By observing these requirements our manu- 
facturers can obtain a foothold in the Southern 
markets without the slightest difficulty, because 
there is a preference everywhere for American 
goods. The interest that has been awakened in 
the United States during the last two years in the 
extension of our commerce? southward is recipro- 
cated by our neighbors on the Southern Conti- 
nent; and althongh just now there are lament- 
able conditions in two of the countries that have 
been more prosperous than any of the others, the 
trouble is only temporary, and there is peace ani 
prosperity and progress everywhere else. 
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SOME CURIOSITIES 


By GEorGE F., 


A PHOTOGRAPH may be taken with the lens from 
the eye; and if the eye be the compound eye of 
an insect containing a thousand lenses, a thou- 
sand photographs may be taken with it at one 





FIG 1.— PHOTOGRAPHS MADE THROUGH THE CRYSTALLINE 
LENS FROM A CALF’S EYE. 


time. Both of these experiments have been suc- 
sessfully performed by the writer, and the pict- 
*~es obtained are herewith submitted, not on 
account of any beauty they possess, but for the 
wonderful manner in which they were produced. 
They are the result of considerable labor, for 
though the processes as hereafter described are 
simple, their evolution was long and abundantly 
interspersed with failures. 

The first two photographs were made with the 
crystalline lens from a calf’s eye. <A tiny camera 
was first made—a simple box 1 by 2 by 14 inches, 
with a sliding frame inside to hold alternately 
ground glass and sensitive plate and a smooth 
half-inch hole with beveled edges in the front 
end to receive the lens. The whole was black- 
ened, of course, inside. Some eyes were then 
procured from freshly slaughtered calves, and the 
crystalline lenses in their capsules carefully re- 
moved. One of these lenses was then fitted as 
accurately as possible over the hole in the camera 
front and held there by an inverted pill box with 
an eight-inch hole in its bottom. The pill box 
was trimmed to such a depth as just to touch 
the lens without pressing it out of shape, was 
fastened to the camera by adhesive strips, and 
served the double purpose of tube and diaphragm. 
A bit of ground glass was then put into the slid- 
ing frame, the proper focus of the object to be 
photographed obtained and the slide fastened 
there. If the image on the ground glass could 
not be made sharp the lens was probably dis- 
torted, and was removed and another substituted, 
until a satisfactory image was obtained. 

The camera was then taken into the dark room 
and a plate substituted for the ground glass. The 
plates used were Carbutt’s gelatino-albumen lan- 
tern-slide plates. Even with these slow plates 
the outdoor exposure was necessarily instantane- 
ous—made by sliding a piece of card with a hole 


in it across the hole in the pill box. The expos- 
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ure for the portrait under a skylight was two sec- 
onds, 

The back focus of the lens in air being very 
short, the perspective in both pictures is much 
exaggerated. The pictures are just about the 
size of the lens by which they were produced, 
but are not as large as they would be on the 
retina of the calf, for the lens when in the eye 
is surrounded by fluid much denser than air, 
which therefore weakens it (lengthens its focus) 
and enlarges the image. 

The developer used was eikonogen, though an- 
other would probably have done as well. 

The principal difficulty encountered was the 
adjusting of the lens without destroying its proper 
curvature. The escape of the lens from its cap- 
sule renders it useless, as it adheres to everything 
it touches. 

The third picture is what is known to micro- 
scopists as the multiple image. It will aid one 
very much in understanding this picture if he will 
bear in mind that it is taken in precisely the same 
manner and is the same kind of picture as the 
preceding two—only more so. Instead of being 
one picture taken with one crystalline lens, it is 
four hundred pictures taken with four hundred 
crystalline lenses. 

The eyes of insects (proper) are compound ; 
that is, they consist of many hundreds or thou- 





FIG, 2. MULTIPLE-IMAGE PHOTOGRAPH. 
sands of simple eyes crowded together (honey- 
comblike) into what appear to be two (or more) 
eyes. 

The beetle, through whose eyes these pictures 
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were taken—Dytiscus fasciventris—has not less 
than ten thousand eyes. It was thought by the 
entomologists that the picture formed by such an 
eye must be a mosaic—a single picture, to which 


























FIG. 3.—ARRANGEMENT OF CAMERA, ETC., FOR 
MICROSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY. 


each lens contributed its part; but it was long 
ago shown that such is not the case, but that 
each lens produces its own individual picture ; 
in further proof of which we have here the pict- 
ures themselves caught with the camera. Not 
only is each compound eye composed of many 
thousand simple eyes, but each simple eye, small 
as it is, often has two and sometimes three lenses, 
one behind the other. All the lenses are ce- 
mented together edge to edge, and fortunately 
for this experiment, in a few insects (cockroaches 
and the Coleoptera) are of such hard, horny ma- 
terial that the whole interior of the eye can be 
washed out, leaving the lenses intact—a hollow 
hemisphere of six-sided lenses. In most insects 
this can apparently-be done, but really their per- 
fection is destroyed, usually by the separa- 
tion of the different layers of lenses. 

lor convenience in handling this cleaned 
“‘cornea,” as it is called, it is mounted like 
any other microscope slide in a drop of bal- 
sam fir and pressed flat between two pieces 
of glass. On account of its form it can- 
not all be perfectly flattened without tearing 
or folding, so a small piece is punched out 
of the centre with a tiny punch made for 
the purpose, and this is the reason we have 
only about four hundred lenses instead of 
as many thousand. I[laving now secured 
our lenses in convenient form, we proceed 
to take a picture with them just as we 
would with any other lens, viz., put it in 
the front of a camera with a well-lighted 
object in front of it and a sensitive plate in 
the camera at a point where the picture of 
the object is formed in the air. There is, how- 
ever, this additional element : its extreme small- 
ness makes the use of a microscope necessary to 
render the picture visible. The microscope has 
nothing whatever to do with the production of 
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the picture; it is produced before it enters the 
microscope, which simply enlarges it. 

Because of the minuteness even of the enlarged 
picture it is advisable to use some simple black- 
and-white object, such as a silhouette with the 
features somewhat exaggerated. This is pasted 
on ground glass and placed in front of a lamp, 
with two or more sheets of ground glass interven- 
ing to temper the light. Our arrangements are 
now complete, and stand as follows: A, Lamp ; 
B, B, Ground glass screens; C, Silhouette on 
ground glass; D, Eye mounted on glass slip ; E, 
Point where the pictures are made in the air, 
from whence they are picked up by the micro- 
scope, F, enlarged, and formed again on the sen- 
sitive plate, G. The microscope is not focused 
on the insect’s lenses, D, for those are not what 
we wish to enlarge, but on the pictures of the 
silhouette formed by those lenses in the air at FE. 
We might put a sensitive plate at this point and 
get the pictures natural size ; but they could only 
be seen by the aid of a microscope, so we prefer 
to use the microscope once for all. 

When everything is ready a black card or other 
opaque screen is held between C and D, while the 
slide of the plate holder is being drawn ; the ex- 
posure is then made by removing and replacing 
the card, the slide is replaced and the plate de- 
veloped like any other. 

The last picture is that of a man swimming 
asnap shot, taken at Geneva Lake, Wis., where 
the water is almost as clear as air. The object 
in taking such a picture was to ascertain if the cam- 





FIG. 4.— PHOTOGRAPH OF A MAN SWIMMING—SHOWING 
THE EFFECT OF WAVE MOTION. 


era could see beneath the surface as well as we. 
The result was very convincing. The swimmer’s 
head is of course above the surface, but the lower 
extremities are two feet below—in more senses 
than one. 
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To an observer, a swimmer in one of these clear 
Wisconsin lakes almost seems suspended in air ; 
when one ** treads water” his ridiculously fore- 
shortened body is otherwise symmetrical and 
perfectly visible; the distortions of contour 
caused by the waves follow each other so quickly 
that the eye fails to appreciate them, and a swim- 
mer’s outline form seems hardly affected ; but the 
snap shot tells a different story. Now we see how 
the prisms, lenses and cylinders, of all angles, 
curves and degrees, which we call waves, twist 
and distort his form and tear his limbs to 
shreds. 

It is the same old story of Muybridge’s ‘* Horse 
in Motion.” The eye generalizes, fuses together 
the successive pictures which fall on its retina, so 
that when a single one of the series is presented 
to it, it hardly recognizes it. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS. 
By Groxce C. HurLBuT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
(SEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Portuguese difficulties with the English mission- 
aries and the British South African Association are not 
yet settled. but seem likely to result in a diminution of 
the Portuguese territory of Manica. With regard to ex- 
plorations in that portion of South Africa, there seems to 
be little doubt that the English travelers Johnston and 
Jameson have been busily claiming as their own discover- 
ies made and recorded by agents of the Portuguese Mozam- 
bique Company as recently as the year 1888. This com- 
pany has just received from the Lisbon Government a 
charter conferring upon it the right to admivister and de- 
velop all ihe Portuguese East African territories lying 
between the Sabi and the Zambezi Rivers, a country ex- 
tending from 21° to a little beyond 19° south latitude. 
The capital of the company (20,000,000 frances) is sub- 
scribed to a large extent by Frenchmen, and this fact will 
perhaps have a certain effect on the relations of the com- 
pany With its English neighbors of Zambezia. The Eng- 
lish consular administration in Africa is to have four prin- 
cipal stations: the Consulate at Zanzibar, that for the 
German East African region, that for Portuguese Africa, 
and the Cousulate at Kamerun. 


/ 

‘Tur most remarkable of recent journeys in African lands 
is that of Messrs. Foucart, Catat and Maistre in the inte- 
rior of Madagascar. They set out in April, 1889, for a 
town in the Province of Imerina, and climbed Mount 
Tsiafajavona, to the southeast of the capital. The mount- 
ain, though 9,000 feet high, rises from a lofty plateau, and 
is, therefore, less imposing than it might be. Descending 
into the plain, the party separated at Tsinjoarivo, and Mr. 
Foucart, whose report alone has been received, continued 
his journey to the northward. He passed across the cen- 
tril plateau, where the only cultivation is in the valleys, 
where the Hovas have established ricefields by damming 
the streams. Manioc and other vegetables are cultivated, 
and a little tobacco. This plant is used by the natives, by 
pounding the leaves in a mortar and mixing them with 
wood ashes. A pinch of this mixture is put between the 
lower lips and the teeth. The villages, which are often 
very large, are surrounded by a ditch and a rampart de- 


fended by a hedge of cactus and other thorny plants. The 
houses are built of unbaked bricks two or three inches in 
thickness. The roofs are of rushes or rice straw, and pro- 
ject. The houses are painted red, and look well in the 
green inclosure, but they are extremely dirty, the men 
and their animals living together. Mats, baskets, metal 
or earthenware pots, and jars for fluids, compose the fur- 
niture. The few stools seen were only about two inches 
high. The cattle are sometimes penned in pits dug slong- 
side the houses, and there is nothing to keep the unwary 
from tumbling into these sloughs. At Miantsoarivo Mr. 
Foucart turned eastward, and beyond came upon the Man- 
gora River, which he followed to the shore, and then con- 
tinued in that line. At Tandroho, near the mouth of the 
river, is one of the most valuable forests of the copal- 
yielding trees in the island. The people in this part of 
Madagascar are Betsimarakas. They are dark, but not 
black, with large eyes, short noses and thick lips. They 
are readily distinguishable from the Hovas. The men 
wear vests of rabanna, a material from the fibre of the 
vaphia palm. The vests descend to the knees. The 
women wear a skirt of the same stuff and a cotton jacket, 
which is buttoned over the chest. The houses of this peo- 
ple are rectangular, and are covered by a sloping roof sup- 
ported by two posts. The walls are made of ravenala 
wood, or canes. Raphia bark covers the floor, and the 
doors are made to slide. The Betsimarakas are a gentle, 
hospitable race. Their only culiure is that of rice, aud 
their handicraft is the making of ravanaas. 
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THE cause of temperance will be greatly aided by ‘ The 
Biography of Dio Lewis” just published by the Fowler & 
Wells” Company, New York. The book has been pre- 
pered by Mary F. Eastman with the co-operation of Mrs. 
Lewis. The whole story of the doctor’s life is here told, 
but particular stress is laid upon his work for temperance, 
for which he persistently fought all through his life. The 
principles he maintained and advocated for the breaking 
up of the habit of drink are concisely set forth, in the 
hope, as the preface says, ‘‘ that they may prove a helpful 
clew out of some complicated and impracticable methods 
which now block the way of temperance reform.” Dio 
Lewis’s motive in life was to be always doing some yood 
to his fellow men, and the methods he pursued to accom- 
plish this are clearly shown in this biography. 

A coox book containing nearly six hundred receipts and 
costing but twenty-five cents has just been issued by TI. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Tue great need of short ‘ pieces” that will not take 
more than five minutes in their delivery for speaking in 
schools and colleges has been well met by a series of elo- 
cutionary handbooks by Walter K. Fobes (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston). The latest of this series is entitled ‘‘ Five- 
minute Declamations. Second Part.” The selections in 
this volume are principally from American authors, and 
are excellent specimens of modern eloquence and ideas. 
The book will prove a boon to students who have felt the 
scarcity of good short speeches for declamation. 


Most young men will fight shy of any book that has 
about it the least suggestion of containing advice for 
them. They will at once throw it aside with the state- 
ment that they do not want to be preached to. By this 
course they lose many valuable hints and suggestions that 
would help them into a much more contented and happier 














life. If these young men could make an exception to 
their rule of ignoring useful books and read ‘‘ Looking 
Forward. For Young Men,” by Rev. George Sumner 
Weaver, D.D. (Fowler & Wells Company, New York), 
they would never stop congratulating themselves for mak- 
ing it. This book is full of good counsel, given in a pleas- 
ant, agreeable way by a man thoroughly experienced in 
tae ways of life, and if the reader will skip the last chap- 
‘ter he will not be bored by the least religious advice. 


Our knowledge of home life in Japan is greatly in- 
creased by ‘‘ Japanese Girls and Women," by Alice Mabel 
Bacon (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). Professor 
Griffis several years ago in his ‘*‘ Mikado's Empire ”’ sug- 
gested the want of a book treating of the position of 
‘women in Japan, and Miss Bacon at once undertook to 
fill the want. She has succeeded weil. Having been in- 
timately associated with many intelligent Japanese women 
‘for years, she has been able to collect much valuable and 
interesting information about the little-understood home 
life in Japan which could not be had in any other way ; 
aud she has admirably set forth this information in her 
little book. The style of writing and the arrangement of 
the matter are excellent. The different chapters treat of 
childhood, education, marriage and divorce, wife and 
mother, old age, court life, life in castle and yashiki, 
Samurai women, peasant women, life in the cities, and do- 
mestic service. The book makes a splendid supplement 
to the larger works on Japan that have gone before it. 


‘A DrauGut or Letrue” (J. B. Lippincott Company), 
which is an artist romance of remarkable power and in- 
terest, is by the gifted author of ‘‘ The Outcasts,” who 
niasquerades under the noncommittal pseudonym of ‘‘ Roy 
Vollet.” Of ‘** A Draught of Lethe,” no less an authority 
tuan James Payn writes: ‘** The vivisection of humanity, 
which, under the euphonious title of character drawing, is 
now the vogue, has small attractions to my mind com- 
pared with those of a book of this class, which relies, and 
with justice, upon its powerful scenes and dramatic in- 
terest. Dr. Falck—though one would hardly have chosen 
liim for our domestic physician—is a portrait (by no 
leans in water colors) which readers will not easily for- 
get.” 

Dr. Wituram Capp, M.D., has put forth a judicious, 
practical and helpful work, in his book entitled: ‘‘ The 
Daughter: Her Health, Education and Wedlock.” It is 
full of good, homely suggestions for mothers and daugh- 
ters, besides containing some general suggestions upon 
dress, diet, sleep, etc., which are for the most part sensi- 
ble and serviceable. 


As USUAL at this time of the year, most of the new publi- 
cations are works of fiction. It is too hot now to even 
look at the covers of books that require deep thought and 
study in their reading. The people want something light 
tuat will interest and amuse them without the least mental 
exertion on their part, and the publishers are doing their 
best to fill this want. One of the most important of re- 
cent novels is ‘* Juggernaut,” written by two popular au- 
thors, George Cary Eggleston and Dolores Marbourg 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York). It has a thor- 
oughly dramatic plot, rather well handled, telling of the 
rapid rise in the social scale, regardless of methods, of a 
newspaper editor and his wife, and of their final down- 
fall. A prettily gotten up novel is ‘‘A Braye Woman,” 
translated from the German of E. Marlitt by Margaret P 
Waterman (Worthington Company, New York.) It has 
excellent paper, is well printed, and is furnished with sev- 
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eral very fair illustrations. Nothing need be said about 
the story itself, for the author’s name alone is sufficient 
guarantee that it will repay perusal. -From the same pub- 
lishers comes ‘* Her Playthings, Men,” by Mabel Esmonde 
Cahill. The title of this tells what the story is about. It 
is a story that no one will read a second time, and many 
persons will wish they had not wasted their time in read- 
ing it once. George Macdonald’s novels are always thor- 
oughly readable. They tell of quiet English home life in 
such a pleasant, graceful style that they have won the ad- 
miration of all lovers of pure and wholesome fiction. 
**There and Back” (D. Lothrop Company, Boston) is the 
title of Mr. Macdonald's latest novel. It is written in his 
most happy vein, and his thousands of admirers on this 
side of the ocean will heartily welcome this well-printed 
Lothrop edition. An interesting story with a strong plot 
cleverly carried out is ‘‘ The Bank Tragedy,” by Mary 
R. P. Hatch (Welch, Fracker Company, New York). 
John Habberton has written another book in the line of 
his ‘“‘ Helen’s Babies.” It is called ‘ Mrs. Mayburu’s 
Twins” (T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia), and, 
while it will never be as popular as the former story it has 
much of the same keen humor. The first real novel that 
Cora Linn Daniels has essayed is published in the Good 
Company Series (Lee & Shepard, Boston). It is entitled 
‘*Sardia,” and while there are some slight suggestions in 
it of being a first attempt, it is not a bad story. ‘‘ A So- 
cial Meteor,” by Clement R. Marley, is published in pa- 
per covers by Street & Smith, New York. Another paper 
novel is ‘‘A Shred of Lace,” by Franklyn W. Lee (the 
Price-McGill Publishing Company). 
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Country Luck. By John Habberton. ‘‘ American Novel 
Series.” 260 pp. Paper, 50c. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

A Brave Woman. By E. Marlitt. Translated by Mar- 
garet P. Waterman. Illustrated. 348 pp. Boards 
and gilt. Worthington Company, New York. 

Her Puiaytruines, Men. By Mabel Esmonde Cahill. 242 
pp. Illustrated. Cloth. Worthington Company, New 
York. 

THe Art or Travet. For European Tourists. By 
Douglas Sladen. 216 pp. Paper, 50c. The Minerya 
Publishing Company, Tee York. 

Broorapny or Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. By Mary F. East- 
man. With portrait, 398 pp. Cloth. Fowler & 
Wells Company, New York. 

Looxtne Forwarp. For Young Men. By the Rev. George 
Sumner Weaver, D.D. 218 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Fow- 
ler & Wells Company, New York. 

Tue Yeitow Rrspon Speaker. Readings and Recitations 
Compiled by the Rev. Anna Shaw, Aliee Stone Black- 
well and Lucy Elmina Anthony. 243 pp. Boards, 
50c. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Five-MINUTE Deciamations. Second Part. Selected and 
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